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ITALY, AUSTRIA AND EUROPE 


GIUSEPPE MAzzINI pronounced two sentences of death: one on 
the Turkish Empire and one on the Austrian Empire. 

His international policy rested upon two principles: the 
Divine and the Ethical. The Divine principle implied that the 
natural geographical boundaries of nations had been set by God 
and were therefore inviolable ; the Ethical principle declared that 
every nation had the duty of collaborating in the progress of 
humanity, and, in virtue of this duty, had the right to be free 
and united. 

God [said Mazzini] has written a line of His thought over the cradle 
of every people. That is its special mission. It cannot be cancelled; 
it must be freely developed and brought into harmony with the others, and 
the nation uplifted to the conception of Humanity. But Humanity cannot 
exist without nations. The compact which must bind the diverse human 
families in alliance cannot be signed by individuals alone, and therefore 
the question of nationalities is of primary importance for Europe to-day. 
The social question will never be solved until the nations are established 
in liberty, equality, and alliance, each with its own name, banner, and 
self-consciousness. 

On these principles Giuseppe Mazzini condemned Austria and 
Turkey to death. What was Austria? Conquest, oppression, 
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suppression of nationalities. What was Turkey? Asiatic fatal. 
ism opposing the progress of the nations and therefore that of 
humanity. Austria ‘is a colossus with feet of clay,’ and her 
domination, wherever it extends, ‘ becomes deadly like the shadow 
of that Eastern tree that slays those who rest under its branches,’ 
Austria is not a State, it is an administration. Neither is Turkey 
a State; it is ‘an isolated foreign camp on lands not hers.’ It 
represents the Asiatic dogma of fatalism against the European 
dogma of progress. ‘Therefore the Turkish Empire and the 
Austrian Empire are irrevocably condemned to perish.’ 

The apostle of the redemption of Italy confirmed this sentence 
of death in his Politica Internazionale, which was published in 
1871. Forty-six years after—on the 10th of January of the present 
year—the Powers of the Entente by the mouths of their statesmen 
declared among the aims of the war : ‘ The liberation of Italians, 
Slavs, Rumanians, and Czecho-Slovaks from Austrian domination; 
the liberation of the populations subjected to the sanguinary 
* tyranny of the Turks ; the expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman 
Empire as alien to Western civilisation.’ 

In Italy to-day this is the universal desire of the parties that 
supported and support the War ; of all parties except the Socialist, 
the Clerical, and part of the Conservative. 

With respect to Austria, two tendencies held sway in Italy 
previously to August 1914 : the official tendency, which was Tri- 
plicist, and the popular tendency, which was anti-militarist. The 
Triple Alliance was the adaptation of Italy to the European 
status quo : an adaptation imposed by force of circumstances, but 
which suited the predilection of government and diplomatic circles 
and the ruling classes for a quiet life. Italy, ‘strong in her 
alliances,’ collaborated towards the maintenance of peace, unaware 
that in the meanwhile her ‘ Allies’ were preparing war. No 
proper-minded person dreamed that Italy could issue from the 
status quo and break the peace. As to the popular anti-militarism, 
it was the disease of the Western democracies : a disease which 
those democracies have been compelled to cure with more than 
two years of war to regain their health and a vigour equal to that 
of the Central Empires ; a disease which was at least as responsible 
as the aggressive spirit of Germany and Austria for the world- 
wide conflagration. History has shown, often enough, that the 
greed of the wolf increases in proportion to the meekness of the 
lamb, and that wars break out through the fault of the lamb not 
less than of the wolf. The Western democracies, given up to 
anti-militarism, internationalism, pacificism, humanitariapism 
and other pious illusions, had become the lamb, while in Central 
Europe the wolf grew big in ambush. And in Italy the popular 
parties were anti-militarist. With the exception of the Socialist 
party (occupied in realising the international proletariat of Karl 
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Marx which has since revealed itself as Pangerman), they were 
all irredentist ; they wished to redeem Trent and Trieste, and 
stood for the destruction of Austria as much as Giuseppe Mazzini ; 
but they were anti-militarist, so that Austria was to be destroyed 
only by those pious illusions we have enumerated. Nor did the 
contradiction between anti-militarism and irredentism with its 


‘ consequent Delenda Austria any longer even raise a smile, so com- 


pletely had the abstraction from reality become a second nature 
in those middle-class intellectual democrats who led the parties 
that took their name from the Italian People—a people which 
itself is sound, serious, and wise. 

The youngest of all the parties—the Nationalist Party—from 
its very beginning introduced a novelty into Italian politics: a 
double novelty, with respect to both the Triple Alliance and irre- 
dentism. Italian Nationalism began to make itself felt imme- 
diately after the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria 1. 
1908 ; it resulted from the sudden awakening of Italian conscious. 
ness as to the importance for Italy of her natural hinterland—the 
Adriatic and the Balkan Peninsula. Nationalism was not yet 
organised as a party nor yet fully conscious of its own programme ; 
it was scattered and dispersed, still literary and journalistic rather 
than political ; but from that moment it led the opposition to the 
passive and submissive conduct of official Italy towards the Triple 
Alliance, urged an active and exacting attitude with respect to 
Austria, demanded that, when and as often as it was needed, Aus- 
tria should be confronted with the sight of arms. And when, in the 
November and December of 1910, it was organised as a party, 
straightway, with a haste that seemed to anticipate not far-off 
events, it proceeded to emphasise the natural antagonism between 
Italy and Austria in the Triple Alliance—that total antagonism 
in every sphere which has made all the history of Italy from the 
Risorgimento to May 23, 1915, and which can end only with 
the death of Austria. Naturally, Nationalism in Italy at once 
assumed the leadership of irredentism ; and here the novelty which 
it introduced was the reaction against anti-militarism. It de- 
manded an irredentism furnished with arms. The Nationalist 
Party—nay, Italian Nationalist thought from its very birth—was, 


not indeed militarist, but military. It demanded the military - 


reconstitution of Italy by land and by sea. Against the pious 
illusions of the democrats that the epoch of wars was closed, it 
declared that war was a natural institution. Some of those who 
thus spoke already vaguely felt that the days of the European 
equilibrium were numbered and that it was about to fall; and 
all the arms by land and sea, which the Italian Nationalists 
demanded for Italy, were already—by those in whom the national 


instinct was most vivid—directed against Austria. 
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Many of the party longed for the date which then lay hidden 
in the near future: May 23, 1915. One of them (the writer of 
the present article) in 1910 published a romance, La Patria 
lontana, in which the last episode was an anticipatory narrative 
of what has actually happened since: Italy’s declaration of war 


upon Austria for the redemption of Trent, Trieste, and Dalmatia, 


the hastening back of Italian emigrants from America to join the 
Colovrs. The same author, shortly afterwards, published the 
account of a journey of his in Istria and Dalmatia, with a view 
to stirring men’s minds. Another, Luigi Federzoni, now a 
Nationalist deputy for Rome, published his Lettere dal Garda to 
arouse indignation against the Germanisation of that Italian lake 
and against Austria. One of the first Nationalist periodicals, the 
Carroccio of Rome, was fiercely irredentist and anti-Austrian. The 
first Nationalist assembly—held at Florence in November and De. 
cember 1910—laid the foundations of a modernised irredentism, of 
which the first article was a general programme for the expansion 
of the Italian nation from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. A 
few months later, the Idea Nazionale opened publication at Rome, 
and not only identified itself with that article of the new irreden- 
tism, but fought for it so bitterly, developed its contents and carried 
it to its extreme conclusions with such vehemence and violence that 
it soon became in the eyes of the imperial and royal Austrian 
government the battle-standard of the advancing foe, and was 
excluded from all the imperial and royal provinces. And even 
in the most acute period of friction between Italy and France, at 
the time of the Libyan War, the Idea Nazionale and its writers 
and the whole Nationalist Party never ceased from fomenting the 
natural antagonism between Italy and Austria. Two works by 
Nationalist writers—Il Trentino nel Risorgimento by Livio 
Marchetti and Trieste by Rugero Fauro, who has since died in 
battle on the Carso—were veritable war-cries. A violent cam- 
paign was carried on against Austria at the beginning of the first 
Balkan war, when she appeared to contemplate occupying the 
Sandjak, and then again when she planned secretly to invade 
Albania and make it a province of her own. This natural anta- 
gonism perpetually re-appeared, and the Nationalists fomented 
it, using irredentism as their means. After the outbreak of war, 
the Idea Nazionale from a weekly became a daily paper (October 
1914), for the sole purpose of urging intervention. And it and 
the Nationalist Party were among the chief authors of that inter- 
vention. They carried on ten months of obstinate, relentless 
struggle against the Government when it seemed to hold back, 
urging on the people, who were restive ; uniting with new allies, 
the Democrats ; assailing their old allies, Conservatives, Catholics, 
Liberals. To them was in large part due the slow transformation, 
the slow ascension of the Italian nation from materialist egoism 
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to generosity, from unconsciousness to consciousness, which cul- 
minated in those days of May. Therefore they deserved well of 
the European cause, and therefore I can speak of them to-day in 
an English Review. 

Nevertheless, before the August of 1914 the Italian 
Nationalists, however much anti-Austrian, had not been anti- 
Triplicists, but Triplicists. Like all the constitutionalists, they 
had remained ‘in the orbit of institutions,’ the Triple Alliance 
being really an institution in the Peninsula. The truth is that 
Italy as a nation could not help being Triplicist, because the 
Triple Alliance was a necessity imposed upon her from two direc- 
tions : from Austria and from France. We are simply repeating 
known facts. The Triple Alliance was imposed upon Italy from 
Austria, because it was a choice between that and war. The 
natural antagonism between the two nations had to be resolved 
into an alliance, because the lesser was not yet in a position to 
make war upon the greater. ‘ Embrace, in order not to kill each 
other’ was the word between Italy and Austria which for thirty- 
two years struck the note of Italy’s drama of passion. This 
ethnical drama of an unnatural alliance in a natural antagonism 
lasted thirty-two years : a drama unknown to Europe, but which 
all Italians, people and rulers alike, who had a national feeling in 
any way vulnerable, »:<iured year by year, day by day; a drama 
in which the part of Italy was patience, because she could not yet 
act, and the part of Austria was the exercise of preventive 
reprisals, because she knew that her enemy would one day be 


compelled to act, by historical and pressing necessity, such action - 


being a question of life or death ; a drama that could only close, as 
it has closed, with the European upheaval. Then the necessity of 
the alliance ended, and the necessity of the antagonism burst forth. 
Politicians like the Marchese di San Giuliano, Baron Sonnino, 
Antonio Salandra, were all firmly Triplicist before August 1914, 
because they submitted to the national necessity. But after that 
date they decided on war (the Marchese di San Giuliano would 
have done so if he had lived), because they understood that the 
hour of liberation had come ; the natural antagonism was at last 
breaking the chains of the unnatural alliance, and they grasped 
the occasion. They were men who, though changing in the eyes 
of the world, did not change as regards the national necessity, and 
who breathed the sigh of relief that every patriotic Italian felt 
when they could substitute war for peace. 

As to France, both Italians and French must have the courage 
to speak the whole truth about their past if they wish a good 
future to follow the good present. And the truth is that between 
Italy and France the opposite had happened to what had happened 
between Italy and Austria: in an historical affinity there had 
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developed an avoidable and unnatural antagonism. The French 
had learned to mistrust the Italians, the Italians to mistrust the 
French, and a mutual estrangement had gradually increased, 
The very existence of the Triple Alliance created for France the 
Italian danger ; but the Triple Alliance had come after the occupa- 
tion of Tunis had opened the eyes of Italians to the existence of 
a French danger for Italy. Within the Peninsula this state of 
things produced a divided mentality; the Democrats followed 
‘French ideas’ and showed themselves attached to France ; while 
the others, who were concerned or thought themselves concerned 
with preserving national institutions, consequently felt it an ever 
more pressing duty to adhere to the Triple Alliance. The Demo- 
crats could be anti-Triplicist with a clear conscience ; not because 
they were not patriotic (their patriotism has been honourably 
shown during the War), but because at that time they were more 
moved by international than by national ideas, and unconsciously 
subordinated the progress of the nation to the progress of 
humanity—that progress of humanity of which democratic, 
republican, anti-clerical France was the glorious champion—the 
France of the Revolution, of the rights of man, of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. But the Constitutionalists, whether those who sin- 
cerely saw the safety of their country resting upon the preser- 
vation of institutions or those who blindly followed a more egoistic 
conservatism, could not be anti-Triplicists. The very fact that 
the Democratic party was francophil also in internal affairs 
induced the Constitutional party to see not only the external 
French danger but also an internal French danger, and therefore 
to draw ever closer to the Triple Alliance. This became the sole 
possible system of legitimate and complete defence, external and 
internal, of the country and of the political and social regime; 
and thus, as we said, Italy was kept in the Triple Alliance by 
pressure from both east and west, by Austria and by France. 
The young Nationalists alone then understood the double neces- 
sity involved in the transitory alliance and the imminent 
antagonism. Profoundly consistent in apparent contradiction, 
on the one hand they were Triplicists, and on the other, with 
extreme daring, they fomented the antagonism, which they 
virtually re-created by means of their armed and modernised 
irredentism in the conception of an organised and greater Italy 
in the Adriatic and the Mediterranean ; until it burst forth at the 
outbreak of the European War which they had foretold by 
instinct and in their action. 

It was rumoured in Italy and elsewhere that the Italian 
Nationalists at first favoured an intervention of Italy on the side 
of the Central Empires and were converted later. This is false. 
It is only true that, immediately after Austria’s ultimatum to 
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Serbia, they voted and published in Rome an order of the day in 
which they demanded that the national interests alone should be 
considered, and that we should prepare to act in the best way 
possible for these alone. When hostilities began, and before the 
Italian Government declared its neutrality, the great majority 
of the Italians asked themselves whether the treaty of .alliance 
did not pledge Italy also. It was a question that a chivalrous 
nation like the Italian was bound to ask; and the answer—that, 
if the obligation existed, it must be fulfilled—was one that a 
chivalrous nation like the Italian was bound to give. The Central 
Empires spread the report that we had betrayed them, and in 
many parts of the world where they succeed—or succeeded—in 
discharging their poisonous gases they may have been believed. 
In reality no nation would have been capable of feeling the debt 
of honour more profoundly than the Italians nor of acknowledg- 
ing it more manfully. When, later on, we moved and took our 
stand by the side of the Entente, the motive that, more than any 
other, inspired our generous pedple was that of honour, when the 
truth was told them—that an agreement now bound us to France 
and England. 

-To-day, when the War is so prolonged and still so arduous, 
the predominant desire of Italy is common to all the States of the 
Entente. It is the aspiration of Giuseppe Mazzini: Turchia 
delenda est, Austria delenda est. We can freely state the reasons 
that make the death of Austria necessary for us. The first is 
that, by the very nature of this War, we shall never come into 
sure possession of the lands which we are striving to redeem with 
so much blood and sacrifice if Austria still remains in a position 
to attempt to retake them from us. Secondly, the position of 
Austria with respect to the Adriatic and the Balkan Peninsula 
cuts off our expansion towards the East. Thirdly, Austria is our 
historical, political, religious, total antithesis. But we have long 
endeavoured to show that what is necessary for Italy is also neces- 
sary for Europe. A year ago (May 3, 1916) the Idea Nazionale 
declared : ‘ There is but one way of preventing the germanisation 
of Austria : the dissolution of Austria. And therefore this disso- 
lution, which until yesterday was a desire of Italy alone, to-day 
has become a necessity for Europe. The ‘‘ Mitteleuropa ’’ must 
not survive the victory of the anti-German alliance ; if it survived, 
that victory would be equivalent to a defeat.’ The two prin- 
ciples, the Divine and the Ethical, upon which Giuseppe Mazzini 
based his Politica internazionale were in substance one: Every 
nation has a personality which must be free, in order that with 
this it may fulfil its mission. - When Mazzini condemned Turkey 
because she represented ‘the Asiatic dogma of fatalism against 
the European dogma of progress,’ and Austria because she 
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‘ oppressed nationalities,’ he condemned both for a single reason: 
because they were two baneful empires. In his old-fashioned 
and mystical language Mazzini expressed the same idea that we 
express in our modern and realistic language : Austria and Turkey 
are two parasitical organisms on the productive forces, or 
nationalities, over which they dominate ; they are therefore pro- 
foundly immoral, have no rights, and should be suppressed. 
Productivity is the truly universal ethical principle deduced from 
the clear knowledge of what Nature demands for the species, for 
the earth, for all that has and gives life. Productivity—physical 
and spiritual—is the ethical principle of all organisms, whether 
simple human individuals or those great collective individuals 
which are called nations and empires; the ethical principle of 
conservation and of progress. 

The English have a very different organism to oppose to 
Austria and Turkey : an organism that dominates, but nourishes 
instead of drying up the sources of life; an imperial organism in 
which the various Colonies are States, with free circulation of 
blood and free expansion, and this organism is their Empire. 
This Empire is a productive association of productive nationali- 
ties, and therefore it is profoundly moral and has the right to exist, 
even as Turkey and Austria are bound to disappear. During the 
War the English have acquired a better knowledge of the power 
—the productivity—of their Empire by what they have been 
able to give in men and in resources ‘ to the cause of civilisation 
against the Germanic barbarism,’ as the immutable ethical prin- 
ciple that we have enunciated above is expressed in the language 
of the time. And one of them, their Prime Minister, affirming 
and glorifying that productivity, drew this deduction: ‘The 
world cannot afford to let the British Empire dissolve.’ We 
Italians are closely observing what is happening in England, 
and, unless we are mistaken (which is possible, since we are 
foreigners and far off), in these days we are faced with a new 
revelation of English history. In that same speech of Mr. Lloyd 
George at the Guildhall we have seen set forth on a vast scale a 
programme for a new internal constitution of the British Empire 
on the principle of imperial productivity. Under the irresistible 
pressure and by the irresistible impulse of the War the immense 
organism has felt the need of recognising the living sources of its 
productive power, and of concentrating itself in order that they 
should all be developed to the utmost, for its own benefit and 
that of humanity. The Prime Minister has said : 


There is no part of the whole sphere of statesmanship where there is a 
greater need for us to revise our ideas than in our attitude towards that 
great commonwealth of nations which is known as the British Empire. In 
the past we treated it as an abstraction—a glorious abstraction, but an 
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abstraction. The War has shown us, all of us, that the British Empire is 
a fact, nay, a factor, the most potent factor to-day in the struggle for 
human liberty. . . . The world cannot afford to let it dissolve. But the 
choice must be between immediate concentration and ultimate dissolution. 
We can never let things remain where they were. . . . The Dominions have 
established claims now to a real partnership. Henceforth effective con- 
sultation must be the only basis of co-operation. If our action brings them 
into trouble, as it has, costing them myriads of precious lives, they must 
henceforth be consulted beforehand. 


Such is the magnificent destiny of the British Empire, with its 
concentration extended to the Colonies by means of the right 
of a real partnership. And the Prime Minister added : 


In the future we have decided that it is the business of statesmanship 
in Great Britain, as well as in the lands beyond the seas, to knit the 
Empire together in closer bonds of interest, of trade, of commerce, of busi- 
ness, and of general intercourse in affairs. We have given grave considera- 
tion to this problem, and have decided that in order to develop these 
enormous territories in future it is necessary that exceptional encourage- 
ment should be given to the products of each part of the Empire. We 
believe that a system of preference can be established, which will not involve 
the imposition of burdens upon food. 


This, he said, can be secured more particularly by improving 
the communications between the Colonies, so that the interchange 
of products can be made more freely, readily, and economically. 


This great Empire has infinite resources in wealth, in minerals, in food- 
products, in timber, and in every commodity needful for man, and it is 
obviously to the advantage, not merely of the particular countries where 
these products come from, but of every other part of the Empire, including 
the United Kingdom, that these commodities should be developed to the 
utmost. 


A few days later the Imperial War Council took deliberations 
in conformity with the programme announced by the Prime 
Minister, as to the partnership of the Colonies in the concen- 
tration of the Empire for the fullest development of its productive 
power. And when this concentration of the British Empire 
becomes an accomplished fact, the world—all that multiform 
physical and spiritual world summed up in the word civilisation— 
will be benefited, and the British Empire will have confirmed its 
right in the universe by its expansive constitution and by its pro- 
ductive activity. Its antitheses—the constrictive and therefore 
unproductive constitutions, Austria and Turkey—must and will 
disappear. What is condemned by the ethical principle, which 
is the reality of realities, is doomed. It may be sooner or later, 


‘on this occasion in history or on another, but Austria will dis- 


appear, and no human power can save her. It may be that one 
or other of the Great Powers, for the convenience of the present 
or for egoistical motives, will spare her to-day, but Austria will 
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disappear to-morrow. To spare this relic of the past is against 
the spirit of modern ethics. 

What is necessary for Italy is necessary for Europe. The 
disappearance of Austria is necessary for Europe, because, if she 
remains, she will remain a revolutionary epicentre in the new 
European peace, on account of the irredentism of her subject 
peoples: Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Ruthenians, Poles: 
irredentism which existed before the War, and which the War 
has revived. It is necessary for Europe that Austria should dis- 
appear, to prevent the War resulting in the formation of the 
Mitteleuropa, with the military and economic subjugation of 
‘Austria by Germany. A few months ago a programme was pre- 
sented to the Government of Vienna, which we quote as giving 
a just idea of the process of Germanisation to which Austria is 
now submitting. 


The Christian-Social Association of the German Deputies in the Austrian 
Parliament, the German National Union of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the Christian-Social Party of Vienna are ready, while remaining loyal to 
their party principles, to collaborate in the solution of the national and 
social problems which confront the State, with the purpose of obtaining the 
following results: 

(1) Concentration of all forces to repair the losses derived from the 
War, whether social or economic; 

(2) Preservation of the-alliance with Germany which has had such 
notable effects during this grave period ; 

(3) Consequently (a) closer co-ordination of the economic efforts of 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, according to the laws of economic develop- 
ment, and evolving progressively towards a full and complete financial and 
commercial union; (b) conclusion together with Germany of commercial 
treaties with other States and securing of sufficient outlets ; 

(4) Modification of the Constitution in necessary points, and with it 
the rectification of the proceedings of the Reichsrat ; 

(5) Guarantees to the Germans of Austria of the position to which they 
are entitled by reasons of State; 

(6) Reformation of the administration; maintenance of the autonomy 
of the lands and communes, and its adaptation to the special conditions of 
the different lands and the needs of the populations; introduction into 
Bohemia of divisions by zones; giving to the German minorities of the 
other crown-lands an identical legal protection ; 

(7) Precautions to ensure that, in putting into force the imperial 
rescript . . . on the privileged treatment granted to Galicia, the autonomy 
of the largest crown-land should not involve a loosening of the bonds of the 
Empire, and that, in this special case, the military, financial, economic, 
and other interests of the State should be guarded in every detail ; 

(8) Establishment of the German language as the official language, so 
as to correspond completely with the needs of the State and of a well-ordered 
administration, while taking account, in the lands of mixed language, cf 
the needs of the population in the schools and in the law courts; 

(9) Assurance of the maintenance of the German character in the 
German lands or regions like the royal and imperial residence of Vienna; 

(10) Very careful guardianship over the interests of Austria when the 
economic relations are regulated between Austria and Hungary. 
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The future of the Empire of the Hapsburgs is all comprised 
in these ten articles, from which these consequences follow : 

(a) Strengthening of the political and military alliance with 
Germany, by an economic union of the two countries so complete 
that treaties will be concluded in common as for a single country ; 

(b) Modification of the constitution to secure the political 
hegemony of the Germans in parliament (the division of Bohemia 
into artificial zones would blunt all the arms of the Czech 
separatists) ; 

(c) Strengthening of the German power and suppression of 
the Slav minorities in Cisleithania by the removal of the Galician 
deputies from the Reichsrat ; 

(d) Systematic Germanisation of the non-German populations 
by the imposition of German as the official language. 

Wé conclude that, between her Germanisation and the irre- 
dentism of her subjects, Austria constitutes a permanent danger 
for Europe. It is necessary then to free the subject peoples from 
her yoke, while preventing the German portion from uniting itself 
with Germany and thereby increasing the power of the latter. 

War is an institution innate in human society. It cannot be 
abolished. All the proposals that men have made, are making, 
and will make to abolish it are only the expression of their desire 
for a rest that is not granted them. They are an effect of war, 
a reaction from its violence and its sorrow. But, for this very 
reason, statesmen and nations are bound to extirpate the evil 
roots, to eliminate as many of the existing causes of war as they 
can, and, when a war is waged, it should have a salutary effect 
in preventing others for the generation to come. Austria is an 
evil root and must be extirpated. 

It is not possible to actualise the Kingdom of Heaven upon 
the earth, the kingdom of absolute justice and absolute good, as 
democrats and revolutionaries dream. But, nevertheless, the 
peoples should strive towards national and international systems 
of ever greater moral sanity ; when they wage war, they should 
seek to purify the moral atmosphere in which they live together, 
for the longest possible future. Now the European moral atmo- 
sphere has to be purified from Austria and from Turkey. And this 
is surely understood no less in England than in Italy; for, if 
Austria is undoubtedly the antithesis of Italy, the evil Empire of 
the Hapsburgs is likewise the antithesis of the liberal, open, 
world-wide constructive British Empire. 

ENRICO CORRADINI. 
Rome. 
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NEW LIGHT ON GERMANY’S TREACHERY: 
A REMARKABLE FRENCH INDICTMENT 


The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are not common 
wrongs; they cut to the very root of human life.—President W1uson. 


THE confusion and darkness which shrouded Europe in the first 
dreadful weeks of the War prevented a critical study of Germany’s 
military and diplomatic methods in the last hours before the Kaiser 
delivered his attack. Gradually, as men have recovered from 
the stupor into which the roar of battle and the crash of falling 
kingdoms plunged them, they have begun to scrutinise the state- 
ments of German diplomacy in the light of facts, evidence and 
records which were not known in 1914. Ina French work recently 
published (Le Mensonge du 3 Aott, 1914, Payot, Paris) with the 
help of much information supplied by the French War Office 
from its archives, the whole series of falsehoods told by the 
German Government on and before the declaration of war with 
France is examined in masterly fashion. This is a work of 
great importance for future history. It has immediate value as 
proving the extraordinary untruthfulness and perfidy of German 
diplomacy. 

No-one pretends that diplomats in the past have always told 
the truth. But that a Government should invariably and 
habitually lie in its intercourse with other Powers and in its 
utterances to its own subjects is something new in civilised life. 
After all, from of old untruthfulness has always been regarded 
as dishonourable. The Persians were taught to ‘ride well, draw 
the bow, and speak the truth.’ The philosophy of Greece incul- 
cated ‘an adamantine faith in truthfulness and right.’ The 
Romans in their greatest days kept their word, as the story of 
Regulus indicates, and did not usually make war without an 
honest declaration. Their respect for law as something above 
the individual state was their noblest legacy to mankind, and 
among the peoples whom they civilised it has never wholly died 
ouf. Among modern Germans even Haeckel—who has replaced 
Christianity by something which he regards as much finer and 
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nobler—bids his countrymen worship ‘the true, the beautiful, 
the good.” How they did it in practice Le Mensonge shall show. 
On no point has German diplomacy laid such stress as on this, 
that Germany did not mobilise till Russia had done so, and did 
not give the order to mobilise till 5 p.m. of August 1, 1914. 
This is the foundation of the German case as it has been laid 
before neutrals and ‘ pacifists.’ The date and even the hour of 
’: mobilisation are of capital importance, because the Power which 
is first ready for war gains a stupendous advantage. The process 
of mobilisation is complicated. It consists, first, of the embodi- 
ment of the reservists in the various units at the points where 
they are stationed. When the units have been brought to war 
strength they are then moved by train to the points from which 
they begin their deployment. The ‘covering troops’ on the 
{ frontier are placed in position to resist raids. When the deploy- 
ment has taken place the army begins operations against the 
enemy. The whole process in France and Germany occupies 
six to seven days, and if each army had started fair, the French 
| would have been ready at the same time as the Germans. Russia 
from her bad railway system and vast extent required at least 

fourteen to eighteen days to mobilise. She was therefore the 

one Power who could endanger nobody by beginning her 

- mobilisation in advance of others. 

The Allies have long suspected or indeed vaguely known that 
Germany lied throughout in pretending that Russia mobilised 
first by stealth, though the fact that the Germans regarded that 
unproved charge as justifying their own mobilisation is in itself 
a sharp comment on the acts of treachery which Le Mensonge 
drags to light, its evidence supplementing that contained in the 
diplomatic documents published by the Allied Governments on 
the outbreak of war and giving the following new points. 

In the spring of 1914 Germany made great preparations which 
pointed to the imminence of war. She bought a very large quan- 
tity of corn. In May 1914 she provided numbers of beds and 
hospital stores. In the same month she got ready for what her 
Staff, with a touch of sardonic humour, called ‘exceptional grand 
manceuvres,’ involving the concentration of 500,000 men close 
to the French frontier in August. In July 1914 German mer- 
chants in France hastily sent in their bills, called in debts, and 
disposed of their stock. The German Government suddenly laid 
an embargo on the supplies of foreign motor tyres in Germany, 
or in plain English, seized them. When the Kaiser left for Nor- 
way on the 5th of July, there is good reason for saying that every- 
thing had been arranged. His absence was carefully designed to 
‘throw the Entente off its guard and give the German Staff an 

opportunity of stealthily mobilising the German army, 
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The published reports of the French Embassy in Berlin show 

that the German mobilisation began in secret on the 21st of July. 
Certain new and important facts are brought to light in Le 
Mensonge. On the night of July 24 the colonels of the German 
regiments at Metz gave their officers the secret instructions— 
never divulged till the eve of war—as to the duty of the ‘ covering 
force’ on the outbreak of war. Machine guns were mounted on 
Diisseldorf station and high buildings near it. On the 25th the 
railway stations throughout Germany were occupied by the mili- 
tary, and on this and the two following days a movement by train 
of cavalry, artillery and infantry towards the Belgian frontier 
began. On the 27th the French observed German infantry 
taking post along the frontier and barbed wire being laid. Men 
on leave were ordered to rejoin. German officers of the reserve 
at Antwerp were secretly instructed at once to depart for their 
regiments. That same day five classes of reservists were called 
up. 
A reference to the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich of 1915 will show that the total number of men in these 
five classes was over 1,250,000. By the same authority the 
strength of the German army on the peace footing was 800,646, 
though French experts believe that its real force was nearer 
900,000. But, accepting German figures, on the 27th Germany 
was mobilising at least 2,050,000 men, or more than double the 
total force placed in the field in 1870 for the attack on France, 
when she mobilised 1,010,000 men. She was at the same time 
assuring the British Government of her readiness to ‘ mediate.’ 
Germany and Austria had apparently arranged between them- 
selves that Austria should on this day attack Serbia. The German 
frontier ‘covering force’ began to deploy on the Luxemburg 
frontier and the Moselle, and great movements were reported by 
the French in Alsace-Lorraine. 

All the 28th and 29th German troops in field grey (the new war 
uniform) were pouring through Frankfurt and reservists from the 
countries bordering on Germany were arriving on German terri- 
tory. Two large steamers of the Hamburg-Amerika line, loading 
for Chile and Central America at Antwerp, suddenly left for 
German ports. At Port Said a North-German Lloyd steamer 
which was due to sail for Marseilles stopped and waited under 
orders ‘to embark reservists.’ On the 29th the whole German 
‘covering force’ was in position on the French frontier, touching 
the frontier posts. Thirty military trains that ddy passed 
between Metz and Treves. The 18th army corps was concen- 
trating at Frankfurt. In Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the army 
corps were marching west. Another large category of reservist?, 
the Ersatz (about 1,500,000 strong according to the Statistisches 
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Jahrbuch), received special preliminary notices by which their 
mobilisation would be automatically accomplished on the issue 
of a proclamation. 

Germany had now 3,500,000 men actually mobilised og in 
process of mobilisation. All the preliminary steps had been 
taken without attracting any attention. She was ready to spring 
on France so soon as the proper pretext could be invented. That 
afternoon (of the 29th) the famous War Council met at Potsdam, 
and after contemplating all that had been gained by eight days 
of stealthy mobilisation, decided on war and the treacherous 
invasion of Belgium. That same day the German Ambassador 
in Petrograd informed the Russian Government of ‘ the decision 
of his Government to mobilise if Russia did not stop her military 
preparations,’ which Russia had publicly announced and which, 
in fact, were limited to the military districts affected by Austria’s 
action in previously mobilising eight army corps against Serbia. 

Thus on the German theory it was right for Germany to 
carry out a general mobilisation without proclaiming a mobili- 
sation; it was wrong for Russia to take any action, however 
local, against the partial Austrian mobilisation which had been 
openly announced in the morning of the 29th. Late that evening 
the Czar replied to an effusive appeal made to him by the Kaiser, 
with a message which the German Government has never dared 
to print, asking the Kaiser why there was such a difference be- 
tween the tone of his personal telegram and the German Am- 
bassador’s threatening summons, and ending with an offer to 
submit the Austro-Serbian question to the Hague Conference. 
The Kaiser and Herr Bethmann-Hollweg rejected this proposal 
off-hand. But for some diplomatic reason the two plotters decided 
late in that night to delay the public proclamation of the German 
mobilisation. It may have been because they feared that Austria 
might break away if they went too fast. 


Now happened the mysterious incident of the Lokalanzeiger 


on which Le Mensonge sheds much fresh light. It has always 
been known that soon after noon on the 30th of July the Lokalan- 
zeiger published a special edition, announcing that the German 
mobilisation had been proclaimed. The edition was seized and, 
after waiting some appreciable time, the German Foreign Office 
telephoned to the French and Russian Embassies, at 2 P.M., to 
say the news was false. The Russian Ambassador was told that 
the paper had been printed in advance, ‘to be ready for all 
eventualities.’ This is a very curious story to those who know 
what a tight hand the German Government keeps on its Press. 
What makes it the more extraordinary is the new fact which is 
here brought to light, that not only the Lokalanzetger, but also 
‘the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, Deutsche Zeitung, Deutsche 
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Nachrichten, and Deutsche Warte ‘ simultaneously published the 
news at 1 P.M.’ So that, as Le Mensonge points out, ‘by a 
remarkable coincidence all these five journals conceived the same 
idea at once, to publish special editions prepared beforehand the 
day that the mobilisation was declared.’ Not only this, but they 
all emitted the same special editions on the same day and at the 
same time! If the five editors had been told by some one high 
in authority that the German Government had decided to mobilise 
and that they could publish the news the incident would be 
explained. No other hypothesis suits the facts. The publication 
occurred (1) because some person present at the War Council 
had not been informed of the change of plan later in the night; 
(2) or having been informed, wished to force the Kaiser’s hand; 
or (3) because the German Government deliberately decided to 
lay a trap for Russia and force her to mobilise. 

It was not only Berlin that knew of the decision to issue the 
proclamation. Vienna had also received the news. This new 
fact is revealed, that the Berlin Correspondent of the Neue 
Wiener Zeitung at 10 A.M. on the 30th of July, at least two hours 
before the German editions had appeared, sent a telegram to his 
newspaper announcing that the mobilisation had been proclaimed, 
‘news which he had received from one of the Emperor’s staff.’ 
More than this, there is evidence that the mobilisation (or such 
part of it as had not already been carried out) did publicly begin 
on the 30th in many places. The intelligence service of the 
20th French army corps at Nancy intercepted telephonic com- 
munications between Metz and Strassburg, announcing the 
beginning of the German mobilisation that evening. Belfort 
reported to the French Government that the mayor of Altmun- 
sterél, the frontier German station, who was a German reserve 
officer, had sent his family away and paid off his employees. In 
“a very large neutral city’ the German Consul-General openly 
summoned all German reservists to join at once. 

On the 31st, at midday, the German Government played a 
new and very curious trick, announcing the proclamation of some- 
thing which it described as Kriegsgefahrzustand (literally war- 
danger-state). It pretends that it instructed its Ambassador in 
Paris to inform the French Government on the 29th of July that 
Kriegsgefahrzustand ‘ does not mean the calling up of men’ (this 
had already been generally accomplished) ‘nor mobilisation ’ 
(though this was actually in full swing), but that it did indicate 
the situation was becoming ‘more and more strained.’ The 
French Ambassador in Berlin was told a different tale, that 
Germany must take ‘grave measures of precaution’ because of 
the general Russian mobilisation (which had not taken place) and 
had therefore proclaimed Kriegsgefahrzustand. The German 
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. proclamation, however, announced not a state of danger of war 4 
a4 but a state of war (‘das Reichsgebiet . . . wird hierdurch in i 
ae Kriegszustand erklart’). The French Government has in its i 
"y hands documents proving that a large number of reservists were | 
24 automatically called out by the Kriegszustand proclamation. i 
ch Presumably they belonged to the second and third line German i 
be ' armies which yet remained to be mobilised. i 
e This Kriegsgefahrzustand was a myth and had no place in the 4 
e German constitution. This trickery was perhaps intended to i 
ul provoke France into taking precautions, when the German army i 
3 would have fallen upon her. The excuse urged for it, that Russia i 
; mobilised first, is swept away by the statements of the Germans | 
° themselves. A telegram sent by the Kaiser to the Czar at 2 P.M. 4 

of the 31st of July, two hours after the Kriegszustand had been i 

ordered, makes no allusion to the alleged Russian mobilisation. H 

The first hint of it is in a telegram from the Kaiser to King i 

George of the same day but evidently sent at a later hour, which i 
says ‘I have just heard from the Chancellor that intelligence | 


has just reached him that Nicholas this evening has ordered the - 

) mobilisation of his entire army and fleet.’ ‘Evening’ for i 
Germans is the period from 5 to 10 p.m. The preparation and 
issue of the Kriegszustand proclamation would take some time, so 
that it must have been decided in the morning, at least six and 
possibly twelve hours before the German Staff knew anything 
of the Russian mobilisation. The English version, prepared by 
the German Government, of its case against Russig, says the 
Russian mobilisation ‘ was already ordered during the afternoon 
of the 31st of July.’ Even this would have convicted the German 
Government had the German people been allowed to read it, 
so in the version submitted to them the word ‘afternoon’ 
was coolly changed to ‘morning’ (Vormittag). The German 
Government falsifies its own documents. 

At midnight of the 3lst Germany presented Russia with an 
ultimatum calling on the Russian Government to demobilise or 
else Germany would mobilise. Now followed another curious 
incident. At 7.10 p.m. of the 1st of August war was declared on 
Russia, but nothing was said of her mobilisation, and the casus 
belli was that ‘she has thought it right to begin hostilities.’ 
On the 2nd of August the German Foreign Secretary told the 
Austrian Ambassador that ‘Russian troops have crossed the 
German frontier at Schwiddern.’ The Russian Government has 
always strenuously denied that any such violation of German 
territory took place, and there can be little doubt that when the 
facts can be critically examined—which is not yet practicable— 
it will establish its case. There was a definite object in this 
German story. Austria was bound to support Germany in a 
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defensive but not in an offensive war. She was showing some 


signs of hesitation, as it seems quite certain that she wanted to . 


destroy Serbia but not in the least to embark on a world-wide 
war. For a defensive war German territory must be violated. 
Hence this tale. 

It is a strange fact, which has not before been pointed out, 
that in 1870 Bismarck invented a similar tale for the same 
purpose. In a contemporary work the story runs : 


Before the French declaration of war had been handed over at Berlin 
on July 19 at noon, a body of Chasseurs d’Afrique crossed the Prussian 
frontier at Saarbriicken at 6 a.m., but were driven back by Uhlans. This 
was the first hostile act . . . committed before a formal declaration.— 
Borsstaept and Dwyer, Franco-German War (1873), p. 228. 


No French force crossed the Prussian frontier on the 19th of July 
1870. But the lie had a definite aim. Bavaria was bound to 
Prussia by a purely defensive alliance, and on the 19th she was 
wavering. That very day, after a heated debate in which this 
news seems to have played a part, her lower chamber voted for 
war, and on the 20th her upper chamber did so. The tale having 
served its end was then cynically dropped. Modern histories 
may be searched for it in vain. 

Close upon this false charge against Russia followed a whole 
series of charges against France, professing that, as in 1870, her 
troops had attacked and treacherously entered German territory. 
The extreme antecedent improbability of such attack hardly 
needs to be’mentioned. By the 1st of August the German first- 
line army was fully mobilised, while the mobilisation of the 
French army had not begun. That very day German troops 
treacherously entered the little neutral State of Luxemburg, a 
fact which is here disclosed for the first time, as it has hitherto 
been supposed that the German entry into Luxemburg did not 
take place before the 2nd. - It is also admitted by the Kaiser in 
a telegram to King George that on the afternoon of the 1st of 
August he had ordered the German armies to attack France. At 
this juncture it seems suddenly to have occurred to somebody at 
Berlin, either the Kaiser or Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, that some 
plausible excuse for falling on a neighbour must be produced. 
As yet there was none. When early on the 2nd of August the 
ultimatum to Belgium was sent off, the Germans had thought of 
nothing better to say than that the French ‘had the intention of 
violating Belgian territory.’ Now they set their invention to 
work. , 

They manufactured no fewer than fifteen violations of the 
German frontier by the French as against Bismarck’s one in 
1870. The most famous of these was the alleged attack by 
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French airmen on the railways between Nuremberg and 
Kissingen and Ansbach, which was said to have taken place at 
3.15 p.m. of the 2nd, before war was declared, and the news of 
which filled Germany with insane fury. Professor Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorf five weeks later repeated the tale with dithyrambic 
embellishments. Yet on the 3rd of April 1916, after the German 
Government had maintained silence on the subject for nearly 
two years, the officer commanding at Nuremberg issued this 
statement : 

He has no knowledge of bombs having been thrown by enemy airmen on 
the railways from Nuremberg to Kissengen and Ansbach before the out- 
break of war. The statements and information in the newspapers on this 
» subject are manifestly false. 


Documentary evidence is produced in Le Mensonge to prove 
that on the night of August 2 the Bavarian Government (in whose 
territory Nuremberg lies) knew the tale was false and must have 
informed Berlin. None the less the bombardment of German 
railways by French airmen at Nuremberg and Carlsruhe was one 
of the German pretexts for declaring war on France on the 3rd of 
August. The Carlsruhe affair is nowhere else mentioned and 
nowhere appears in German histories. 

An even more astounding lie was a cock-and-bull story of a 
French aeroplane attempting ‘ to destroy buildings near Wesel,’ 
which was another pretext, and was accompanied by the state- 
ment on the 2nd of August that ‘a French airman has been shot 
down at Wesel.’ Le Mensonge points out that Wesel lies 150 
miles from the French frontier, and that no German has been 
able to give the name of the wonderful French airman or his 
place of burial or internment, nor is there any detail of the hour 
of the mythical attack. French records establish that the first 
French aeroplane lost in the War was MF 85, shot down on 
French territory on the 4th of August. This mysterious Wesel 
tale is closely connected with another fantasy which appeared in 
the Berliner Tageblatt of August 3 : 


Costentz, August 2.—The Prefect of Disseldorf announces that this 
morning eighty French officers wearing Prussian uniforms attempted in 
twelve motor cars to cross the Prussian frontier near Walbeck west of 
Geldern. The attempt failed. 


This was made a ground of complaint against France in London 
and an excuse for the invasion of Belgium. Walbeck lies close 
to the Dutch frontier, and the grotesque caravan must have 
passed for at least thirty miles through Dutch territory. The 
Dutch Government might have been expected instantly to contra- 
dict so preposterous a fiction, but it remained silent. The real 
object of these two tales was, as Le Mensonge states, to provide 
4n2 
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Germany with an excuse for treacherously attacking Holland, 
and when the Dutch pluck up sufficient courage to publish their 
diplomatic correspondence connected with the outbreak of war 
we shall have further light on these manceuvres. 

Other German fabrications about events on the 2nd of 
August were : 


French aeroplanes seen over the Eifel district (Rhineland). 

French airship seen at Kerpricht (actually it was a Zeppelin). 

French aeroplanes ‘bombarded’ Frankfurt (afterwards the German 
Press admitted that ‘it is not certain whether they were enemy or German 
aeroplanes ’). 

French troops seized various points in Alsace including the Col de 
Schlucht (next day the local German commanding officer announced ‘ the 
French have crossed the frontier at certain points with patrols and little 
‘ detachments, but were everywhere repulsed.’ The falsehcod of even this 
attenuated version is proved by documents and evidence printed in Le 
Mensonge). 

French officers and a doctor caught poisoning well at Metz with cholera 
bacilli, and shot (publicly denied in German Press on the 4th of August). 


It is suggested in Le Mensonge that the main reason for this- 


astounding display of mendacity was to enable the German 
Emperor to declare war without consulting the Federal Council, 
which by the constitution he could not do except in the case of 
attack. It is just possible, though not very probable in view of 
the sheep-like docility which all Germans have displayed, that 
the Federal Council might have objected to a wanton assault 
upon Belgium, France, and Russia. At the same time these 
disgraceful untruths stirred up popular passion in Germany 
against France, and prepared for a furious explosion of hatred. 
In actual fact Germany was the deliberate aggressor against 
France. This volume contains the most detailed and striking 
evidence, including depositions, documents, and photographs— 
all the exhibits in fact wanting in the case of the false German 
charges—proving that on the 2nd of August German troops at 
eleven places violated French territory, killing one French soldier 
and wounding another, while a German officer was killed and 
three German soldiers were wounded or taken prisoners, on 
French territory. German airships cruised over French territory 
in provocative fashion, and on the 3rd of August, before war had 
been declared, a German aeroplane in the most dastardly manner 
dropped six bombs on Lunéville. At Joncherey, six miles inside 
the frontier, Corporal Peugeot was killed on the 2nd of August, 
but his assassin, Lieutenant Mayer, of the 5th Mounted Jagers, 
who formed part of the 14th German Army Corps, was shot down 
and two German troopers were taken prisoners. At Suarce, 
1} miles inside French territory, a French customs official, Laibe, 
was wantonly shot by a German patrol, but ultimately recovered. 
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At Reppe a party of German cavalry was caught by the French 
customs officials inside French territory, and one trooper, Reich- 
mann, of the 22nd Dragoons, was captured. On the morning of 
the 8rd, some hours before the declaration of war, there were 
many other violations of French territory, and at various points 
on French soil three Germans were killed and four were wounded 
and taken prisoners. 

The admissions of the prisoners, the documents seized on the 
dead, and the evidence subsequently obtained by the French 
when they advanced into Alsace, show that the orders for these 
attacks came from the German high command. They were 
deliberately issued for a strategic purpose, to draw the attention 
of the French high command to Alsace and make it believe that 
the main German forces were concentrated there, leaving the 
Germans free to seize Luxemburg and Belgium. In that design 
we know that the Germans succeeded. The French concentra- 
tion was effected towards Alsace; the road through Belgium to 

_Paris was left open. 

Nevertheless Herr Bethmann-Hollweg—who undoubtedly 
knew the real facts, since on the 2nd of August the French 
Government had protested against the ‘flagrant violation ’ of its 
frontier by German troops—had the effrontery to declare to the 
Reichstag on the 4th of August : 


Cavalry patrols and French infantry detachments appeared on the 
territory of the (German) Empire. Though war had not been declared, 
France thus broke the peace and actually attacked us. Only one of the 
French complaints about the crossing of the frontier from our side is 
justified. Against express orders a patrol of the 14th Army Corps, 
apparently led by an officer (Lieutenant Mayer), crossed the frontier on 
the 2nd of August. They seem to have been shot down, only one man 
having returned. - Our troops have remained any on the defensive. 
That is the report of the General Staff. 


The Reichstag swallowed this string of impudent falsehoods 
with open mouth, as though it had been an assembly of waxworks 
or cretins. This nation of critics, who boast their skill in dissect- 
ing the past, accepted unhesitatingly the wildest and most 
grotesque fictions. The lies achieved success. Belgium and 
Northern France were conquered. Treachery triumphed. 

Is it too much to ask the people in our midst, or among the 
still remaining neutral States, who sympathise with the enemy 
or view the Allies with suspicion to study this book and examine 
these facts? They are asked to take nothing on report. The 
documentation is there, though in a Review article it cannot be 
produced. There are those, even in our midst, who assert that 
England and Germany were alike in guilt, that between the 
Allies and the Germans it is a choice between six of one and half 
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@ dozen of the other. Can those who maintain this thesis produce 
any evidence of such trickery and deceit on the part of any one 
of the Allies? If not, and if this tremendous indictment of 
German perfidy and treachery stands, then is President Wilson’s 
warning fully justified, that the present German Government 
can never be trusted by any civilised State but must be utterly 
destroyed. 


H. W. Wiison. 








THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BALKAN 
DIPLOMACY 


A suBJECT of prime importance is now to the fore, namely, the 


proposal that an attempt should be made to break up the military 
alliance of the Central Powers. Few utterances in regard to war 
aims have been more important than the phrase used by Mr. 
Bonar Law in the House of Commons on the 14th of May, * No 
blow would seem so fatal to the Germans as the detachment of one 
of their Allies.’ This follows on the change of policy in Russia and 
the proposal of the Russian Foreign Office that an attempt should 
be made to detach Bulgaria, which is the policy of detachment in 
its most practical form. M. Milyukoff allowed his view to be 
known even in public, and the Bulgarian Government, to the 
disgust of the Germans, permitted it to appear in the Bulgarian 
Press. In France detachment is being fully discussed. In 
La Victoire, for instance, the well-known publicist Hervé has 
been urging the point ever since the Russian crisis. We shall 
now hear no more of the violent attacks on the War Office and the 
Foreign Office for their leanings towards a rational policy. These 
Departments and those who shared their views have been charged 
with having been deceived by Bulgaria, and till now there has been 
no public advantage in correcting misapprehensions. But the 
attacking party, with their constant insinuations that the idea of 
peace with Germany’s allies is ‘of pro-German inspiration and 
really means paving the way to a compromise peace with Ger- 
many’ (to quote one of their organs) will henceforth be silent. 
The policy of detachment is now that of the Allies. 

An incidental] feature of this sensational change of front is 
that the much debated question of our failure in Balkan diplomacy 
can now be clarified. 

The public has been under a great delusion in regard to the 
Balken question, for it was believed that Sir Edward Grey adopted 
the so-called ‘ pro-Bulgarian’ attitude, and was deceived by Bul- 
garia to the detriment of Serbia. The trouble, in point of fact, 
was, that offers worthy of the name were not made to Bulgaria ; 
and it is time now to say that the credit of having urged that they 
should be made is due to Mr. Lloyd George. 
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The plan of sending a force to Salonica, again, was originally 
part of a scheme designed, not only to support Serbia, but for the 
enlistment of Bulgaria on our side. The subsequent plan of using 
Salonica to beat Bulgaria was a pis aller. Its success as a step in 
the march to the Danube appears now to be impossible, but the 
Prime Minister may have the satisfaction of seeing it used in its 
original form as an assistance to diplomatic action. It would be 
no more than justice that his policy in regard to Salonica should in 
this way be vindicated and not discredited, as it otherwise will be. 
At a time when hardly anyone saw the fundamental importance of 
‘ securing the Balkan State which held the corridor, the Prime 
Minister displayed an energy in the matter which was almost 
successful, and I desire to pay my tribute of admiration to him. 

It is not widely known that the question of detachment arose 
in a practical form last August. It was then decided by the Allies 
that, whether the Bulgarian advances were genuine or not, it was 
preferable to reject them, and to continue the policy of cutting the 
German corridor by military pressure, in the hope of joining up 
with the Russian armies. But it is now seen that the new policy 
can only be resisted in direct opposition to Russian desires, and 
that detachment offers the best hope of success for the Allies, 
including Serbia. Public feeling is favourable. The proposal is 
viewed in England and France as a means of weakening and 
defeating the real enemy Germany, and it is in that light that it is 
of vital importance at the present moment. The Germans got 
their way in the Balkans largely by the threat of frightfulness, 
and nothing would be more fitting than that their barbarities 
should be punished by the loss of the Eastern corridor, which they 
won by that threat. 

The advantages of detachment, if it can be obtained, are evi- 
dent. They have been particularly evident to me, because I have 
been in Bulgaria during the War, having gone there at the 
request of the present Prime Minister in September 1914, and 
having been familiar with the political leaders of Bulgaria and 
Serbia for some years past. 

In considering the detachment policy there are three questions 
which have to be faced : (1) Is the proposal desirable? (2) Is it 
feasible? (3) Is it consistent with honour? 

To arrive at an answer, the Balkan problem should be 
viewed as a whole, both as a military factor and as a vital element 
in a settlement designed to be permanent. The Balkans gave 
Germany an opening for war, because she found there States and 
populations rightly dissatisfied. The wishes of the people on the 
spot had been neglected, and led to the explosion. All our 
schemes of barrier-States will be vain if due recognition of 
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Jegitimate national. aspirations is not accorded to each and every 
Balkan State. 

In this article we are dealing with a particular item of war 
diplomacy. But let us view it with an eye on the future of 
Europe and the world, and let us recollect that any plan based on 


: the need of rewarding or punishing one State or another is doomed 


to fail, unless we also study the local sympathies and needs. For 
the European belligerents this is difficult, far more difficult, for 
instance, than for our American Allies. Their view, indeed, 
would be a valuable guide, for they know the Near East well 
through their educational missions. 

As to the desirability of the proposal, in a military sense the 
advantage is obvious. Let me define what is suggested. It is 
that the Bulgarians might, when the moment comes, be 
induced, not indeed to fight for us, but to break with Germany, 
and as a pledge of good faith to allow the Allies to use their 
railways, now largely managed by Germans. The inducement 
offered might be the recognition of the 1912 Treaty between 
Bulgaria and Serbia (in which Russia was the arbitrator, and 
which gave part of Macedonia to Bulgaria) and of the old frontier 
with Rumania in the Dobrudja. We have other inducements to 
offer, probably adequate in amount. The corridor to the East, 
which is Germany’s main object in the War, would in that case 
be cut ; Turkey would become comparatively helpless ; the Salonica 
Army would be free. The advantages in regard to tonnage and 
transport and the submarine problem in general are sufficiently 
evident. But the question of retirement from Salonica is a 
question apart. I only urge that the cessation of the offensive 
would of itself, with the retirement to the inner defences known as 
‘the bird cage,’ make an immense difference to the Salonica 
transport problem. 

What is more important is the diplomatic question. The idea 
of breaking the corridor by force is exploded and, if we are not ta 
succeed in the offensive, we need a clear reply to the question, 
What is the object of spending lives and resources in order to 
destroy potential friends? The answer commonly given is that 
we are at all events ‘containing’ enemy forces. This is a very 
doubtful matter. The moment that Bulgaria has ceased to be a 
combatant on the German side, she would be a menace to the 
Turks. Those of us who know the Young Turks realise best the 
deep-rooted suspicion of Bulgaria that they have always felt, and 


felt rightly, for there has been no other Balkan State that they . 


needed to fear. Talaat and Enver would immediately recall 
perhaps several divisions to Constantinople. This matter I am 
content to leave to the opinion of the War Staff. An essential 
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trouble has been that military opinion has been overruled by 
politicians, and, of course, immense difficulties have resulted from 
non-military motives, political and other, among the Allies. 

On this point of desirability we cannot ignore the factor of the 
Russian Revolution. We were led by the old Russian Govern. 
ment against our will into commitments that we did not want, 
e.g. in regard to Constantinople, through fear of a separate Russo. 
German peace. We have to consider the Russian Government 
for the same reasons now. 


But it remains to ask whether the policy is feasible, and 
whether it is honourable. Any answer to these questions is 
valueless which does not take account of the situation which 
existed at the beginning of the War. When the War began, the 
eyes of England and of France were naturally upon the Western 
theatre. It was only after many months that interest began to 
be aroused by the exploits and sufferings of our Serbian Allies. 
It was then felt that loyalty must be shown to them in its fullest 
possible form, and we have since witnessed a magnificent display 
of Red Cross enterprise and relief work both in personal devotion 
and financial liberality. Meanwhile official action had followed a 
similar course. Mr. Churchill, in one of his recent articles survey- 
ing the War, has recalled how war-policy was then under the 
domination of one maxim, the Napoleonic maxim that the enemy 
must be sought where his greatest force lies, while the temptation 
to scatter operations elsewhere should be resisted. Little atten- 
tion was therefore paid to the Balkans, beyond the necessary duty 
of supplying Serbia with material aid. | We learnt later from 
Sir Edward Grey that his hope was to keep the other Balkan 
States out of the War. It was evident from the first to those 
familiar with the Near East, and it was urged by many of us, that 
Serbian aspirations could only be realised if the Balkan States 
worked together; that events would thwart Sir Edward Grey’s 
plan of keeping them out of the War; that Germany’s object, 
perhaps her main object in the.War, was to establish a corridor 
through the Balkans to the East. It was also seen that the Allies 
held the trump cards, because the best opportunity for every 
Balkan State to realise its unification lay in help from the Allies, 
at the expense of Austria and Turkey; and that while mutual 
agreement could not possibly be arranged between the States 
lately engaged in the bitterest strife, a fair scheme of claims based 
on the wishes of the population, if held out as a reward by the 
three Great Powers, with an appearance of sincerity and with 
definite undertakings, would have irresistible attraction not only 
for Bulgaria, but also for Greece, Serbia, and Rumania. Ger- 
many’s one hope was to play upon the enmity of Bulgaria against 
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rom Serbia and the burning desire of Bulgarians to redress the 


universally admitted injustices of the Treaty of Bukarest, by } 
* the which countries known to be Bulgarian in sympathy were sub- 
jected to Greece, Rumania, and on a still larger scale to Serbia. 


of great importance in the practical problem of to-day. . There 
was little reality in the subsequent communications between the 
two Governments. The inevitable disaster, viz. the entry of 


a ‘At that time, at all events, the enemy thought we might win 
wail Bulgaria. This fact was impressed clearly enough on myself by 
vent their anxiety to bring my Balkan work to an end by assassination 
in October 1914. The so-called ‘ pro-Bulgars,’ so far from being i 
deceived by Bulgaria, insisted that, whereas Bulgaria could be | 

and won, she would, if not fairly treated, try to get her rights from the 
i other side. Allied diplomacy, however, thought such action too 
ich | p difficult. It exerted no comprehensive activity, but at intervals 
the made isolated efforts to please one State or another by promises, 
ern some of which proved only contradictory, and embarrassing to 
to action in another direction demanded by circumstances a little 
es, later. 

est Such sympathy as existed here took spasmodic and antagonistic 
lay forms. The school which desired to see the whole matter dealt 
on with as of vital importance, and as requiring the recognition of the 
la rights of Bulgaria, because she, through her geographical and 
ay- military strength, held the key to the position, had to contend with 
he the unthinking excitement of ‘ pro-Serbian’ feeling, which tended 
ny merely to the blind adoption of the point of view of one Balkan 
on State alone. The peculiar tragedy lay in the fact that this un- 
n- doubtedly altruistic passion actually prevented the salvation of 
ty Serbia herself—the very country which it desired to save. The 
m ' Foreign Office, though warned repeatedly of the certainty that 
n Bulgaria, if not dealt with by the Allies, would be forced to resort 
- to Germany, so that Serbia would be destroyed, hesitated under 
at the influence of rival pressures, and sought safety in not com- 
08 mitting itself to either policy, thus irritating both sides at once. 

"s In March 1915 there occurred an episode of great importance. 
t, The Bulgarian plenipotentiary in London was invited by a 
or Minister of the highest authority to telegraph to his Government 
“ an attractive proposal, but when the Bulgarian Government 
y replied, making a definite request for a statement of the Entente’s 
;, intentions, and saying that the Government would then come to 
J a decision, the proposal was not adhered to by the Cabinet, and 
8 after long delay a cold answer was returned. Such an experience 
1 was enough to discredit and discourage the pro-Entente parties at 
2 Sofia, and it is perhaps, even by itself, a sufficient answer to the 
. charge that Bulgaria had no justification for mistrusting the 
7 Allies. The incident might well remain in obscurity if it were not 
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Bulgaria against us, was the natural result of attempting to wage 
a great war unsupported by active diplomacy. 

I have reviewed the facts in order to show that Bulgaria had 
ground for distrusting us, and may yet be won, now that she need 
not fear Russia. The charge against the Allies’ diplomacy, of 
which the British Foreign Office must bear its full share, is that 
it lost the sole opportunity of early and crushing victory. What 
fundamentally were its defects? (1) It held, as we learnt after. 
wards, that the Balkan States could be kept out of war altogether. 
(2) It was untrue to the principle of national rights. (3) It failed 
to unify itself so as to arrive at decision-and action. Further, the 
Foreign Office must bear a heavy share of blame for ‘ red tape.’ 
One of the really important causes of the Entente’s failure was 
the unwillingness to place at Sofia diplomatic machinery capable 
of carrying out a rational policy. We had at Sofia a minister of 
violent and notorious anti-Bulgarian views. Eight months after 
the War began, the Foreign Office recalled him, thus admitting 
that he was the wrong man for the job, and that they kept him 
there when the work required another man. 

Fundamentally the question was one of pleasing our Ally or 
of benefiting her, because to benefit her involved dictating con- 
cessions to her. I say this because it was known all along that, 
unless Bulgaria remained with us, the position of Serbia was 
precarious. It could not be expected that any of the sniall States 
should voluntarily put its claims so low as to admit of a general 
scheme of compromise. Obviously, the only hope lay in the 
agreement of the three Powers to dictate to the small Powers a 
policy of compensations. ‘The prizes resulting from co-operation, 
by the enlargement of the Balkan States upon the outer circle of 
their territories, were such as to render evident the advantage 
of the sacrifice of territories, infinitely smaller, at the centre. 
Expansion was possible to the north for Serbia, and for Rumania, 
if they were to lose in the process the purely Bulgarian districts 
which they had acquired the year before. The Serbian Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, when I visited the Serbian Headquarters 
in November 1914 with M. Passich and his colleagues, were not 
intransigent. They were expecting to be dictated to, and ready, 
of course, to obey Serbia’s great patron, Russia; but they 
naturally could not face the Skupshtina with a voluntary proposal 
for any cession whatever. 

The principle of expansion applied also to Greece, because, 
owing to the prospect of having Anatolia to dispose of, the Entente 
could offer Greece the realisation of Magna Graecia in Asia Minor. 
M. Venizelos discussed this with me in December 1914, and, as 
we know from the memorandum which he published after his 
fall from office, he was ready on such conditions to buy the co- 

operation of Bulgaria by ceding the port of Kavalla. 
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Entente diplomacy, however, proposed no definite scheme, 
partly, as it appears, through the influence of the sentimental 
forces which I have alluded to, and partly through its failure to 
establish any unified machinery for diplomatic action. To cut 
short a melancholy story, the tug of war between rival schools, 
both unofficial and official, resulted in the virtua] paralysis of firm 
and rational action, and the loss of the only available opportunity 
for a rapid and successful ending of the War. When we had lost 
that opportunity it was naturally insisted that Bulgaria had, from 
the first, been committed to our enemies. But, quite apart from 
other proof, the Dardanelles Commission Report contains suffi- 
cient evidence that the co-operation of Bulgaria was expected, and 
was considered obtainable. I would only add one piece of evi- 
dence, that of Mr. O’Beirne, appointed our Minister at Sofia in 
the spring of 1915, whose tragic loss along with Lord Kitchener 
was such a heavy one to the Diplomatic Service. He insisted that 
even up to the 6th of September, a few days before Bulgaria 
mobilised, the Bulgarian Government had refused to sign the 
agreement with Turkey ; that the intention to fight against the 
Allies had not been formed; and that it arose only ‘when the 
ultimatum was sent to Bulgaria by Russia. 

So ended the attempts of the Entente to galvanise itself into 
a diplomatic entity for keeping Bulgaria out of Germany’s hands. 
The difficulties of co-ordination, it must be admitted, were far 
greater than in the military sphere, where they were overcome. 
Nothing but the influence of a predominant personality could have 
removed them. 


As to whether the detachment of Bulgaria is feasible, it is, of 
course, not possible to arrive at absolute certainty, nor is it 
necessary. The opinion of the Russian Government is sufficient 
guide, and it is clear that the Ministers of that country think it 
is time to place before the Bulgarian Government and people an 
offer which may attract them. The offer must be made as soon 
as there is a chance that Bulgaria may decide to follow it. Her 
desire to achieve unity with real freedom, rather than unity as a 


- German gangway, is a motive that kept Bulgaria from recovering 


Macedonia till the Allies proved unwilling to help. It is a desire 
that operates still. 

If we want indications that the policy of detachment has 
become more feasible, we may notice some conspicuous signs of a 
change of mind in Bulgaria. Even the Serbian Press Bureau 
publishes proofs of this kind. It reports that the Bulgarian 
Premier, M. Radoslavoff, is, as the Bureau puts it, ‘ creeping 
round ’ towards friendly talk with Russia. 

Again, the adhesion of America undoubtedly helps to attract 
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Bulgarians, for America is looked upon as the educational creator 
of their country. We see a proof of this in the fact that the 
Germans failed to induce Bulgaria to break off relations with 
America when Turkey did so. Obviously the Revolution com. 
pletely changes the Bulgarian attitude to Russia, for so long ag 
Russia was autocratic and anti-national Bulgaria was only in part 
pro-Russian. As to Russia herself, whatever may be the differ. 
ences of opinion on war aims in Petrograd, the detachment of 
Bulgaria is the one point on which pacific ministers are as keen as 
M. Milyukoff, or even keener. In France we see a strong 
current in the same direction. Many of the arguments which 
we know to have been strongly attractive to Bulgaria in 1914 
remain attractive still, while the chief objection has been removed 
by Russia’s abandonment of the policy of annexing the Straits, 


It remains to ask, Is the proposal consistent with honour? 
The opponents of the policy of detachment have all along relied 
on the argument from sentiment. They have appealed to the 
natural instinct to follow the immediate requests of Serbia, of 
Rumania, and of the Venizelist section in Greece. The reply to 
these people is ‘ What service has your policy rendered to Serbia, 
Greece, or Rumania? Has it brought upon them anything but 
catastrophe? ’ 

It has been impossible since Bulgaria went to war to consider 
her conduct coolly, because we do not discuss such questions in 
regard to enemy States if we can avoid it. But the new Russian 
policy compels us to ask, Was Bulgaria treacherous or not? 

It is now evident, to all who are not wilfully blind to the truth, 
that a larger section of opinion was unfriendly to us in Greece 
than in Bulgaria. Yet just because King Constantine was 
obliged to forgo a policy of open attack, and content himself by 
treacherously harassing the Allies, we are told that the vast mili- 
tary advantage of detaching Bulgaria must be sacrificed to the 
duty of keeping Macedonia for our few friends in Greece. 

The idea that Bulgaria was treacherous has been sedulously 
promulgated by the party which has lost its head about Balkan 
affairs and forgotten British interests. Some members of this 
party are moved by enthusiasm for Serbia, which we all ought to 
feel : some by spiteful animosity against Bulgaria, which is a 
shallow and uninformed sentiment, very unprofitable to us and to 
each one of our Allies, both great and small. A genuine mania 
has arisen among them. Here is a sample taken from The New 
Europe, an organ which combines much interesting matter with 
some that is flatly hostile to the policy of the Cabinet : 


With Bulgaria, as with Prussia, we are at war for a very definite ethical 
reason, and the cause of democracy against militarism almost inevitably 
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involved us in a clash with the ‘ Prussians of the Balkans’. . . . Over purely 
political questions—both internal and external—there is again a marked 
similarity between tho situation in Germany and that in Bulgaria. The 
two Governments, and to some extent the two peoples, are linked not only 
by paper treaties, but by similar interests and ideals. 

This, mark you, about a country which we British applauded 
afew years ago as a genuine democracy and which has been 
criticised for granting the suffrage to gipsies! We have only to 
recall the sensation made by Dicey’s description of the Bulgarian 
democracy in The Peasant State. The right word for such 
yapourings is ‘tosh.’ It is worse—it is conscious nonsense. But 
it would be well if some intriguers had stopped short at nonsense. 
A far more reprehensible method has been employed by the 
promoters of agitation. They have not hesitated to publish 
libels against highly placed officials. ’ 

It is well that this question has been so largely debated as a 
matter of loyalty to our friends, especially Serbia. It is assumed 
by some that the so-called pro-Bulgarian policy is anti-Serbian, 
but the fact is that it remains the only real method of benefiting 
Serbia. In the first stages of the War it was largely a question 
whether Serbia should be flattered or benefited, and some of us 
who knew the Serbians, and invited sympathy for them years 
before their new and noisy advocates, desired to see Serbia not 
flattered by promises but saved by deeds. It is almost cruel to 
point to the result of the ‘Serbophil ’ policy on the friendly Greeks, 
the Rumanians, and the Serbs. Their ill-treatment lay not 
in disregarding their expressed wishes, but in the failure of 
Russia, France, and England to discharge their duty as paternal 
protectors. 

What of the future? What is the plan by which, without 
detaching Bulgaria, we are likely to free the Greater Serbia, the 
Greater Rumania, or the Greater Greece? The anti-Bulgar idea, 
as a matter of fact, led to the pro-Constantine policy, and the 
ruin of Venizelos, whose plan of buying Bulgaria by ceding 
Kavalla was made to appear a treasonable proposal, a proposal to 
cede the soil of Greece without necessity. The dictation of that 
course by the three Great Powers would have sheltered him from 
the charge, by showing that he bowed to force majeure. 

Venizelos, a great statesman in the true sense, had always a 
severe struggle with the crude and truculent forces in Greece 
which preferred the blatant type of King Constantine. But what 
destroyed his influence (even with many of the more decent 
forces) was the failure of the Allies to dictate a settlement. 
Venizelos saw the Balkan problem as a whole, but the Entente 
would not help him through. 

The alternative idea that with Greek help we should have 
succeeded in forcing the Dardanelles, or that Serbia, without our 
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aid, if allowed to attack Bulgaria, could have resisted be 
Bulgaria and Germany, is, of course, utterly absurd. ; 

To create a unified Serbia is a statesmanlike project. To 
extend Serbia artificially to the Aegean, regardless of local desires, ~ 
in order to outweigh Bulgaria, would be to repeat and develop 
the mistake of 1913, which enabled Germany to win Bulgaria ~ 
and crush Serbia. The true barrier to external intrigues remains, 
as Mr. Gladstone prophesied, the ‘breasts of free men,’ free | 
peoples of whatever race, united in defence of their own true 
territory. 

The formulation of a policy satisfying national claims all 
round, dictated with a moderate amount of firmness, would have 
won all the Balkan States. Perhaps the day is not far distant 
when our policy, after vast and needless expenditure of treasure 
and life through the mistake of our diplomacy in 1914, may be 
reversed, and when we shall be in a position to effect in the’ 
Balkans something of real advantage to ourselves and our Allies. 


Nort Buxton. 





MONARCHY AND ‘DEMOCRACY’ 


The one remains, the many change and pass. 


‘Tue Monarch and the Multitude.’ Such was Disraeli’s lifelong 
aspiration. Throughout and with all his might he strove against 
every form of oligarchy or despotism—however speciously veiled— 
that sought to part this natural alliance. He purposed a 
popular government based on those national institutions of a free 
country that express its character, empower its progress, and 
ensure its order. He realised that, in the mouths of agitators, 
the ‘People’ usually means some other people—the few who, 
as even Rousseau insisted, always govern the many ; that Demo- 
cracy, invaluable as an element limited like every element in the 
Constitution, is a fluid term for a variable thing and is often twisted 
into a practice contradicting its professions ; that it becomes dis- 
ruptive and dangerous when made the master; that, moreover, 
it is an abstraction with scant imaginative appeal and with ten- 
dencies counter to the special aptitudes of nations which best 
further the common stock of the human family. He did not 
live to see—though he foresaw—its travesty as ‘The Demo- 
cracy ’ which means one class—and not the most enlightened— 
inflamed against the rest and even bent on overwhelming them. 
In playing with Democracy politicians have played with fire, and 
now shrink helpless before their own conflagration. Tribunes 
and agitators have a fleeting and often a fussy day, but Monarchy 
never dies, and a dignity that the monarchless are keen to appre- 
ciate surrounds the throne. Our Monarchy is no mere hereditary 
Republic. Those whom a feeling for comradeship disinclines to 
Kings do not perceive that a good King can be a comrade but that 
no comrade can be a King. 

The War is fast dispersing shams and shibboleths and bringing 
the primitive into relief. The moment is ripe for the restoration 
of Kingship to its due place in our commonwealth. The Empire 
has no doubts whatever about Monarchy and without it would 
break away. It is only a succession of political bores and busy- 
bodies that have long intrigued to turn it into a wax automaton. 

Vor. LXXXI—No. 484 1225 41 
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It is just because the King is above parties and the Crown beyond 
caucus that politicians would nullify him and restrict his activities 
to ceremonies or pageants. He was to be a puppet danced on 
the wirepullers’ wires. They would annex his prerogatives. 
The subject is certainly in the air. There was a time when 
the National Anthem was almost ignored in certain quarters, 
Now everywhere it reawakens enthusiasm, and we have even a 
financial ‘ Daily’ publishing a précis of how the manceuverers 
have circumscribed the Crown. On the other hand, we have the 
ingenious Mr. Wells, an irrepressible prescriber for the body 
politic, rashly rushing into print and prediction. Mr. Wells often 
speaks sense though as often not sensibly, and he is perpetually 
‘ finding ’ things that are as old as the floods, so that his discoveries 
sometimes prove to be merely his own desires divorced from 
experience. He is the platitudinarian of paradox, and of late. he 
has been zealous indeed. First7he writes to The Times advocating 
some vague sort of republican league with a side-glance at a figure- 
head monarchy. He quite forgets that Republicanism as such 
ig as dead as the Utilitarians and that its youngest and most 
pushing child, our latter-day ‘Democracy,’ usurps its seat. He 
instances Athens. Surely he knows that Athens—a city small as 
Oxford—only managed her special Democracy through a system 
of slaves, that it soon bred tyranny in its most odious shape, 
that it proved incompatible with Empire and culminated in 
collapse. And now he is hectoring Monarchy about those Teuton 
marriages from which it must be rejoicing to escape without Mr. 
Wells’ permission. He asserts that these German connexions 
made for war. History hardly bears him out, for the cases chosen 
are of wars, rightly or wrongly, avoided. And he must be aware 
that past democracies have been quite as autocratic as any 
monarchies and that, pace the ‘ pacifists,’ Democracy is always 
‘taking offence and standing on its rights. But when he comes 
to the present War of Nations he fairly astounds us. Germany 
openly, unblushingly provoked the War, but what invited the pro- 
vocation? Was it cramped royalty or a servile parliament, or 
the strong, sound, virile Nation? Or was it not rather the sole 
unfettered, rampant thing left, the socialistic ‘ pacifist’ Trade 
Unions? Walworth Hall and the Hague Palace did it between 
them. Frequently forewarned, they crassly, arrogantly, pre 
vented us from being forearmed, and they were abetted by those 
who made their account out* of them—the wire-pullers whom 
‘Democracy’ has degraded from being statesmen into being 
politicians. Obstinately they declined any kind of discipline or 
self-sacrifice. Ignorantly they proclaimed that war was impos- 
sible while the courtiers of King Demos, like those of King 
Canute, sat on the shore and cried ‘ Thus far and no further.’ 
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‘Democracy ’ vociferated that ‘Labour’—which meant not the 
hand-worker but his misguiders—was omniscient as well as omni- 
potent. It concentrated its energies on political bullying and 
class-conflict. It insisted on diverting ours from the insurance of 
peace to wrangles about the distribution of capital. Wealth, not 
the commonwealth, wasitsaim. It made fetiches of its prejudices 
and yet each of its idols has fallen as each of its forecasts has 
failed. It has been under a perpetual mistake, and reminds one 
of the character ‘ who had only one idea and that a wrong one.’ 
Its ‘leaders’ could not control it and the best of them have been 
manly enough to recant. And yet Mr. Wells takes Monarchy to 
task. He writes, it might be said, not wisely but too Wells. And 
he plays blind-man’s-buff with causes. He is always ‘finding’ 
things and misnaming them. By the same token he tells us that 
at length, like Robespierre, he has ‘ found ’ God—a God apparently 
of his own moods and attended by the trite old theory of dualism. 
‘ All about God,’ by Mr. H. G. Wells! For such a real humourist 
as he is, he takes himself over-gravely, and he will forgive us for 
saying that the Sphinx still smiles. To-morrow he may ‘find’ 
that some new super-democracy is required and he will easily 
invent one to order. Let us be quite sure what ‘ Democracy ’ has 
come to mean. Is it syndicalism, is it nationalism (as the War 
has forced it to be), or is it inveterately cosmopolitan with no 
country but its Unions, and no patriotism but their fiat? We 
are being assured that nationality is unchristian and that some 
Grand Hotel of the Globe Unlimited would be the surest pre- 
servative of peace. In effect it would pave the way for syndi- 
calist anarchy and internecine wars of trade against trade. When 
will theorists discern that ‘ The Kingdom of God is within you’? 
And when will they learn that democratic France, for example, 
will never barter away her birthright of nationalism ? 

All revolts against thrones have been against absolute, arbi- 
trary or unnational Kings, and King Demos may find this out to 
his cost. The Crown stands for nationality and, under wise limi- 
tations, is the trustee of the people, linking the future with the 
past, moderating or modifying upheavals by the common sense of 
tradition. Our King too is the most human of institutions—the 
centre of the home so dear to England, the focus of the Empire, 
the ‘fountain of honour’ and a symbol of chivalry—that 
‘cheap defence of nations.’ What Milton assailed in Kingship 
with his huge artillery of abuse was that it had turned arbitrary 
and bureaucratic, not that it was dynastic, and Cromwell himself 
tried to found a dynasty as an essential safeguard against the 
ambitions of cranks and fanatics. France turned republican just 
because both monarchy and aristocracy had claimed to be absolute 


and ceased to be national. And the New World founded its great 
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Republic on similar grounds, with the result that its undynastic 
President has powers far fuller—and influence much less—than 
@ constitutional King. In each case a centralising bureaucracy 
has arisen which both nations originally abhorred, and in each 
case a senate has proved helpless to check it. Nicaragua alone, 
I believe, shares with us the distinction of our present one 
chamber system, but our House of Lords, so far from being vitally 
extinguished, still shows itself more widely representative and 
truly independent than our enchained House of Commons. 
Now, if we emulate Mr. Wells and in our turn set out to 
‘find’ things, we find that ‘Democracy ’"—‘as she is spoke’— 
so far from representing the million, is nothing but a dictatorship 
working in secret and organised for disorganisation. It claims 
to be unlimited. It grasps at supreme power. It dragoons 
Labour, threatens the community, and invalidates constitutional 
government, making itself indeed a sort of Committee of 
Unsafety. It exploits the wants that demand considered and 
considerate remedies, and the worst of capitalists could not be 
greedier. In its eagerness to convert capital and authority into 
income and subservience it favours the colossal deadweight of 
prodigal bureaucrats : the ‘ vested interests’ which it scathes are 
nothing to the vested influence that it promotes. And when, as 
of late, it comes to collide, not with Capital but with the rigid 
‘State’ which it demands, the futility of the position is aggra- 
vated. The popularity of the Sovereign is far more democratic 
than the Sovereignty of the People, for it implies personality, per- 
manence, sympathy, publicity. The King’s influence is quiet but 
pervasive. It appeals to all, and not only to circles and corners. 
The King embodies and unites the whole nation, and he rules by 
that service which ‘is perfect freedom.’ The ‘ People,’ on the 
other hand—the demagogue’s ‘ People ’—tends to spurn service; 
and so much do the demagogues love their victim that—as has been 
well said—-with the People they would share tts last crust. Thus 
it happens that the Multitude—the real People—are made out to be 
an exempted and privileged caste to grind the rest of the community 
to powder, just as, in another sphere, the Prussian Military Caste is 
exempted and privileged for the same ends. When Labour- 
Socialists rightly denounce such tyranny, may we not rejoin ‘ Thou 
art the man’? For who now are the ‘ People ’—in the political 
sense? There is but one answer—the Trade Unions, once s0 
honest and helpful, now above law and reason. The ‘ People’ is 
certainly not the worker who often does not know why he is com- 
mandeered to strike. Many of these Trade Unions are revolutionary 
leagues. They terrorise the masses—even while we are agonising 
—by wasteful and paralysing strikes, they persecute and preclude 
free labour, they tear up solemn contracts as so many ‘ scraps of 
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paper,’ they sacrifice skilled toil to the unskilled, they oppress 
workwomen, they manufacture the grievances which they use as 
bludgeons, they would compel the whole world to come in—to 
enter the narrow room which they substitute for country. They 
deride initiative and independence : at the hour of supreme need 
they even raise the cry of starvation and ‘profiteers’ in districts 
where high wages—equally ‘ profiteering ’—and wanton extrava- 
gance are notorious. What have such to do with the fine fellows 
from their midst who are fighuing and bleeding for us all? ‘Ask 
the Army what it thinks of such unions and their self-identifica- 
tion with the ‘ People.’ And ask it when it returns. If anyone 
wishes to realise the kind of evils inherent in unmitigated ‘ Demo- 
cracy,’ let them read the remarkable book by Professor Michels, 
recently translated from the Italian. 

Perhaps we have the ‘Democracy’ we deserve, since it is 
obvious that but for real evils neglected and an abdicated guidance 
by disinterested public spirit this sour leaven could never have been 
raised. Redress should come from statesmen whom King and 
People can trust, and in a House purified and nationally repre- 
sentative instead of the present mechanical court of registration. 
But what this pseudo-‘ Democracy’ clamours to exact is in fact 
the negation of any Government, for they will only acclaim 
Ministers that yield to pressure: the squeezers govern the 
squeezed. Once the crowd wished statesmen to do and visualise 
their thinking for them: now the crowd is implored to give a 
lead. And yet our politicians have begun to assure us that 
our sons are dying for ‘Democracy’ and that Democracy is 
Liberty. Heaven save the mark! Our sons are dying for the 
good old simple causes of King and Home and Country and 
Honour. Who would die for Mr. Smillie? 

If the King’s recent tour among munitioners were followed 
by alternating holidays to overstrained and misled workers, 
more would be done to exorcise the strike spirit than by all the 
speeches and stratagems in the world. But Bureaucracy—which 
is ‘ Democracy ’ in office—cares for none of these things and con- 
tinues -its orgy of centralisation. Soon, ‘Who will disobey 
London?’ We are surfeiting on what Milton called ‘the ward- 
ship of an overseeing fist.’ ‘I hate,’ he indignantly exclaimed, 
‘I hate a pupil-teacher.. He might well lesson our new 
Puritans and the anaemic idealogues who perpetually parade 
as idealists. 

‘Democracy’ rules by rings, the King by the personality of 
his office, even when he is not gifted with individual magnetism. 
He is an antidote to abstractions. For individuals we are born, 
and the psychology of a crowd is the worst canon possible. 
“Not this man, but Barabbas.’ There we have the new ‘ Demo- 
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cracy’ that dares to blazon Freedom on its banner. The King 
can effect more by visiting his people, by friendly converse in 
their homes, where the flame of loyalty still burns, than all the 
experiments and expedients of such as confuse and trouble the 
land. ‘The boldest measures are the safest,’ and a royal progress 
through Ireland, a royal prince at the Castle are much to be 
desired. The Irish love romance, and none cheered the King 
lately at Liverpool more heartily than they did. Sentiment sways 
the world far more than argument, and I agree with Mr. Wells 
when he says that there is need for dramatic and forestalling 
imagination. The psychological moment is everything. It would 
have been better if the royal Food Proclamation issued by the 
King in Council had been couched in his own stirring words 
instead of in the verbiage of his great-great-grandfather. 

I mentioned Mr. Smillie, the president of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, and the other day I turned from a most ill-judged speech of 
his invoking the Russian Revolution to an early essay by that 


great leader and thinker, General Smuts. Personal influence, .- 


he wrote, is the main factor in life and in religion. Is the creed 
of ‘Democracy’ a denial of reverence and obedience? If so, 
heaven help England, for history will have warned us in vain. 

Surely the time has come for a revival of those kingly powers 
which have long been unconstitutionally curtailed, for the part- 
nership of true Monarchy and Democracy in ‘a new world’ of 
content and conciliation. 

A despot thou and yet thy people free, 
And by the heart, not hand enslaving us. 

Influence is inspiration when it works with the fairplay of free 
public opinion. It is simply wicked to decry Kingship because of 
its abuses in other countries, or to inveigh against Capital per se 
on the plea of a spurious ‘ equality "—that physical equality which, 
if we reflect, necessitates unlimited employment. Equality of 
opportunity should in every way be extended. That it exists here 
far more than anywhere is shown by the example of our present 
Prime Minister. 

In 1812, the year when Napoleon enlisted America, Canning, 
pratesting against the notion of us as a ‘Crowned Republic,’ 
relied on the ‘vigour of the Crown’ in association with ‘the 
body of the People.’ After the Reform Bill had turned a Whig 


into a Liberal oligarchy, the young Disraeli maintained that ‘The ~ 


Monarchy of the Tories is more democratic than the Republic of 
the Whigs.’ And in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession Peel 
thus addressed Croker : 


The theory of the Constitution is that the King has no will except in the 
choice of his ministers. . . . But this, like a thousand other theories, is at 
variance with the fact. The personal character of the Sovereign . . . has 
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an immense political effect... . His influence, though dormant and unseen, 
may be very powerful. ... A King, after a reign of ten years, ought to know 
much more of the machine-of government than any other man in the 
country. The knowledge that the King holds firmly a certain opinion, and 
will abide by it, prevents in many eases an opposite opinion being offered 
him. The personal character of a really constitutional King... . is prac- 
tically so much ballast, keeping the vessel of State steady in her course, 
countervailing the levity of popular ministers forced by oratory into public 
councils, the blasts of democratic passions, the ground-swell of public dis- 

content and ‘ the ignorant impatience for the relaxation of taxation... .’ 


Thirty-five years later, after many changes, Disraeli amplified 
and reillustrated this text in a remarkable speech, adding other 
functions of Monarchy and dwelling on the Sovereign’s appeal to 
the Home; while he answered the utilitarian Radicals, who em- 
phasised cost, by proving statistically that our Monarchy is much 
cheaper than any republic. Since then—and greatly through’ 
Disraeli—the King has become the Member for the Empire. He 
is Emperor of India, and India will never recognise any centre of 
allegiance but Kingship. Since then, too, Radicalism has ended 
and Democracy is always donning the red cap. ‘Thunder on! 
Stride on, Democracy, with vengeful stroke,’ shouts Whitman ; 
but he does not show down what steep place and into what sea 
of anarchy that stride may lead it. Both Bolingbroke and Burke 
insist in convincing passages that every democratic element must 
be built upon a monarchy, and not a nominal monarchy, if safety 
is to be secured. 

How then can actual Monarchy be restored? I have touched 
on influence and the appeal that Monarchy makes to the heart, 
the hearth, and the imagination. Mr. Gladstone, in two essays, 
has shown how many prerogatives—or constitutional faculties of 


‘independent expression—still survive outside that choice of 


Ministers that undoubtedly exists. The King has his consultative 
power, and he can not only share the deliberations of his Govern- 
ment but summon advisers and even advise. He has the pre- 
rogative of referring a decision to his people by dissolution—a 
prerogative doubly needful since the House of Lords has been 
crippled. And again, whenever a Ministry is changed, ‘ the whole 
power of the State periodically returns into the Royal hands.’ 
He appoints Royal Commissions—a most salutary initiative, and 
he has the minor prerogative of the Royal Warrant. Nor is the 
right to dismiss Ministers, should he deem it necessary, extinct. 
And he has still the prerogative of peace and war. But apart 
from prerogative he has two great rights which have steadily been 
invaded. The first of them is most important. He appoints Privy 
Councillors outside those who receive the honour ez officio. I 
think that the Privy Council should be enlarged and actualised. 
The King should have the advantage of consulting the most tried, 
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the most able and experienced, the most responsible and inde. 
pendent of public men who are not political, and these should 
comprise the best from all parts of the Empire. The King is 
also of course the fountain of honour. He should be the real and 
not the nominal dispenser of these rewards. And, further, the old 
right of the subject to petition the Sovereign in person should be 
renewed. 

One more consideration. I am convinced that an absolutely 
representative House of Commons is a necessary prelude to 
operative Kingship. The King can be intimidated by politicians 
who work by Caucus and a strangely altered Cabinet which is often 
unled and uncontrolled. In theory, Ministers are responsible 
both to their King and country. In practice they are becoming 
more and more unchecked. Parliament, too, is fast ceasing to 

wield control. Each element of our Constitution has been 
disordered. The King remains, and our house must be set in 
order. The People—‘the Nation ’—want their King : the Multi- 
tude love to see him and to feel that he is with and for them. 
To use a vulgar phrase, they ‘want a King for their money.’ 
This or that Minister may try to deter him by reading their own 
recent habits into the Constitution as established, or by exagge- 
rating—even inventing—dangers. Statesmen will arise who are 
not the mere mouthpiece of oppressive organisations. The King 
stands above and beyond party—his party is his Kingdom. The 
Monarch and the Multitude will come together. 


WALTER SICHEL. 
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THINKING AND ACTING AT THE 
ADMIRALTY 


THE Navy, its administration, and its conduct of the War have 
once again been brought under public scrutiny. Assertions in 
the Press that Admiralty organisation had failed in this 
‘imminent breach’ appear to have caused the conceptions of 
strategy held, or believed to be held, in the highest quarters, and 
in the young ranks of officers, too, to be denounced by a very 
distinguished and erudite officer on the retired list as the em- 
bodiment of a false and dangerous doctrine. This opinion was 
expounded and debated in the Press, and the argument was 
inevitably regarded as reflecting discredit upon the Admiralty. 
It cannot but have effect in tending to shake confidence in the 
strategic insight of the Sea Lords and in their conduct of the War. 


. The administration of the Admiralty, which has just undergone 


reorganisation, has also been assailed with remarkable violence 
by a number of newspapers whose writers seemed to think that 
by turning the Admiralty inside out the submarine menace could 
be subdued. In short, both the Admiralty itself and the use of 
the Fleet which it has directed have been subjected to a great deal 
of hostile discussion. 

This is undoubtedly a serious matter. The right use of the 
Fleet is of paramount importance to the nation and the Allies. 
The naval administration is hardly less so, because administra- 
tion, good or bad, carries its influence into every part of the naval 
organism. 

Though our naval strategy is a subject so difficult and so 
elusive that no decision concerning it can be reached except by 
those who know every circumstance that may affect it, some 
elucidatory comments will not be out of place here, the more 
so because the system and operation of naval administration 
cannot but affect the direction and control of our naval forces. 
Admiral Sir Reginald Custance declared’ that the directing naval 
minds, whose theories had interpenetrated the Fleet, were not 
imbued with true conceptions of war. The higher officers were 
‘the apostles of a false doctrine,’ inasmuch as they considered 

* In letters to The Times, May 1917. 
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the déstruction of the enemy’s fleet an object secondary to the 
control of his sea communications. It was merely defensive 
strategy that they had employed. The Grand Fleet was located 
in the far North, where certainly it could move rapidly against 
the communications of the enemy at the narrow neck if he 
should adventure that way, but for that very reason it had not 


fought and could not fight for ‘the central area’ nor for the 


entrance to the Baltic. The distribution given to the Fleet had- 


rendered it impossible for us either to make the Battle of the 
Jutland Bank complete or to check the enemy submarines as they 
emerged from their bases, and thus faulty distribution, based 
upon false doctrine, lay at the root of our difficulties. It is, 
however, certainly not the fact, and the gallant Admiral would 
be the last to assert it, that the British Navy cherishes the defen- 
sive. Indeed, the whole history of the War, from the appear- 
ance of submarines E 6 and E 9 in the Heligoland Bight 
three hours after the outbreak of hostilities, to the latest achieve- 
ment of the Swift and the Broke, is demonstration to the contrary. 
Admiral W. H. Henderson, whose views deservedly carry great 
weight in all understanding circles, aptly observed that those 
younger officers who held strategically that the control of com- 
munications was the final object of maritime war, never accepted 
that this theory conflicted with the endeavour to destroy the 
enemy’s armed forces by every possible means. The offensive in 
strategy must not be confounded with the offensive in tactics. 
The former is limited, not by new conceptions of war but by new 
means of waging war. And it is true also that lines of communi- 
cations and the incidence of naval actions are etna related 
with one another. 

The principles of strategy are unchanged and unchangeable, 
but their application must be conditioned by developments, and 
by progress in armaments, and in the applications of science to 
warfare. The aggressive spirit in strategy has been exemplified 
by the Navy throughout the world, as in the magnificent stroke 
by which the German squadron was destroyed at the Falkland 
Isles, and not less in the building of a whole fleet of ships for a 
definite purpose of offensive war, which was checked in circum- 
stances that may not be discussed here. It may be conjectured, 
with much assurance of accuracy, that the attitude of the 
Admiralty in regard to the North Sea is influenced by the entry 
into naval warfare of the submarine, the mine, and long-range 
shore gun of large calibre, and not by any tendency towards a 
sedentary defensive or a desire merely to control the communi- 
cations of the enemy. There is an old French proverb, ‘ Un 
canon 4 terre vaut un vaisseau en mer,’ which, if it was true in 
the sailing and smooth-bore days, is infinitely more true to-day. 
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The naval attack on the Dardanelles leaves no doubt on that 
point. The shore, in fact, sets the limit to naval operations. 
Nelson did not go into Toulon Harbour to attack the French. 
He awaited them outside. If they attempted an enter- 
prise directed to Egypt or the West Indies his great object was 
to strike them as they moved on that course. Such blockade as 
he employed, loose as it was, is now impossible, and with refer- 
ence to the North Sea the question may be put, as a suggestion 
to the reader, no answer being expected : ‘If the Grand Fleet, 
with its vast organisation of squadrons and auxiliaries of every 
kind, is wrongly placed in the North, where should it be located 
to control the central area and bring to action the reticent fleet 
of the Germans?’ ‘The fact is often overlooked that the offensive 
operations of the Navy have put an end to floating targets being 
offered for attack, except on the rarest of occasions. Not less true 
is it that the Fleet and the mercantile marine which keep the 
sea must suffer, owing to their greater exposure, much more than 
the Fleet and the mercantile marine which hug the shore. The 
very completeness of our sea supremacy was, moreover, the 
compulsion which impelled the Germans to devote all their 
energies to the construction of boats intended to navigate and 
attack unseen, and to the unexpected use of them for such_pur- 
poses as have caused the United States and other nations to 
range themselves on our side against a common enemy. 

The relationship of this discussion to the Admiralty adminis- 
tration is obvious. An ill-organised Admiralty, embarrassed by 
@ multitude of occupations of practical and urgent character, 
might, it was assumed, be unable to think clearly or to compre- 
hend the full measure of sea warfare. The administration is the 
organising force behind our Sea Power, and it shapes and broadly 
directs that maritime arm, which is both our sword and our 
buckler. In a despondent note which appeared in one of Sir 
Reginald Custance’s letters, that distinguished officer doubted, 
however, whether any changes in the mechanism of the adminis- 
tration would be of any avail ‘so long as the controlling minds 
believed that, even under circumstances favourable to victory, 
the safety of our ships was more important than the destruction 
of the enemy.’ Possibly there may therefore be a few people 
who will still remain indifferent to the changes which have now 
been made at the Admiralty. That will hardly be the attitude 
of the scribes who so furiously raged at the end of April and in 
the early days of May, grotesquely representing the Admiralty 
as an institution long sheltered from criticism, basking in the 
favour of public esteem, which it had weakly abused, and likely 
to benefit by the fresh breeze of criticism sweeping through its 
cobwebbed quietude. When, it may be asked, have the light- 
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nings ceased to play around the heads of the naval administration 
from the days when Pepys, in June 1667, walked up and down 
Spring Gardens ‘reflecting on the bad management of things,’ 
to the times when the vast reforms undertaken by Lord Fisher 
awoke the thunders of denunciatory clamour which still rever- 
berate about the vivifying reorganisation he undertook? 

Criticism of Admiralty administration has never been silent, 
and has been justified a hundredfold in times when fraud, political 
intrigue, or the apathy of the unready have jeopardised in the 
past our naval supremacy. But never has an Admiralty been 
attacked in such circumstances as we have' recently witnessed. 
Fér each untoward episode it seemed that someone must be 
hanged. “The Secret Session of the House of Commons on the 
11th of May was held mainly to satisfy the eagerness of a few 
perfervid politicians and to quiet some spirits made anxious about 
the submarine and the nation’s food. On that occasion the First 
Lord of the Admiralty said he welcomed instructed criticism of 
the administration, but he deprecated in severe terms the attacks 
from outside the House, sometimes made for interested motives, 
upon the officers of the Navy. On an earlier day, at an open 
sitting of the House, he had condemned in the strongest terms 
assaults upon those who could not defend themselves. 

The reorganisation at the Admiralty is not the result of outside 
pressure, but the outcome of recognised necessities under the 
inspiration of a new Board of Admiralty, which came into exist- 
ence only at the end of last year, and probably did not actually 
get to work until February or March. An attack upon the naval 
administration, if any attack was justifiable, would have been 
made, if those who undertook it had possessed any instructed 
knowledge or prescience, fully six months or even twelve months 
ago, when an Admiralty was in power which, it may be admitted, 
gave no great external signs of activity. The campaign initiated 
against the Admiralty at the end of April and in the early days 
of May, accompanied by those personal impugnments which the 
First Lord denounced, proved, as might have been anticipated, 
owing to developments which were already planned in Whitehall, 
a blow struck in the air, a coup manqué, as our French friends 
say. ; 

There was some public disquietude because Ramsgate had 
been bombarded, because Zeebrugge still remained a hornets’ 
nest, and because 55 British merchant ships and vessels had been 
sunk within a single week as the result of German submarine 
activity. Some of the newspapers thereupon began an outcry 
against the Admiralty and its departments, and they did so with 
such extraordinary bitterness that, though these unpleasant facts 
may have influenced their campaign, there immediately arose a 
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suspicion that political objects were not altogether extraneous to 
the origin of it. There were some who said that the Admiralty 
had ceased to think; others that it had ceased to act. The Sea 
Lords were described as ‘a collection of heads of departments, 

all so fully occupied with departmental work that they had no 

time for the hard thinking required in war.’ They were worried 

heads, busy about details, ‘ playing for safety ’ and ‘ obsessed with 

a faulty military policy.’ The immense organisation and huge 

responsibilities of the Fleet, the unparalleled services it has ren- 

dered to the nation and the Allies since August 1914, were as dust 

in the balance to writers who either had lost their sense of propor- 

tion owing to the sudden access of submarine destructiveness, or 

were inspired to their work by hidden influences not disclosed. 

Results, the Sea Lords were told, were wanted from them, and 

‘not excuses.’ Their business was to destroy German submarines 

and not to conceal the damage they were doing. They were, 

and had long been, ‘ failing in their principal task, which was to 

assure to us command of the sea.’ ‘A Board which sinks Ger- 

man submarines is a good Board ; a Board which allows the sub- 

marine to sink fifty-five British ships in a week need expect no 

gratitude.” Such astounding narrowness of vision, such com- 

plete want of perspective, deprived these criticisms of any title 

to respect. It was discovered that there was ‘too much civilian 
control’ at the Admiralty, and the position of the Permanent 

Secretary—successor of a long line of admirable public servants, 

including such men as Samuel Pepys, Josiah Burchett, Philip 
Stevens, William Marsden, Sir John Barrow and Sir Evan 
MacGregor—was declared to be absurd and to call for reduction 
and reform. It was even stated that the Permanent Secretary 
exercised, in the business of the Board, more actual power than 
the Sea Lords, ‘ including probably the First Sea Lord himself.’ 

All this would have been diverting, if such specious arguments 
had not been employed ad captandum vulgus for purposes of 
harmful agitation. 

So acute became the feeling excited that a critical article, 
written by a talented and forceful author, was suppressed by 
the Naval Censor, on the ground that it was ‘ calculated to pre- 
judice the discipline and administration of his Majesty’s Naval 
Forces’ ; and this article was described by the First Lord in the 
House of Commons as tending, if it had been published, to be 
‘detrimental to the best interests of the State and an encourage- 
ment to our enemies.’ Naval officers did not escape the lash 
of these irresponsible critics. The arduous, anxious and dan- 
gerous duties exercised by that energetic, devoted and most cap- 
able officer, the Vice Admiral commanding the Dover Patrol, 
did not serve to shield him from a virulent attack, to which it 
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was impossible for him to reply, though he alone could know 
the circumstances and difficulties of the task in which he had 
so long and so successfully been engaged. 
From destructive criticism in the Press and discussions of 
professional matters directed to the depreciation of the Admiralty 
- and its work, let us turn to the constructive side of the problems 
of Admiralty administration, which the reorganisation just effected 
is designed to solve. It provides elements which promise to be 
permanent, and others which are demanded by the necessities 
of the War. On the permanent side, no great change is effected. 
That which existed already is freed and strengthened. On the 
temporary side a very wise step has been taken. The scheme is 
the direct outcome of reorganisation which has for some time 
been in progress. Contract business, the Transport Department, 
shipping control and other duties had already been placed in 
the hands of competent civilians. Under the administration of 
Sir John Jellicoe, as First Sea Lord, fully supported by the 
First Lord, a series of far-reaching reforms had been set on foot 
within the Admiralty. The whole administration was subjected 
to exhaustive scrutiny. The First Sea Lord is a master of Fleet 
organisation and command, and has been brought into uninter- 
rupted contact with every naval problem during a period of thirty- 
three months of war. He has acted as Director of Naval Ord- 
nance, as Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy, responsible 
for all that concerns its material, as Second Sea Lord in charge 
of all that relates to its personnel, and now, since December last, 
he has been First Sea Lord, dealing with every problem that 
arises from the distribution and employment of the Fleet. 
Obviously there could be no officer better fitted to grapple with 
the duties of naval administration and direction or with the con- 
duct of the War. War organisation was the object in view. 
From the very beginning the First Sea Lord disembarrassed 
himself from a mass of paper and routine work which had grown 
enormously with the progress of the struggle. Admiral Sir Cecil 
Burney and Rear Admiral Lionel Halsey, Second and Fourth Sea 
Lords, fresh from the Grand Fleet, were his coadjutors, and Rear 
Admiral Tudor, Third Sea Lord, who has now left the Admiralty 
to take up the China command, alone remained, of the Sea Lords, 
to represent the former Board. Lord Beresford, who is both 
an acute and an astute critic, stated, as a seaman, that ‘the pre- 
sent is the best Admiralty we have ever had.’ There were then 
five Sea Lords; there are now seven, and two of them are so 
young that they have only within two months been promoted to 
flag rank. 
There is probably- more salt at the Admiralty at the present 
time than in any previous period of its history. It has been 
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said that this is a young man’s war, and the Admiralty is filled 
with young officers drawn straight from the sea. From a small 
nucleus an Anti-Submarine Department was developed, manned 
by these young officers fresh from contact with the submarine 
problem, and presided over by Rear-Admiral A. F. Duff, than 
whom probably no man was better fitted to deal with this grave 
difficulty. It is a source of great satisfaction that he has now 
joined the Admiralty Board as Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff 
and will bring his special knowledge of the needs of his important 
service before his colleagues. The heads of branches in the Anti- 
Submarine Department are young captains assisted by several 
commanders and many junior officers. There is an attached 
Mine-Sweeping Department, which also has at its head a young 
captain specially chosen for his knowledge of the duties. Another 
important new development is a department which deals with 
torpedoes and mines, and over this Rear Admiral the Hon. E. 8. 
Fitzherbert, new from the sea, presides, and is dealing with one 
of the most formidable problems ever presented to the British 
Navy. The Admiralty was therefore fully alive to its immense 
duties and responsibilities, and ready for the new development 
which has taken place. 

It would be tedious to relate the history of the naval adminis- 
trative system, but the salient features of its character may be 
indicated. In ancient times the King directed the operations of 
his ships through the Royal Council. Afterwards direction came 
to the Lord High Admiral, who was assisted by a council, and 
the departments concerned with shipbuilding, ordnance, victual- 
ling, and so forth were directed and controlled by officers and 
officials. The Principal Officers and Commissioners of the Navy 
were the heads of great civil departments. As time progressed 
there grew up under them the Navy Board, the Victualling 
Board, the Transport Board, and the Sick and Hurt Board. 
When, in 1709, Prince George of Denmark, husband of Queen 
Anne and Lord High Admiral, died, the duties of the office were 
placed in commission and the Board of Admiralty came into 
existence. Thus the Admiralty directed the naval policy of the 
country and the employment of the Fleet, while the Navy Board 
and other lesser Boards transacted fhe civil business. Theoreti- 
cally at least the Board of Admiralty executed the thinking and 
directing function, while the other Boards provided all that the 
Navy required. Virtually the policy was settled by the First 
Lord, representing the Government, advised by the First Sea 
Lord. Much depended, as it always must do, upon personality, 
and Anson, St. Vincent, and Barham were not men whose 
opinions were likely to be disputed. In practical work great 
difficulties arose with the growth in magnitude and power of the 
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Boards external to the Admiralty, though directly related and 
subsidiary to it. That great administrator, Admiral Sir Charles 
Middleton, afterwards Lord Barham, in a memorandum pre- 
pared in December 1794 for Lord Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, said that the civil business required minute attention 
‘as the exertion of the Fleet in a great measure depends on 
the diligence and punctuality of these Boards.’ In June 1797 
St. Vincent, writing to the same First Lord, remarked upon the 
foolishness of the Admiralty Board in listening to certain repre- 
sentations of the Navy Board, and said ‘the Deputy-Comptroller 
is paying his court to the Treasury at the expense of his profes- 
sion and, what is worse, hazarding a seditious movement in the 
only part of His Majesty’s Fleet to be relied on.’ Peculation and 
fraud were rife in the offices and works administered by the 
Navy Board and subsidiary Boards, and St. Vincent, in a letter 
written before Cadiz, in August of the same year, said ‘ You may 
rest assured the Civil Branch of the Navy is rotten to the very 
core.’ The business had grown enormously and was impossible 
for the Navy Board to control; and waste, extravagance, and 
malversation of funds became a public scandal. St. Vincent, when 
he came to the Admiralty in 1801, was resolved to strike at the 
root of the evil, and the abuses were laid bare by the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed in 1808. So swift and severe were his 
reforms that he became exposed to a tempest of hate and pitiless 
invective hard to parallel. His enemies endeavoured to fix upon 
the inflexible old seaman responsibility for the appalling state 
of things that existed, and even Pitt, his political opponent, took 
sides against him. 

This brief survey will show that, however ideal may have been 
the system of a thinking and directing Admiralty and a working 
and producing Navy Board, the results were in many ways 
unsatisfactory. It is not demonstrable that the Admiralty Board 
always ‘ thought,’ and it is certain that the Navy Board did not 
always ‘act,’ and that when it acted it did not always act wisely. 
Numerous minor changes were introduced in the early nineteenth 
century, and the corrupt offices were purified. The system, 
however, was adjudged to have become unwieldy and unpractical, 
and when Lord Grey took office in 1830 and Sir James Graham 
became First Lord, a great reorganisation was set on foot which 
took effect in the following year. No half measure of merging 
the subsidiary boards in the Navy Board contented the reformers, 
and the whole of the Commissioners were abolished. Hach 
branch was given an individual head, and the whole of the Civil 
Departments were brought within and absorbed by the Admiralty, 
each Lord whereof was made superintendent of a particular 
department. It is this reform, hailed with satisfaction at the 
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time, that has latterly been condemned, as it has been condemned 
by various authorities during recent years. It is contended that 
the Navy Board should have been mended and not ended, and 
that the Admiralty should not have been overweighted with a 
mass of business which absorbed all the energies and interests of 
the several Sea Lords. 

The great reorganisation effected by Sir James Graham was 
characteristically a work of peace, and in time of peace little fault 
could be found with its operation. Whether it would ever become 
necessary to reconstitute the Navy Board afresh may well have 
been questioned. That trained observer of Admiralty administra- 
tion, Sir John Briggs, Chief Clerk of the Admiralty, who was 
intimately concerned in its business for a very long series of years, 
and knew well the ways of the Board Room, looking back upon 
the changes of 1830 through a perspective of twenty years of 
peace, said that they had been ‘found to work smoothly and well,’ 
under many successive First Lords. Afterwards they had been 
tested by ‘the stern realities of war’—the Russian War of 
1854-55. But the great expansion of the Fleet, and the prodigious 
and increasing developments which were in progress in every 
sphere of naval preparation, began to impress upon some naval 


' officers and thoughtful observers the conviction that the Sea Lords 


had become so deeply immersed in the complexities of a vast 
material and routine business that they had few opportunities of 
studying the greater problems of strategy or of preparing plans 
for the efficient direction of the Navy in war. The Naval Intelli- 
gence Department was first instituted, as a committee, under Lord 
Northbrook’s administration, 1880-85, to assist the Admiralty 
Board. In 1885 Lord Charles Beresford asserted in The Times 
that at the Admiralty there was ‘no shred of system or plan for 
organisation for war.’ Sir Cooper Key, First Sea Lord 1879-85, 
protested against this allegation, and enforced the value of the 


work of the Intelligence Department. But his view was signifi- 


cant, that the Board could not transfer to it ‘the responsibility 
of preparing a plan of campaign.’ The Intelligence Department 
began its work in a few dusty rooms in Whitehall, and strove to 
master the significance of every fresh development, while assist- 
ing to formulate plans to be used in the event of war. As time 
went on its importance grew immensely. Its name gave little 
indication of the great work it carried on. 

Let no one question the value of the work done by this inde- 
fatigable Department, which expanded in its organisation to 
correspond with growing necessities, in the course of steady 
development. It became the agency and support of the First Sea 
Lord in all m&tters of information and strategy. Nor let it be 
forgotten that, distinct from the Intelligence Department, the 
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Navy contained a staff within itself, and that many officers con- 
tended thai it did not require an excrescent body to co-ordinate 
its elements and efforts. Nevertheless, thinking people who had 
observed what was considered the wonderful success of the 
Germans in the war of 1870 had become filled with admiration of 
the Great General Staff of the German Army, the merits of which 
were extolled in books, pamphlets, and articles. The example 
was held out to the Navy, and the papers began positively to teem 
with demands for the creation of a Naval Staff. Charges made by 
Lord Beresford at a later date impelled the Committee of Imperial 
Defence to investigate and discover that officers of high rank 
differed on important principles of strategy and tactics. Thus a 
new development was expedited. But it was one of the unjust 
and false aspersions cast upon the administration.of Lord Fisher, 
as upon that of Sir Cooper Key, that plans for war did not exist. 
As a matter of fact, not only did they exist, but they were brought 
into operation at the outbreak of war. Organised development 
was in progress slowly, and one of the last acts of Lord Fisher, 
before he retired from office as First Sea Lord in January 1910, 
was to unite the Naval Intelligence and Naval Mobilisation 
Departments as Departments in a Naval War Council, at which 
the Head of the new Naval War College attended and acted when 
the business required his presence. 

Out of the elements thus existing the Admiralty War Staff— 
apparently now to be called the ‘ Naval Staff ’—was brought into 
being early in 1912, under the administration of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman being at the time First 
Sea Lord. It had a Chief of its own, and, theoretically, the 
hierarchy was complete directly upward from the Staff, through 
the Chief of the Staff to the First Sea Lord, and from that officer 
to the First Lord. In practice, however, there was a danger of 
creating divided responsibility. It was possible to appeal from 
the Board to the Staff, and for the latter to undertake some of 
the duties of the Board. The First Dardanelles Report showed 
that the Board had lost influence, and that the First Lord, 
knowing that the First Sea Lord looked unfavourably upon the 
plan of a purely naval attack, relied upon the War Staff. 

In the reorganisation announced on the 14th of May this 
weakness in the administrative hierarchy has been remedied. 
The Staff is embodied in the Board itself, of which it constitutes 
the most important part. The First Sea Lord, Sir John Jellicoe, 
is himself Chief of the Staff, and the head of the Staff Depart- 
ments, Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, is now the Deputy-Chief 
and a member of the Board. The Board is strengthened in its 


naval elements, and Rear-Admiral A. F. Duff, recently Chief - 


of the new Anti-Submarine Department, joins it as Assistant 
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Chief of the Naval Staff. ‘Thus three flag officers of the greatest 
capacity and experience constitute the ‘ thinking’ department of 
the Admiralty. The evident purpose is te regenerate the 
Admiralty Board, enabling it to act as the directing and con- 
trolling authority of the Navy. The new officers of the Staff are 
‘ Additional’ Sea Lords, and the Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Sea Lords will not cease to be heads of departments, in the 
sense that certain spheres of naval preparation and organisation 
will be their concern, but they will be relieved of a great deal of 
routine and business duty. There has been much talk concerning 
the need of a ‘brain’ for the Navy. That ‘brain’ will exist in 
the First Sea Lord and the Additional Sea Lords, newly 
appointed, as well as in the other Sea Lords who are his 
colleagues. The Staff Departments responsible for war informa- 
tion, war plans and war arrangement are well and completely 
organised, with officers fresh from the sea. The relief of the Sea 
Lords from routine and business duties began when an additional 
Civil Lord was appointed in 1911-12 to take charge of contract 
and kindred duties, previously in the province of the Third Sea 
Lord and Controller, and was continued when, in the next year, 
that officer was further relieved of some departmental functions 
and the title of Controller was dropped ; and also more recently 
when @ Fifth Sea Lord was appointed to take charge of the grow- 
ing duties of the Air Service. The Board has sometimes been 
described as a ‘fiction,’ and perhaps not always without justifica- 
tion ; but there is no reason why it should not now resume its 
old functions, invigorated and strengthened, and discharge them 
with more than its old vigour as the supreme Board of the Navy. 
There remained the great question of the Controller, that officer 
who had represented the old Surveyor of the Navy, and had been 
responsible to provide and maintain all the material requirements 
of the Fleet. Under him were executed all or nearly all the major 
duties of the Navy Board. The War brought new duties in 
relation to the immense volume of mercantile and fishery 
shipping taken over or controlled by the Navy. There were duties 
not only in regard to shipbuilding requirements of the Admiralty, 
but of the War Office and the Ministry of Shipping, of which the 
Admiralty had charge. A Shipping Controller had been appointed 
to supervise the latter duties, but the arrangement appears not 
to have been sufficient or wholly satisfactory. Was it desirable 
to bring into existence again the old Navy Board, in semi-inde- 
pendence, or as some people urged completely to divorce the 
military command of the Navy from its civil administration and 
supply? Admiral W. H. Henderson, who has studied these 
questions, and speaks with authority, has advocated an arrange- 
ment on these lines, proposing to place under a reconstituted 
4x2 
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Navy Board the three great departmental divisions of Manning, 
Material and Stores. This arrangement, it may be remarked, 
would be practically identical with that of the German system, 
in which the State Secretary of the Naval Department (recently 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and now Admiral von Capelle) is 
responsible for all the material and personal requirements of the 
Navy, supplying everything that it can require, while the Staff 
(Admiralstab) is concerned solely with the use of the Fleet. So 
vast and preponderating is the business of the former officer that 
he became far more important than his colleague, of whom little 
is known in Germany, and hardly anything at all in this country. 
The officer responsible for producing German naval material is 
universally believed to have directed its use in the submarine 
campaign, which is business not lying within his province. Dis- 
putes are known to have arisen between the Chief of the German 
Navy Staff and the Secretary of the Naval Department, and the 
Emperor has had to intervene and settle the points as Ober- 
befehlshaber. 

Such an arrangement presents some obvious disadvantages, 
and the Admiralty have been-well advised not to attempt, at this 
time, to resuscitate the old and distinct Navy Board. In addition 
to strengthening the ‘thinking’ department, a remarkable step 
has been taken in reviving the office of Controller of the Navy, 
and in selecting for the office Sir Eric Geddes, a civilian drawn 
from railway service, who, with military rank, has acted on the 
lines of communication in France, and is now given the temporary 
and honorary rank of Vice-Admiral, and made a member of the 
Admiralty Board. This is, of course, a temporary measure made 
necessary by the growing demands of the War. To describe the 
fitness of this gentleman for his duties is unnecessary here. He 
is recognised everywhere to be a man of action and a great orga- 
niser capable of inspiring men with his own fervour for work. 
What is significant is that he becomes a member of the Admiralty 
Board. There is no rift in the lute of naval harmony. The 
Controller will not be independent, controlling a vast organisation 
outside the Admiralty. He will be a colleague, constantly dis- 
cussing réquirements and procedure with the naval members of 
the Board. The plans of the Naval Staff, decided by the mem- 
bers of the Board who constitute its directing chiefs, will be 
brought into direct relation with the plans of the officer responsible 
for the creation and maintenance of those material requirements 
which are to give effect to the policy, strategy and tactics of the 
Staff and the Board. It is evidently hoped to regain the advan- 
tages presented by the old Navy Board, without suffering its dis- 
advantages. Thought and action will go together in the work of 
the Admiralty. 
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#) Though some people may have desired a more thorough recon- 
d, stitution, it must be remembered that development in war time 
a, must proceed upon assured lines of policy, and that a revolution 
ly in administrative means would be undesirable at the present time, 
is supposing that revolution at the Admiralty should ever be re- 
8 quired. Much is due to the officers at the Admiralty who have 
ff acted so judiciously and cautiously, and yet with such readiness 
0 and courage, in the reorganisation of the Board. It is peculiarly 
ut gratifying that the naval element in the Board has been 
e strengthened, and that the Sea Lords who constitute it bring to 


. it knowledge derived from direct contact with the conduct of the 
8 War. Whatever strategy the Admiralty, as now constituted, 
8 may adopt we must accept it. We cannot, even at the behest of 
‘ @ distinguished retired Admiral, regard it as ‘false doctrine.’ 
i ’ Moltke once remarked that there were generals who needed no 
counsel, who deliberated and resolved in their own minds, while 
. those about them had only to give effect to their plans. ‘ But 
such generals,’ he said, ‘are stars of the first magnitude and 
appear hardly once in a century.” We may have possessed men 
of this quality at the Admiralty, but we cannot legislate for them, 
and the new organisation seems well fitted to provide the right 
sphere for each Sea and Civil Lord, and for the co-ordination of 
the work of all of them. 


— |, oe. a 


Joun LEYLAND. 
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THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 


II 


In my previous article* on this subject I gave some account of 
the Business of Government and pointed to certain defects in the 
organisation of the House of Commons for dealing with such busi- 
ness. In the present article I propose to pursue this aspect of 
the question a little further and endeavour at the same time to 
make some proposals of a practical character. 

Much has been written in recent times about the decadence, 
as it is called, of the House of Commons, and various remedies 
have been suggested. By some writers this decadence is attri- 
buted to the predominance in the House of lawyers, by others to 
the excessive power of the Party machine. Others, again, find 

. the cause in the payment of Members, and a writer of an article 
in the March number of this Review, Mr. J. O. P. Bland,’ sug- 
gested another cause in the uninstructed apathy of the electors. 
While agreeing, however, with-much that he says on the subject 
of machine politics, I venture to doubt whether a better class of 
representative can be secured for the House of Commons by any 
amount of appeals to the sense of responsibility among the 
electors. We must look at the facts. Everybody knows that 
an election in this country is, and always has been, regarded by 
a large number of people as 4 form of sport, and that such people 
do not go to the poll with an overwhelming sense of their civic 
responsibilities, but with a desire tg win. Moreover, the choice 
of the electors is limited by the class of candidate available for 
election at the time, and that depends, as a rule, on the number of 
men who happen to be possessed of the necessary means and 
leisure, and who have the inclination, not bestowed on eyerybody, 
for public life, with the liabilities which it entails. Nobody, 
therefore, can seriously maintain that the electors have much 
freedom of choice, nor does it seem probable that any great 
reforms can proceed from their action. 

The disease, in my belief, from which the House of Commons 


* Nineteenth Century and After, May 1917. 
* <The People versus the Party Machine.’ 
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is suffering is the lack of a sense of responsibility among its 
Members. If once this were supplied it seems probable that 
improvement would follow as a matter of course in the class of 
Member, for without a sense of responsibility how can any man 
do himself justice, and how can the best men be expected to 
devote their time to work which turns out, on experience, to be 
largely an empty routine? 

The experience which many Members of the House of 
Commons have had on municipal and other local governing bodies, 
where legislative and administrative functions are not separated, 
as they are in the Imperial Government, has led to a growing 
demand for the adoption of similar procedure in the House of 
Commons, that is, procedure by Committees. It is very natural 
that men who are elected to the House should repine at having 
to pass their time hanging about the lobbies and public rooms 
waiting for the division bell in order to register their votes in 
accordance with the decisions of the Executive. They feel that 
they have no part in the business of government, which not only 
- on the administrative, but even on the legislative side, is prac- 
tically in the hands of official persons. Hence it comes about 
that many men who go to the House of Commons with good 
ideas, and entertaining hopes that they may be able to effect 
something, in time lose heart. They are buried under the 
machine, and unless they can win their way to ministerial 
rank, which is not given to everybody, they are condemned to 
inactivity. In theory they have opportunities as private members 
of bringing in proposals, in practice this amounts to little or 
nothing. And yet, among the six hundred-odd members of 
which the House is composed, drawn from all classes of life, there 
must be many men whose experience, if it could be more largely 
used, would be of value to the State. 

As it is, we have had the spectacle before the War of this large 
body of men apparently confined to the function of giving a vote 
either for or against the decisions of the Executive, on strictly 
Party lines. No wonder the House of Commons has been 
derided as a subservient body. The explanation for this now 
commonly heard is that Members are paid. But a more probable 
explanation, to my mind, lies in the fact that the Executive can 
compel the majority to vote in a prescribed way under the threat 
of a Dissolution. When it is remembered that this means the 
power of inflicting on every Member who wishes to seek re- 
election an outlay of, say, two thousand pounds, it is not to be 
wondered at that Members should shrink from this, and, in the 
usual phrase, ‘come to heel.’ In the circumstances it is hardly 
in human nature to do otherwise. The suggestion has been 
made—and there seems to be a good deal to be said for it—that 











if a law were passed, or an understanding arrived at, fixing the 
life of the House of Commons, irrespective of adverse divisions 
on particular questions, it would do more to liberate Members 
from the present yoke than anything else. That is to say, that, 
except for a direct vote of censure, Ministers should not think it 
necessary to resign because they were defeated on a division. 





end to the eleventh-hour concessions which are sometimes made 
by Governments less on their merits than from a desire to stave off 
an anticipated defeat on a particular measure or vote in supply. 

But I think more is required than this. When measures are 
discussed in Committee of the whole House the proceedings have 
great publicity, and the vote of Members is jealously watched by 
the constituencies. If a Member votes against the Government 
he is sent there to support, they do not take the trouble to inquire 
into the merits of the particular question ; they only note the fact 
that he has gone against the Government, a hue and cry is raised, 
and the party managers, who control the machine, take good 
care that this aspect of his action should obtain prominence. 
Hence the pressure on him is tremendous, and it is idle to sup- 
pose that the case is met by saying that men, if they are honest, 
should vote according to their convictions. It simply cannot be 
done under the present system. Some heroic persons may do it, 
but what is their reward? They are shelved. 

It must be remembered also that the powers of the Executive 
in the way of distribution of place and honours are very great, 
and, as men who have adopted a career are human, and their 
wives perhaps even more so, the influence of such things in the 
way of securing constant support must necessarily tell. But this 
is part of the order of nature, and there is no more help for it 
than for the laws of gravitation. Let us look then to what is 
practical. 

It has been suggested that a remedy might be found in taking 
divisions by secret ballot, but there is something rather repugnant 
to English feeling about this. The better remedy seems to lie in 
the development of the system of Select or Standing Committees, 
where the influences to which I have referred are less felt, and 
questions therefore have a better chance of being dealt with on 
their merits. Committees also can take evidence, a most 
important preliminary for arriving at a sound decision. The 
present practice’ seems to be to refer unimportant measures to 
such Committees, but to retain important ones, which may be sup- 
posed most to affect the community, for debate in the full House. 
How can intricate matters of detail receive adequate attention in 
this way? They cannot, and do not in fact, but are practically 
settled by official persons over the head of the House. 
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This leads to results which would be ludicrous if they were 
not so unfortunate. The draftsman, let it be assumed, draws a 
good Bill on'the lines on which he is instructed. It is ‘ mutilated,’ 
as the phrase goes, by amendments in Committee, sometimes 
by amendments. proposed by the Government itself in order to 
meet the exigencies of a division. The draftsman, who is in 
attendance under the gallery, accompanied by representative 
officials, is expected to perform miracles, and, under pressure, and 
sometimes far into the night, he has to watch and anticipate the 
course of the discussion. What is the object of all this hurry? 
To provide for the needs of the community on well-considered 
lines? That, as a rule, is quite a secondary consideration. The 
‘machine’ has spoken, and the measure must be ‘got through’ 
in order that Ministers and the ‘Party’ may take credit for it at 
the next election. Then comes the ‘ guillotine’ (preceded by the 
‘kangaroo’), under which whole blocks of legislation are put 
through without any Member of the House being allowed to utter 
a word. This is said to be necessary under present conditions. 
It may be so; but it seems none the less an outrage on reason, 
and even on decency. : 

The measure, as so passed, then falls into the hands of the 
Courts, and the Judges find it unintelligible. They interpret it as 
best they can, by the rules which apply to the interpretation of 
Acts of Parliament, and a decision drives ‘a coach and six’ 
through it. An outcry is raised about ‘judge-made law’ and the 
‘intention of Parliament.’ But the law knows nothing about 
intentions. If it did, it would be at the mercy of the sense of the 
individual judge. In the meantime the lawyers reap a harvest, 
for, amid such entanglements, nobody can do without them. 

But to turn from generalisations I will give a concrete 
instance, which has been pointed out to me, of this process, in 
order to show that I am not speaking without book. 

Under Section 10 (d) of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
a male ‘child’ can be given six strokes of the birch. Under 
Section 11 (1) a ‘ young person,’ if male and under fourteen, can 
be given twelve strokes. Section 49 defines a ‘child’ as a person 
under twelve, and a ‘young person’ as a person of twelve and 
under sixteen. Section 128 (1) of the Children Act, 1908, pro- 
vides that in the definition of ‘child’ and ‘ young person ’ in the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, fourteen years shall be substi- 
tuted for twelve years. The result is that a boy of twelve to 
fourteen can now only be given six strokes of the birch. It is 
impossible to believe that this was intentional, for a boy of that 
age would, as a rule, laugh at such a punishment. 

Again, under Section 58 (3) of the Childrem Act, 1908, a child 
of the age of twelve or thirteen, if not previously convicted, can 
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be sent to an Industrial School. If previously charged and put 
on probation such a child can be sent to an Industrial School, as 
this is not a conviction, although the child is guilty.. But if the 
child is whipped this is a conviction, and the child cannot be 
sent to an Industrial School, but must be sent to a Reformatory. 
The result is that magistrates are reluctant to order a whipping 
at all. It is useless to fine children, and if they are to escape sum- 
mary punishment owing to a technical point in the law, there is 
practically no effective means of controlling them. Under such 
legislation it is not surprising that police-constables complain, as 
they do, that they have no power to deal with such children, and 
can only do so by ‘ bluff,’ a state of things which can be good for 
neither the children nor the community. 

The obscurity and confusion which surround recent financial 
legislation, and the litigation to which it has given rise, are too 
well known for comment, and the cause is the same—hurry, 
Party expediency, and an imperfect system of deliberation. 

It is obvious that the great expenditure of the War, coming 
on the top of lavish social expenditure, incurred, for the most 
part, with little knowledge how it will work out, or what liabilities 
it is going to entail, will result in many difficult problems for 
those who will be called upon to handle them, and it seems there- 
fore of great importance to endeavour to take stock of the situation 
beforehand. Finance will be more than ever the crucial problem, 
and greater economy in administration will probably become an 
absolute necessity, unless indeed we are to believe that the 
taxable resources of the country are unlimited, which would 
obviously be folly. 

The separation of the three powers in the State—the Legis- 
lative, the Executive, and the Judiciary—is of the essence of our 
Constitution, and, from certain points of view, the preservation 
of this position, won through long and bitter contests, is the 
guarantee of our iiberties. But we cannot suppose that any 
system in this world will remain crystallised. Even now a move- 
ment is in evidence for putting back the hands of the clock, by 
breaking down the distinction between the Executive and the 
Judiciary, and powers of a judicial character have, in fact, been 
given by certain recent legislation to the Executive, whereby 
they are made, in certain respects, the interpreters of the law 
under which they act. To ‘down the judges’ is, indeed, the 
war-cry of a certain section of politicians, whose aim is to carry 
this movement a great deal further. But I am not concerned 
here with this. I only mention it to show that nothing lasts for 
ever, especially in this country, where there is no power in the 
State, as there is. for instance, in America, in the Supreme 
Court, to prevent changes in the Constitution. 
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The distinguishing feature in recent political developments 
must be pronounced to be the growing power of the Executive 
at the expense of the Legislature. The causes of this have been 
often discussed, but, in a few words, it may be attributed to the 
great increase of public business. This, again, is partly due to 
the increase of general information. In the past learned men 
were at least as learned as they are now, but the general standard 
of knowledge and attainment was very much lower. Hence 
those who reached eminence and were entrusted with affairs were 


’ allowed to exercise their powers for the most part undisturbed, 


except by the criticism, for the most part on party lines, of a small 

number of men who were competing with them for power. It is 

very different now, when hardly any act.of Government fails to 

provoke some comment from various classes and quarters. In 

such circumstances the difficulty of carrying through any legis- 

lative measure becomes increasingly greater, and the effect of this 

is seen in the tendency of the Executive to provide itself with a 

monopoly in the means of information, and to rely more and more 

on official sources in the action which it then takes. There is 

another change also which is worth noting. Ministers in the 

past, and indeed until comparatively recently, were drawn, for 

the most part, from the same class as the average Member of the 
Legislature. There was probably therefore more disposition on 

the part of the House of Commons to resent domination, as the 
sense of equality among its Members was stronger. 

But the most important change of all is, no doubt, in the 
greatly increased power of the Party machine. I refer especially 
to the period immediately preceding the War. For the time 
being it is, of course, in abeyance. 

Under such conditions as those prevailing before the War a 
Minister who is an adroit and clever speaker may be said to enjoy 
practical immunity from effective criticism in Parliament, and 
may force legislation on the community for which neither it, nor 
even the House of Commons, is prepared. We had a signal 
example of this in the passing of the National Health Insurance 
Act, which the Minister who passed it himself admitted shortly 
afterwards would probably not have met with the approval of the 
country had it been consulted. It was passed largely without any 
examination by the legislature, and in certain particulars it con- 
ferred judicial.and legislative powers on a Government depart- 
ment. Or, again, we may have an Act, passed ostensibly for one 
purpose, but used, under unsuspected powers which were incor- 
porated in it, for quite another. These things are not done by 
the House of Commons, but by the action of sections and cliques 
who get the Minister’s ear. He, in turn, has all the official 
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man, and modern Acts of Parliament are drawn in such a way 
that no one who is not a lawyer can really appreciate what he is 
being asked to agree to. Moreover, a considerable proportion of 
recent legislation has been passed without discussion under the 
Closure. The individual Member, therefore, cannot be said to 
have a large share in it. 

Under such a system the power of the Executive, that is of the 
Cabinet, is enormous, and it is enforced, as I have already said, by 
the power of compelling a Dissolution and by other methods. 

If the changes which I shall proceed to advocate were made, 
much greater effort on the part of individual members would 
become a necessity. But this, I take it, is what is desired, for 
manifestly they cannot have a larger share of interest in the pro- 
ceedings unless they are prepared to do more work. These pro- 
posals are subject to the paramount condition already mentioned, 
that an adverse vote should not be treated as one of no confidence, 
and that while Ministers might resign, they should not have the 
power of compelling a dissolution of Parliament. 

After the Second Reading stage, at which general policy is 
discussed, I would have every Bill without exception referred to 
a Select or Standing Committee, which should have power to take 
outside evidence. The procedure by a Select Committee is already 
resorted to in the case of measures of minor importance, so this 
would involve no new departure. As finance is a crucial question 
in almost every Bill, I would suggest the establishment of a 
Finance Committee whose duty it would be to prepare a report 
on the Bill for the information of the Select Committee and 
provide an estimate of its probable cost. It would naturally also 
examine the Budget proposals and perhaps other things. It is 
obvious that this could not be done without expert information, 
and the question arises how that could best be supplied. The 
procedure in Private Bill legislation suggests an analogy. Private 
Bills are subjected to a preliminary examination by officers of the 
House of Commons called ‘ Examiners ’ with a view to seeing that 
they comply with Standing Orders. Reports on those Bills are 
also received by the Committees which deal with them from the 
Government Departments, notably from the Local Government 
Board. I was at one time attracted by the idea that it might be 
possible to extend this system, in some form, to public legislation, 
which at present is passed with far less investigation by the House 
than is made in the case of Private Bills. But on further con- 
sideration I came to the conclusion that the analogy was unsound, 
because Private Bills are prepared by private people, whereas 
Public Bills are the work of Government itself. To provide, 
therefore, for an independent official examination of work which 
is of official origin would be superfluous and probably only lead 
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to friction. It seems clear, therefore, that any Finance Com- 
mittee which might be set up by the House of Commons must 
look to the Executive for its information, and this could be pro- 
vided by the Minister or his officials in the ordinary way of 
evidence. Legal advice would be provided on the Select 
Committee, as at present, by the several law officers, and the 
chairman would be‘selected from the ‘panel.’ The Minister in 
charge of the Bill would be on the Committee. 

I would also suggest the establishment of a legal board of 
revision, whose duty it would be to see that the Bill, after being 
modified in Select or Grand Committee, and on the Report stage 
in Committee of the whole House, ‘ held water.’ They would, 
of course, report to the House. Such a board is suggested by an 
historical parallel. In Athens the great Council of the Areopagus 
had powers, apparently resembling those of the Supreme Court in 
the United States of America, which were referred to as ‘the 
guardianship of the laws.’ Laws in ancient States consisted of 
codes, which were regarded as sacred and inviolable, and were 
seldom altered except as the result of a revolution. There was 
not much ‘legislation’ in our sense at Athens, the decisions of 
the popular Assembly being more of the nature of executive 
‘decrees,’ which, as time went on, encroached more and more 
on the province of the Executive Council. At Athens, when they 
had destroyed their ‘House of Lords,’ that is the Areopagus, the 
leading men saw the necessity of confiding this ‘ guardianship of 
the laws’ to somebody. Accordingly they established a legal 
* board under the name of nomothetae, law-establishers, whose 
duty it was to revise the decrees of the popular Assembly. With- 
out such revision, though apparently they remained temporarily 
in force, they did not become ‘laws,’ that is part of the permanent 
legislation of the State. How the system worked history does 
not relate, perhaps not very well; but it was a logical system, 
and it recognised the necessity for care in legislation. . ; 

An alternative to this system of legislation would be the 
adoption of the ancient ‘probouleutic’ system, under which all 
legislative proposals would be made in the first instance to a 
legislative Council (possibly with some executive powers), and 
referred by them to the House of Commons for final approval. 
Under such a system the reference to the House would be in 
the nature of a Referendum. But this would probably be 
regarded as too great an innovation, and the Committee system 
has certain features in common with it, the object in either case 
being to secure due investigation before the passing of a law. 

It is manifest that such a system would make great demands 
on the time of Ministers. To meet this I would suggest the 
establishment of a ‘double shift’ of Ministers of Cabinet rank 
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in certain departments, a reform to which the great increase in 
business in recent years has seemed to point. And in doing this 
I should not be afraid of increasing the number of the Cabinet. 
It is of great advantage to a department to be represented, on 
the administrative even more than on the legislative side, in the 
Cabinet; and if there is any real objection to the size of the 
Cabinet in normal times as it was before the War, it would not be 
increased by the addition of a few more members. It is an open 
secret that general policy in the Cabinet was for long more or 
less in the hands of an ‘inner Cabinet.’ One Minister in sucha 
dual system would be in charge of legislative business, which, in 
normal times, is enough to demand a man’s whole time, the other 
would be purely administrative. The latter is the function for 
which Ministers of the Crown receive their seals and their 
salaries, and, before the War, it was becoming more and more 
neglected owing to the increasing demands of legislation and the 
business of the House. It would be possible in this way to select 
men with special qualifications for business, instead of, as at 
present, confining the choice to men who can speak. The best 
men of business are, as a rule, found among the silent men. No 
apprehension need be felt about the extra cost involved. A few 
thousand pounds spent in order to secure thinking men at the 
top are worth a hundred thousand spent lower down on the 
administration of crudely conceived legislation. This suggestion, 
however, has already been anticipated to some extent by the 
present Administration. 

There is an alternative to this suggestion : that more use neal 
be made of the system of administration by Boards, which 
apparently prevailed formerly to a greater extent than it does 
to-day. Ido not venture to suggest that the ‘ Board of Treasury,’ 
which exists as an administrative body on paper only under the 
well-known form of ‘ My Lords,’ should be revived, or that the 
Sovereign, who is said to have occasionally attended, should re- 
occupy the gilded chair which is still kept vacant for him in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s official room (called the 
“Board room’). The Treasury is a critical and judicial Depart- 
ment rather than an administrative one, and its present organi- 
sation is probably as effective as it can be made. But there are 


some administrative Departments, such as the Inland Revenue 


and the Customs, where the daily business is still carried on by a 
Board of Commissioners, and I believe there is a good deal to be 
said for the system. The Board of Admiralty is another example. 
Others are the Board of Trade and the Board of Education, but 
they are examples where the Board exists only in name, the duties 
being performed by the President only, who is a Cabinet Minister. 
Though it may have certain advantages, there are obvious objec- 
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tions to placing large administrative powers in the hands of one 
man. Under the theory of our Constitution, Ministers are sub- 
ject to Parliament, and individual Ministers to the check of 
Cabinet control ; in practice this only takes effect, as a general 
rule, where questions of policy are at issue. In such fields, 
however, of administration as Education and Trade there are 
many questions which, though they may be relatively too small 
for Parliamentary or Cabinet consideration, or, for various reasons, 
may never come before those bodies, are nevertheless of vital 
importance to large bodies and interests in the country. It hardly 
seems in accordance with the idea of democratic government that 
it should be in the power of one man for a certain period of time 
to give decisions in such matters which may be capricious and 
arbitrary, and perhaps irrevocable, without being under the neces- 
sity of taking any advice, or having anyone of a representative 
character associated with him. A Board has some advantages 
from this point of view, though perhaps an Advisory Committee, 
the members of which act in an* executive capacity on Sub- 
Committees, has more. The latter is a method of administration 
which has proved remarkably successful in certain quarters during 
the present War. But, of course, at the present day representa- 
tive men of the highest attainments are giving their time and 
services to Government gratuitously, a source of power which will 
not be available when peace is restored. There is another probable 
advantage to be derived from a Board, if suitably constituted, as 
against single-man government : that it might secure greater con- 
tinuity of contro] and be less sensitive to political pressuré. This, 
of course, is a most Hnportant consideration where large bodies of 
employés have adopted organisations with the object of bringing 
to bear the pressure of the vote. 

In connexion with this last point I observe that a remark 
made by me on the last page of my previcus article is liable to 
the construction that I was denying the right of organisation on 
the part of employés of Government with the object of im- 
proving their position. The words used were, ‘and, worse still, 
there is the habit among the rank and file of organisation on 
political lines, in order to bring pressure to bear on Members of 
Parliament with a view to the increase of wages and salaries.’ 
What, however, I had in mind were cases in which, as it appeared 
to me at the time, the pressure brought to bear was undue pres- 
sure, and it was against this, rather than against organisation, 
that the remark was directed. It must be remembered that Civil 
Servants have certain privileges which are not enjoyed, or not 
enjoyed to a like extent, by people in private employment. They 
have, for example, practically security of tenure, very favourable 
terms of sick leave, and they are serving, for the most part, for 
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pension. When therefore comparisons are made between their 
rates of pay and rates prevailing outside, it is only right that these 
considerations should be borne in mind. The proof that they are 
valued is found in the fact that instances of people in the 
Government service relinquishing it for outside employment, 
even if much higher terms are offered, are extremely rare. 

I sometimes think that if 1 were in the House of Commons 
I should endeavour to devise a system for organising infor- 
mation and, as private effort is generally more expeditious 
and effective than official machinery, I should do this by 
means of a Club. It might be called the ‘Information Club,’ 
and consist of a hundred members banded together with the 
object of working the committee system. Bacon says that the 
“unlearned man knows not what to doubt or what to ask.’ 
Learning, in these days of print and indices, is comparatively 
easily acquired, but Members of Parliament have other avocations, 
and do not want to spend their time in libraries. Just as no 
committee can really work well without an expert staff, so private 
men, left to their own resources, cannot be expected to be very 
good critics of legislation. If, however, there was a Club near 
the Houses of Parliament, where some really good experts were 
employed, all the business which comes before Parliament, in- 
cluding the many documents which are laid before it and are now 
largely neglected, might be properly examined and discussed. 
I would have a large room for this purpose, where the members 
could meet and hear the points which ought to be taken and why. 
Out of the Parliamentary salaries, which no one professes to 
want, it should be an easy matter to provide for the expense, 
even if considerable salaries were paid. 

It is hardly natural that any scheme such as I have sug- 
gested would find favour with Ministers, because it would have 
the effect of making their work more difficult. But the Cabinet 
system, which is closely associated with the Party machine, is 
mainly responsible for the present ‘degradation,’ as it is called, 
of the House of Commons. It works in the dark, and though 
for certain purposes of government this may have great advan- 
tages, the evils of it seem now to outweigh the good. If we wish 
to restore the independence of the House of Commons and make 
use of the experience of its Members, this can only be done by a 
modification of the powers of the Executive. 

These proposals would also have the effect of making legis- 
lation more difficult by making it slower, but no one, unconnected 
with the Party machine, would probably be found who would 
not regard that as an unmixed benefit. 

It might, however, also be said that they would have the effect 
of so impairing ‘party discipline’ as to render impossible the 
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reconciliation of conflicting opinions, and bring about a state of 
‘things in which nothing could be done. Those who have experi- 
ence in the working of the legislative machine are, no doubt, 
entitled to be heard in such a matter; but if their opinion is to 
prevail in this sense we are driven back on the conclusion that 
no improvement can ‘be effected, and that the machinery which 
we possess is the best which can be devised in an imperfect world. 

One thing, however, it seems safe to say, that until the House 
of Commons finds means to liberate itself from the thraldom of 
the party machine, none of the other constitutional changes which 
we hear discussed will effect any great improvement in our system 


of government. 
E. G. HARMAN. 


Note.—Since this article was written it is satisfactory to see 


that some of the suggestions contained in it have been made in 
the House of Commons. 
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CHURCH AND STATE: 
4 REPLY TO SOME CRITICISMS ON THE REPORT 


THE Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State 
has been subjected to close scrutiny since its publication and 
among its critics are to be found the Bishop of Manchester, the 
Deans of Canterbury and Durham, Dr. Rashdall, Lord Halifax, 
and Mr. D. C. Lathbury. The criticisms of these distinguished 
Churchmen cannot but be of great advantage to the scheme of 
the Report and helpful in fixing its form when it comes before 
the Representative Church Council and before Convocation for 
final consideration. For the scheme presented by the Committée 
was no cut and dried scheme to be taken or left but never 
amended; certainly it was the best scheme which we could 
produce but we never doubted but that it could be improved by 
criticism. For instance objection has been taken from more 
than one quarter to the powers suggested as suitable for the 
Parochial Church Councils. I trust that no one will suppose that 
these powers are immutably fixed. On the contrary the whole 
Committee felt that this important question, and all such arising 
out of the scheme, should receive the most complete and deliberate 
consideration possible from the Representative Church Council 
and from Convocation. It would be strange indeed if the whole 
mind of the Church of England could not improve a scheme 
drawn up by a Committee of Churchmen however carefully 
selected. 

With this introduction I propose to examine some of the 
criticisms made upon the Report and to test them. 

In his article in the Edinburgh Review of October last the 
Dean of Durham depreciates the part which Convocation has 
played in the Ecclesiastical legislation of the past and, after 
quoting the passage on Page 24 of the Report where certain 
inconsistencies between statute and church law are recited, 
proceeds as follows : 

It is assumed throughout that the mind of the Church of England in 


these matters could only be expressed by the vote of Convocation. . . . 
Yet on all the points mentioned it is probably the case that the mind and 
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conscience of the Christian Society in England applaud the action of the 
State, and would certainly have disapproved the action of the clergy in 
Convocation. 










And again : re 

In respect to these matters is it not the case that the State rather than 
the Church (i.e. the Parliament rather than the Convocation) may be in 
the present state of Christendom the true organ of the corporate witness of 
the Christian Society ? 








The Dean begins with the mind of the Church of England 
and ends with the mind of the Christian Society in England. 
Unfortunately the two things are not the same. If they were 
it is probable that the occasion would not have arisen for the 
appointment of the Church and State Committee at all. It is 
just because Roman Catholic and Nonconformist Peers and 
Members of Parliament are not, and do not consider themselves, 
the proper persons -to legislate on the domestic affairs of the 
Church of England that Parliament is unwilling to devote itself 
to the task. 

The Dean of Canterbury, while making the same point as the 
Dean of Durham, in the Record of July 20, 1916, makes it in a 
very different way and incidentally disposes of the Dean of 
Durham’s history of the part hitherto played by Convocation. 
After quoting with approval Sir Lewis Dibdin’s statement 
that 


Convocation has had a real and effective share in the legislation con- 
cerning the doctrine and liturgy of the Church of England, 






















he proceeds as follows : 





Parliament alone, in fact, represents in adequate manner the interests, 
the feelings, the welfare of the people of England at large; and while not 
attempting to interfere in matters of faith and doctrine, it has not 
unjustly claimed to be the best means of expression in practical matters 
for their religious instincts and needs. 










And again : 





The Church of England is not an institution which is separable from 
the daily life of the English people as a whole . . . the teaching and 
discipline and administration of the Church is a matter of unavoidable 
concern to all English’'men and English women. 








I do indeed agree with the Dean that the Church of England 
is an institution which is not separable from the lives of the Eng- 
lish people, but it is not a legitimate deduction from that opinion 
that Parliament in the twentieth century is the body best fitted 
to legislate for the Church of England. The House of Commons 
includes not only representatives of the minority of the English 
people, who repudiate any attachment to the Church of England 
; 4L2 
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or even to Christianity, but also all the representatives of Ireland, 
who are mainly Roman Catholics, and of Scotland, who are 
mainly Presbyterians. So far from a House of Commons s0 
composed considering the teaching and discipline and adminis- 
tration of the Church of England to be a matter of unavoidable 
concern to it, there are no other subjects which it is so anxious 
to avoid or so unwilling to handle. 

From a eulogy of Parliament as an instrument of Ecclesias- 
tical legislation the Dean of Durham passes to a consideration 
of the powers and functions to be entrusted to the House of Lay- 
men in the Church Council as recommended in the Report of 
the Committee, and he comes to the conclusion that the part 
assigned to the laity is insufficient, meagre, and delusive. 


Have the laity [he writes] thus limited in numbers any adequate 
functions under the proposed scheme? . . . The laity may ‘serve tables,’ 
provide funds, debate within limits, make complaints, all which they can 
do now, and could always do; but they may not act as ‘spiritual’ persons. 
. . - What real value is there in the elaborate scheme of ‘ representative 
Councils’ (parochial, diocesan, national) which are to give expression to 
@ genuine autonomy, when everything is conditjoned by one vital reserva- 
tion: ‘ Nothing in this constitution nor in any proceeding of the Council 
can interfere with the exercise by the Episcopate of the powers or functions 
inherent in them’? What rights worth naming are bestowed on the laity 
when the only matters that have the slightest real spiritual importance 
are reserved to the Episcopate ? 


And he quotes the provision on Page 52 of the Report that pro- 
jected legislative measures touching doctrinal formulae etc. must 
be initiated in the House of Bishops. 

In juxtaposition to this expression of opinion I may be per- 
mitted to place the Report of a Committee of the English Church 
Union, signed by Lord Halifax, and the views of Mr. D. C. 
Lathbury. In the Church Union Gazette of January 1917 I find 
under the heading III. 2 of that Report these words : 


An attempt is made in the draft constitution of the Church Council. . . 
to safeguard the position of the Bishops as the divinely appointed rulers 
of the Church, 


and then after reference to the same clauses on Page 52 of our 
Report as are quoted by the Dean of Durham 


But there is grave danger lest these provisions should be illusory. 


And further : 

4. Any measure to be passed in the Church Council must receive the 
assent of a majority of the members present of each of the three Houses; 
in other words the House of Laymen has in effect a veto on all proceedings 
of the Council. . . . But this would involve a serious breach with the 
ancient and established order and discipline of the Catholic Church. The 
laity present at the African Councils of the 3rd century expressed their 
opinions but the decision lay with the Bishops. The laymen present and 
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concurring in decisions of the Roman and Gallican Councils of the 5th and 
6th centuries . . . and the Anglo-Saxon Councils of the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies were the representatives of the State rather than of the Church. 
... The true methods of the Church . . . would not be preserved by any 
scheme which by making laymen constituent members of a Church Council 
would enable a House of Laymen to defeat the proposals of the Bishops. 


I understand Mr. D. C. Lathbury in his article in the January 
number of the English Church Review to take up.a somewhat 
similar position. He objects to the powers and functions assigned 
to the laity in the Report as excessive, subversive of Church order, 
and unCatholic. 

Happily we can be certain of at least one thing in this world 
,0of doubt. The Dean of Durham on the one hand and Lord 
Halifax and Mr. Lathbury on the other cannot both be right. 
I hope that they are all wrong. I hope that the inherent 
authority of the Bishops has been maintained, that the laity have 
been given powers and functions of great importance, and that 
the order and traditions of the Church have been preserved. I 
am neither a theologian nor an historian and I shall leave it to 
those who are to inform us as to the true position of the laity 
in the government of the Church. Neither the divines nor the 
historians who were members of the Committee considered that 
the powers and functions assigned to the laity in our scheme 
were contrary to the true methods of the Church or involved 
any breach in its established order and discipline. 

If Lord Halifax and the Dean of Durham had been more 
explicit it would have helped to elucidate the discussion. 

The true methods of the Church . . . would not be preserved by any 


scheme which by making laymen constituent members of a Church Council 
would enable a House of Laymen to defeat the proposals of the Bishops. 






Does this apply to ‘ temporalities’ as well as to ‘ spiritualities,’ if 
for the sake of brevity I may employ those terms? For example 
does this mean that the House of Laymen should not be able 
to refuse concurrence in, and so to defeat, a proposal of the House 
of Bishops about lay rights of patronage, which have been part of 
the common law of England without a break since before the 
Norman Conquest? I can hardly think so; and yet a very large 
proportion of the legislation of the Church Council must be con- 
cerned only with temporalities. I will assume that the statement 
is made only in respect of spiritual matters and I will ask another 
question. By the scheme the House of Laymen would have no 
power to initiate any legislation in respect of doctrine, nor would 
it have power to alter the law relating to doctrine without the 
consent of the House of Bishops and of the House of Clergy. The 
power given to the House of Laymen is to prevent an alteration 
of the law relating to doctrine by the House of Bishops and by the 
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House of Clergy without its consent. I ask for the sake of 
information; is it contended that it is in accordance with Church 
order and tradition that the Bishops and Clergy should be able to 
alter the law relating to doctrine without the consent of the laity, 
or that the Bishops should be able to do so without the consent of 
either Clergy or Laity, for nothing is said in the Report of the 
Committee of the English Church Union as to the position of the 
Clergy in this matter? 

Again how and why is there grave danger that the provisions 
made in the draft constitution to safeguard the position of the 
Bishops should prove illusory? The statement is made in the 
Report of the Committee of the English Church Union but no 
explanation is given. 

Also it would help us to understand the position if the Dean 
of Durham would be more ample in his explanations. Is it his 
view that there are no powers or functions inherent in the Epis- 
copate which should be carefully safeguarded ? and is it his opinion 
that the House of Laymen should be able to make an alteration 
of the law relating to doctrine without the consent of the House 
of Bishops? As the House of Bishops cannot by the scheme 
alter the law relating to doctrine without the consent of the House 
of Laymen, it is not clear to me wherein the Dean’s objection 
lies unless it is to the fact that the House of Laymen cannot legis- 
late about doctrine without the approval and consent of the House 
of Bishops. And what powers and functions does the Dean think 
that the House of Clergy should exercise in such matters? 
Curiously enough he is as silent on this point as Lord Halifax. 

Another criticism made from several quarters is to the effect 
that what is proposed is a resettlement of the relations of Church 
and State in England, that it is one thing to acquiesce in the 
control of the State as it has historically descended to us but quite 
_ another to accept it as part of a resettlement, and that the Church 

and State Committee were guilty of moral cowardice in not 
claiming for the Church of England just as much independence 
of the State as is claimed and enjoyed by the Church of Scotland. 

In the Report of the Committee of the English Church Union 
signed by Lord Halifax and published in the Church Union 
Gazette of January last it is stated under the heading of IIT. 1 that 


No new project for the government of the Church which leaves the veto 
of the State on Church legislation unremoved can really be satisfactory. . . . 
It would have been more in accordance with true principles to claim for 
the Church complete independence of the State in spiritual matters, etc. 


The answer is that in the sense in which the words are here 
used this is not ‘ a new project for the government of the Church.’ 
It is a project consisting of two parts, one consolidating, improving,’ 
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and recognising the organisation by which the Church can give 
expression to its considered opinion, the other asking Parliament 
to use another method of legislation than that now employed when 
dealing with ecclesiastical measures. I cite the same Report of 
the Committee of the English Church Union as a witness to the 
fact. It is not easy to reconcile the passage quoted above with the 
following one which precedes it : 


They provide a scheme, which, without interfering with the relations 
now theoretically existing between the Church and the Crown and between 
the Church and Parliament as representing the nation—the consent of 
which is obviously necessary if the exercise of the spiritual authority is 
to be legally enforced—will remedy the present difficulty of obtaining legal 
sanction for such matters as the creation of new bishoprics and the removal 
of unsatisfactory clergymen from parishes. So far the scheme in itself 
does not contravene any principle which the Church is bound to maintain. 
The objections which may be raised against it will be concerned either 
with the particular procedure suggested or with results likely to follow in 


practice. 


On Pages 26 and 27 of the Report of the Committee on Church 
and State will be found a summary of the present legal relations 
of Church and State. That this summary would still hold good, 
if the whole scheme of that Report became operative to-morrow, 
is proof positive that that scheme is not one for a re-settlement 
of the relations of Church and State. It would be a reasonable 
criticism for anyone who holds that opinion to maintain that we 
ought to have proposed such a re-settlement ; it is not reasonable 
to criticise our scheme on the grounds that it is in fact a proposal 
for a resettlement. 

In his speech at the meeting of the English Church Union in 
January Lord Halifax only regretted that the Committee had not - 
claimed the same autonomy for the Church of England as is 
possessed by the Church of Scotland, but Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s 
strictures are very severe. In his article in the English Church 
Review of January last he writes 


It might have been expected, therefore, that the Report would at once 
go on to demand the extension to the established Church of England of 
the liberty which was granted to the established Church of Scotland more- 


than forty years ago. 


In this passage Mr. Lathbury refers to the Act of 1874, but T am at 
a loss to understand how he comes to base the grant of liberty to 
tthe Church of Scotland on this Act. All that this Act did was 
to repeal the Act of 1712 which had restored the patronage of 
Church Livings to the ancient patrons, who had lost it during 
the course of the Reformation. That this is a matter to which 
Presbyterians attach great importance I am well aware, but it 
is only an item in the liberty of the Church of Scotland, the 
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central and -governing feature of which is the power of the 
General Assembly to legislate for it. Again he writes: 

In this case the Archbishops’ Committee have abandoned without an 
effort a position of extraordinary importance. They might, but for their 
own want of courage, have approached the Government with the argument 
from precedent on their side. They might have pointed to concessions 
long ago made to an established Church in another part of the United 

_ Kingdom. They might have asked for spiritual independence as in Scot- 
land. . . . If the Committee had asked on behalf of the Church for an 
amount of freedom equal to that granted to another established Church 
in the same island by the same Parliament, the Government would at least 
have had to frame some reasons for drawing so arbitrary a distinction 
between the two cases. 

Instead of doing so the Committee 

have preferred to ask for that ‘ mean measure of autonomy ’ the character- 
istics of which [Dr. Frere] has so accurately described. 

With great respect to Mr. Lathbury I must protest against the 
implication intended to be conveyed here that Dr. Frere has 
stigmatised the scheme of which he is himself an advocate as a 
‘mean measure of autonomy,’ for he has never said or written 
anything of the kind; and also against the wholly unhistorical 
assertion that the Church of Scotland enjoys its freedom as a 
grant from the Imperial Parliament, for in no sense whatever is 
that proposition true. 

I believe the whole of this indictment to be unjust and that 
the assumption on which it is based will crumble under 
examination. 

The Church of England and the Church of Scotland are both. 
the creations of their own history, and no two histories could well 
be more dissimilar. The Church of England has the Apostolic 
Succession of the Episcopate and the Catholic Faith, it has no 
breach of continuity with its past from its birth, and its doc- 
trines and laws are embedded in Acts of Parliament and in the 
Common Law of England as well as in the Canon Law. The 
Church of Scotland has not got the Apostolic Succession of the 
Episcopate, it has adopted the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
it has made a wide breach with its legal past, it has assumed its 
doctrine and constitution, it has created its own General Assembly 
and made new laws for itself, and its self-made settlement was 
subsequently accepted by the Scottish Parliament and finally 
secured to it by the Act of Union in 1707. 

We must take the history of our Church as we find it; 
we cannot pick from it the bits we like and from the history of 
the Scottish Church the bits we envy. Is there any member 
of the Church of England who is not deeply thankful that the 
history of our Church is what it is rather than framed on the 
Scottish model ? 
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When the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland legis- 
lates for the Church of Scotland, it is not confronted at every. 
turn by Acts of Parliament requiring amendment or repeal, 
because the laws by which it is governed are not generally em- 
bedded in Acts of Parliament and because it accepted an exten- 
sive breach with its legal past as a necessary consequence of the 
Reformation. But when the Church Council comes to legislate 
for the Church of England it is quite certain to desire to amend or 
repeal existing statutes of the realm or to legislate in amendment 
of the Common Law. Take for instance the question of lay 
rights of patronage, which have been recognised as part of the 
Common Law of England (not Canon Law) since Anglo-Saxon 
days, or advowson cases, which both as to lay and clerical 
patronage were in the reign of Henry the Second declared to 
belong not to the Ecclesiastical Courts but to the King’s Court 
by Common Law and have ever since been retained there. The 
parson is a corporation sole by Common Law, and this also dates 
from the earliest time that the idea of a corporation sole existed 
in England. Therefore, the parson’s ‘freehold’ is and always 
has been a question of Common Law. 

Would it be reasonable to propose that the Church Council 
should be free to alter the immemorial Common Law of England 
or to amend or repeal Acts of Parliament without Parliament 
having a word to say in the matter? If that would not be a 
reasonable proposal, then the whole fabric of criticism against 
the Committee for not demanding spiritual independence as in 
Scotland would crumble even if that freedom was involved in 
the demand for the Scottish system. But as a matter of fact 
it is in nowise so involved. The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland has no more power. to amend or repeal an Act of 
Parliament than has Convocation. The Disruption of 1843 was 
due to the absence of that power. That the Church of Scotland 
feels little inconvenience from that absence, since the repeal of 
the Act of 1712, is due, as already stated, to the particular cir- 
cumstances of its history. But of what advantage could it possibly 
be to the Church of England to ‘ask for spiritual independence 
as in Scotland,’ when that particular form of spiritual indepen- 
dence would include no provision whatever of any method for the 
amendment or repeal of the Acts of Parliament affecting the 
Church of England less cumbrous and unusable than that which 
already exists? 

I cannot imagine how anyone with a sense of responsibility 
can claim power for the Church of England to alter Statute or 
Common Law without reference to Parliament, unless and until 
he has convinced himself of the necessity or advantage of 
disestablishment. 
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I shall not dwell on Mr. Lathbury’s prophecy of how the 
scheme would work in practice as between the Church Council, 
the Ecclesiastical Committee of the Privy Council, and Parlia- 
ment. It is sufficient to say that the Church and State Com- 
mittee was particularly strong in political and parliamentary 
experience and that none of its members agree with the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Lathbury. But I must deal with his reproach 
that we treated the Convocations with something not unlike 
contumely. He writes in the article from which I have so freely 
quoted : 

The proper course would have been to recommend the Archbishops to 

move their respective Convocations to ask the Crown for Letters of Busi- 
ness in order, first, to reform the representation of the clergy, and next to 
give a legal position to the House of Laymen in each province. 
We were not able to take this course, we were obliged to have 
recourse to the procédure suggested in our Report, because we 
were informed on authority which we could not dispute that there 
is an overwhelming consensus of legal opinion to the effect that 
Convocation has not got the power to reform itself, and that the 
Crown cannot give it that power by the issue of Letters of 
Business, and that Convocation can be reformed only by Act of 
Parliament. I express no opinion on this legal- pronouncement, 
nor did the Committee. But it was plain to us that in the face of 
this consensus of opinion no Minister could be found who would 
advise the Crown to issue the essential Letters of Business to Con- 
vocation and that, therefore, it would be idle for us to propose 
legislation by this method. 

In his speech to the English Church Union already mentioned 
Lord Halifax summarised his objections to the Report thus : 

Broadly they resolve themselves into objections in regard to the way 

in which the Report has completely ignored the gradual encroachment by 
the State on the rights of the Church. 
With deep respect for Lord Halifax I assert that this censure 
is undeserved. I am at a loss to imagine how anyone studying 
this Report can come to such a conclusion. It is true that we 
have studiously avoided declamation or denunciation, but we have 
endeavoured faithfully to state the case. I cite in testimony an 
authority which cannot be accused of undue partiality towards 
the Committee. Let me quote from Mr. Lathbury’s article : 

It (the Report) then sets out, with a clearness very unusual in English 
documents of this kind, the principle of spiritual independence, the nature 
of the Church’s claim to it, and the amount of consideration at present 
given to that claim ‘by the State, 
and again : 

It is to the credit of the Committee that they have come to see that 
Parliament has confined the Church within statutory bars which Parlia- 
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ment alone can break or reshape, and that Parliament is no longer fitted to | 
legislate for the Church. 


I will conclude with a last quotation from the Dean of 
Durham’s article in the Edinburgh Review : 

Why are admittedly needful changes not made, admitted abuses not 
femoved? Is it not mainly because the inner dissidence of the English 
Church is so deep and far-reaching that the agreement indispensable to 
effective legislation cannot be secured ? 


No, neither mainly nor at all. There is much dissidence in the 
English Church, it may fairly be called deep and far-reaching, 
but it is net greater than will always be found in any society, 
religious or civil, as great and as old as the Church of England, 
wherein the free expression of opinion is allowed. In a debating 
society men will only debate and the impossibility of obtaining 
a decision breeds dissidence. 

The only reason why admittedly needful changes are not made 
and admitted abuses are not removed is that the Church of 
England to-day has no effective organ for deliberation, decision, or 
legislation. If once the Church has a Council through which to 
act, I do not doubt that it will have both the wisdom and the 
courage to shape its own destinies. If Parliament were to refuse 
its consent to the measures deliberately proposed by the Church 
as essential to its free development, then I agree that the Church 
would have to choose between its connexion with the State and 
disestablishment, between stagnation and life, between infidelity 
and fidelity to its divine mission. 

Some people think that the scheme of the Committee is one 
which Parliament will never sanction, or that, if it did sanction 
it, Parliament would constantly veto the legislation of the Church 
Council. [I will make no prophecy, but I will express my con- 
viction that, whereas the scheme we propose would have accorded . 
badly with much of the thought of the nineteenth century, it 
will be found to be in harmony with the spirit of the new England 
which will emerge from the cataclysm of this War. 


SELBORNE. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE GERMAN MENACE TO 
ANTIQUITIES 


In the Dresden Nachrichten, a newspaper of considerable 
standing, an article appeared last year in which a well-known 
German writer advocated a ruthless attack upon the antiquities 
and art treasures of Italy. 

If Italian statesmen [he said] have imagined that the art treasures in 
their country are a species of insurance against a too energetic conduct of 
the War on.Germany’s part, they will experience some very bitter dis- 
appointments. 


He tells the Italian people that the well-being of the least signifi- 


cant German soldier—that is to say, any oaf from the lowest 
grade of German life—is of more value than the most magnificent 


gem of ancient or modern art ; and in conclusion he declares that 


when the monuments and cathedrals, the statues and the pictures, the 
churches and the palaces, of Venice, Milan, Florence and Rome, feel the 
sharpness of the German sword, it will be—and God knows that it will be— 
a just judgment that overtakes them. 


The views thus recorded are not to be regarded as the expres- 
sion of an individual idiosyncrasy. The German treatment of 
the historical monuments of France and Belgium has shown 
clearly enough that the Teutonic mind has discarded all reverence 
for ancient works of art as being a sentiment which is incom- 
patible with the general policy of the nation; and we have had 
abundant proof that the existence of what we reckon the greatest 
and most permanent treasures of civilisation is believed by our 
enemies to be of infinitely less account than the smallest and 
most transient operation of their aggressive warfare. Of course, 
there are certain artistic people in Germany who would regret 
the destruction of the great masterpieces and might feel a little 
concerned perhaps on receiving the news of such a catastrophe ; 
but there is hardly a man of Teutonic race who would not find 
excuses for the soulless creatures who direct the activities of 
the nation, and would not repeat the criminal heresy that national 
necessity abrogates international obligations. 

It is the irony of Fate that the Germanic enemies of Italy 
have embraced a doctrine which was first preached by an Italian 
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—a very young and unbalanced personage named Marinetti— ~ 
who in his initial Manifesto of Futurism, dated 1909, declared 
that his sect ‘ wished to destroy the museums and libraries which 
cover Italy with as many cemeteries.’ 







Would you [he wrote] waste the best of your strength by a useless 
admiration of the past? To admire an old picture is to pour our sensi- 
tiveness into a funeral urn instead of casting it forward in violent gushes 
of action. The admirable past may be balsam for invalids and for 
prisoners ; but we will have none of it, we, the young, the strong, the living 
Futurists. Come, then, seize pickaxes and hammers! Sap the founda- 
tions of the venerable cities. We stand upon the extreme promontory of 
the centuries: why should we look behind us? 



















ible This whole manifesto, indeed, might well have been written by 
<s a Prussian officer : and the ninth article of the Futurist doctrine, 
~ which says ‘ We wish to glorify war, militarism, patriotism, the ‘ 
destructive arm of the anarchist, the beautiful inventions that 
; in kill, and the contempt for women,’ reveals a startling similarity 
Be. to the creed of the German. 

Our enemies do not destroy valued histayical monuments in 
= the manner of savages who know no better: they destroy them 
ifi- because the reasoned doctrines upon which their Culture is 
ost founded declare that one living German is of greater value than 
nt all the revered works of dead masters, one blow for Germany 
at more precious than all the art treasures in the world. The only 
the essential difference between the teachings of Futurism, at which 
he we laughed, and of Pan-Germanism, against which we are 






fighting with such astounding intensity, is that Futurism advo- 
cates the wholesale destruction of all relics of the past, whereas 
Pan-Germanism tolerates the retention of those monuments 











of and works of art which, owing to their situation, do not interfere 
n in the slightest degree with the paramount activities of the day. 
"e In other words, the Germans regard the safeguarding of these 
\- works of art as a matter quite secondary to all practical considera- 
d tions. They have no objection to the protection of their own 
t monuments, which, they realise, have some sort of patriotic 
r worth ; but they do not consider that antiquities have an ethical 
d value in themselves, and they do not regard the destruction of 






foreign works of art with any regret. 

The point of view held by the British nation and her Allies - 
is entirely different. While we recognise that national monu- 
ments or treasures of art are an asset to the country which 
produced them, we are accustomed to consider them more as 
assets of the whole human race, irrespective of nationality. We 
feel that a beautiful antiquity has an intrinsic value, and it is a 
matter of conscience with us to hand on to the future the treasures 
which we have received from the past. Cologne Cathedral or 


+ 
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‘ the castles of the Rhine are as little likely to be damaged inten- 
tionally by us as are our own ancient buildings. The cathedral 
of Rheims, though it be stocked with memories of our early 
struggles with France, is as beloved by every intelligent English- 
man as is Westminster Abbey; and the burning of Louvain 
evoked in England a feeling of distress no less sincere than that 
which would have been aroused by the destruction of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Ancient masterpieces are the possession of the whole 
world : they are the records of the development of the whole 
human race, and we treasure them without regard to creed, 
nationality, or faction. The German threat to destroy the monu- * 
ments of Italy or France can only be received with horror by 
us, and the sense of outrage would not be different were we our- 
selves at war with the Italian or French peoples. Each nation, 
we believe, is but the steward of its antiquities on behalf of the 
whole world, and warfare does not disrupt that stewardship. 

This attitude towards the relics of bygone days is not usually 
defined by us. It is a sense so rooted in our minds that we have 
felt no need to find for it a reasoned explanation. But, now that 
our enemies have widely and openly preached a doctrine of 
destruction which we had believed to be held only by a few 
madmen of the Futurist sect, it is necessary for us to inquire into 
the unconsidered arguments upon which our sentiments in this 
regard are based. What, then, is the value of an ancient work 
of art? Why do we feel that buildings or objects of this kind 
are entitled to respect no matter how fierce the international 
struggle which surges around them? Let us search for an answer 
to these questions in order that the attitude dictated to us by 
intuitive sentiment may be justified by some process of definite 
thought. Here in the following pages are briefly outlined the 
main arguments which have presented themselves to the mind of 
one whose business for several years it has been to safeguard 
the treasures of the past from thoughtless or intentional damage, 
and who, in the stress of that labour, has often searched for the 
foundations of the instinctive desire to preserve intact to future 
generations the ancient glories of an alien race. 

‘Long memories make great peoples,’ said Montalembert, 
and it is largely for this reason that the preservation of antiquities 
is desirable. Antiquities, whether they be works of art or objects 
of archaeological interest, are the illustrations in the book of 
history, by means of which we are able to visualise the activities 
of past ages. The buildings and objects created by any period 
in a nation’s existence have a value more or less equal to the 
written records of that age. On the one hand the docuffentary 
records sometimes tell us of matters upon which structural or 
artistic relics throw no light; and on the other hand monuments 
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and objects often give information to us which no written word 
could convey. Antiquities and histories are inseparable. The 
one kind of record supplements the other; and it is as difficult 
to read history aright without the aid of these tangible illustra- 
tions as it would be to study Euclid without linear diagrams. 
Thus to destroy antiquities is to destroy history. 

The Germans of course do not attempt to make a distinction 
between objects and documents in their threat to Italy, or in their 
destructive policy in France and Belgium. Public libraries are 
necessarily endangered by the menace to public museums, 
galleries, and buildings ; and the attack therefore is bpenly made 
upon the national archives themselves, both in their documentary 
and their material form. The cranks of the Futurist movement 
desire to annihilate historical records because they consider them 
to be of no value to human progress: the Germans are willing 
to obliterate these records because they consider them to be of 
less value than the temporary operations of their armies. There 
is very little difference between the two points of view. 

Any person of intelligence will quickly realise that the mind 
which looks with complacency upon the destruction of a part of 
the world’s archives will regard with equanimity the destruction 
of the entire record of man’s past activities. Ancient buildings, 
objects and documents are not so numerous that the loss of a 
few specimens can pass unnoticed ; but even if the number were 
unlimited the crime of the destruction of some of that number 
would not be diminished. A thief who steals a handy hundred 
pounds from.a public fund is not less culpable because he leaves 
untouched the bulk of the capital sum, which happens to be out 
of his reach. This aspect of the matter thus resolves itself into 
a question whether a knowledge of history is of any practical 


value to a man of the present day, or whether it is merely a 


hindrance to the progress of his original thought. The Futurist 
definitely accepts the latter view. 


Would you poison yourselves [says his manifesto] by a knowledge of 
history? Do you want to decay? Would you waste your strength by a 
useless admiration of the past, from which you can but emerge exhausted, 
reduced, downtrodden ? 


The German seems to take the same attitude towards history, 
with this one qualification—that he is prepared to tolerate, to a 
certain extent, the history of his own nation. In his narrow- 
minded stupidity he sees a certain use in the study of the develop- 
ment of Germanic thought, but recognises none in the lessons 
conveyed by the history of other nations. German antiquities 
have some sort of value to him because they are German, not 
because they are antiquities. Like the Futurist, he feels that 
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he ‘stands upon the summit of the world’; he believes that he* 
has the right to make new laws, to upset accustomed habits; he 
will not be bound by the old traditions of honour, justice, integrity 
and mercy, of which the growth is recorded by history. Con- 
fident in the freedom and maniacal strength which he derives 
from his destruction of tradition, he bounds forward, to use the 
words of the Manifesto, 


scratching the air with hooked fingers, &nd sniffing at the academy doors 
the odour of the rotting minds within; warming his hands at the fire made 
by the burning of the old books; while injustice, strong and healthy, bursts 
forth radiantly in his eyes. 


Like the Futurist, the German hates the restrictions placed upon 
him by calm, sedate history; he detests the admonitions of 
accumulated experience ; and, regarding himself as superman, he 
would be rid of all records, documentary or material, which tend 
to pull his thoughts down from the untrodden paths of his high 
attainment to the unchanging plains of the world. Just as in 
warfare he has brushed aside every restraint which experience 
and custom had placed upon all military actions, and has stopped 
his ears to the voice of history which counsels moderation, so in 
regard to the treatment of art treasures he has adopted a policy 
of deliberate destructiveness based on the argument that the 
world’s art, the world’s history, the world’s accumulations of 
experience, the world’s very soul, are as nothing compared with 
Germany’s needs of the moment. 

Come, good incendiaries with your charred fingers [he cries, in the words 
of the Futurist Manifesto], set fire to the shelves of the libraries! Flood 
the museums, that the glorious canvases may drift hopelessly away! 
Destroy the venerable cities ! 


So may Germany, untrammelled by obsolete codes, reign supreme 
over a new earth. 

The uses of history are most readily shown in the irresistible 
opposition which it presents to this attitude; and herein lies the 
practical value of all records of the past in whatever form they 
are placed before us. The simple consciousness that we who live 
in the present day are figures silhouetted against the luminous 
curtain of former ages produces in our minds a definite sense of 
proportion and decorum which is our surest defence against an- 
archy and uncontrol. Man’s knowledge of good and evil, of right 
and wrong, whether divinely inspired or not, is the result of his 
accumulated experience. It is an inherited instinct, derived, 
like the instinct of self-defence, from the teachings of the past ; 
and on that intuitive sense is based all law, all order, and all 
righteousness. To destroy antiquities, and consequently to 
obliterate a piece of history, is to help in the undermining of the 
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very basis of orderly society and the weakening of the foundations 
upon which the peace of the world is to be built. The mind 
which can regard with equanimity the deliberate destruction of 
a glorious relic of bygone activities can have little love for the 
human race, and can hold in no esteem the traditional codes from 
which the goodness and the balance of mankind is mainly derived. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that common sense and natural 
morality will direct our lives upon the true course. If we have 
no traditions, if the past experiences of our race be obliterated, 
we may stray from the road as the Germans have strayed, and 
be utterly lost in the howling wilderness of materialism, where 
the qualities long-loved and endeared to us by time are forgotten, 
and the soul of mankind is shed. Though we do not always 
realise the fact, it is the consciousness of history which gives 
us individually that natural discipline discarded by the Germans 
in place of an artificial obedience. It is the inherent sense of 
history that is the source of the strength and the sweetness of 
liberalism and democracy, for it gives to every individual a feeling 
of responsibility which causes him to act with a kind of reasonable 
sobriety on all occasions. I do not mean to say that a man is 
the more decorous because he has learnt that William the Con- 
queror landed in England in 1066 ; I am not referring to a know- 
ledge of the details of historical events, but rather to a conscious- 
ness of history in its widest aspect, a consciousness not necessarily 
derived at all from the study of books. And it is the presence 
around us of ancient buildings and other relics of the past which 
prevents this consciousness from becoming dimmed in the hurly- 
burly of to-day’s activities. 

Let us ask ourselves this question: Is acquired knowledge 
and established custom, or is a vacuum, the better base for human 
advancement? If organising energy, creative faculty, and order- 
liness, be so strong in us that we need no foundation for our 
efforts; if, in the divine manner, we are prepared to create 
something out of nothing; then, I suppose, we may reply that 
vacuum, with its freedom from impurities and useless habits, has 
its advantages. But if we.have no Germanic pretension to divinity 
or to super-manhood, then it is clear that we cannot hope to 
improve the lot of humanity unless we set out upon our task 
of progress girt with the accumulated experience of former 
generations, that is to say, girt with history. Moreover, history 
hands down to us that most precious of all human assets—our 
conscience. It is history that arms and defends us individually 
with the sword and buckler of instinctive orderliness ; and every 
antiquity or ancient work of art serves as a reminder to us of our 
responsibilities to God and man. History is the silver thread 
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which passes fram a man back to his Creator; and woe be to 
him who breaks that thread ! 

In the above remarks antiquities have been regarded simply 
as the relics of an earlier epoch; but let us now ask ourselves 
what is the value -of antiquities regarded as works of art. In 
this aspect we must note that the value does not merely lie in 
the age of the object ; for no distinction can be made artistically 
between an ancient and a modern piece of work. The splendours 
of art transcend time, their manifestations appearing sporadically 
in all periods; and therefore, when we ask what is the value 
from this point of view of an ancient work of art we are in reality 
questioning what is the value of such a work, of any period, 
ancient or modern. It is obvious that we cannot simply reply 
that these works are to be safeguarded because they are beautiful, 
or because they are finely inspired. That would lead only to 
the question as to what ts beauty or what ts inspiration ; and the 
answer would vary according to the taste of the individual. A 
more practical, a more concrete, reason must be given for the 
need of preserving these things which the Germans seem to 
delight in destroying. 

Works of art, no matter what may be the material or the 
medium employed, are primarily expressions of a, point of view 
which cannot be communicated by the written or spoken word. 
A painting, a piece of sculpture, an edifice, or any other work 
of art, is essentially a statement. The creative impulse felt by 
the artist, the inspiration which impels him to set to work, is 
actually his desire to communicate some aspect of his thought to 
his fellow-men. He has something to say, a message to deliver, 
an angle of vision to represent, a sensation or an emotion to 
express, which can be conveyed by no other means. Words are 
not the only method of intellectual communication between indivi- 
duals; and upon certain planes of thought they entirely fail to 
effect a sympathetic juncture. The artist must make use of other 
methods of intercourse. Rhythm, symmetry, the composition of 
lines, the grouping of colours and forms, go to make up his lan- 
guage; and in this manner he unburdens his heart to his fellow- 
men. Thus the greatest value of a work of art lies in its action 
as a medium of high intercourse by means of vision and aspect 
in place of language. 

When we look at the works of a master in this art of spiritual 
expression we are stirred and stimulated by the sensations which 
he himself has experienced, we read off the message which he 
has put before us, we see things from his point of view; and a 
bond of emotional and intellectual sympathy is created between 
us which could have been established by no other means. In 
most cases the message thus conveyed is of an ideal nature, telling 
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of emotions which are exalted altogether above the common 
incidents of the day, and placing us in touch with those beauties 
of life which are usually regarded as being in some manner God- 
given. The galleries of pictures and statuary which the Germans 
ransack, the groups of splendid monuments and edifices which 
they blow to pieces, are the libraries of men’s souls, where, 
through our eyes, we may receive the spiritual communications of 
the masters, and are linked one to another by sympathy and under- 
standing. In this manner works of art constitute the most 
powerful bond between the nations ; for they connect man to man 
without regard to nationality. Where a babel of languages leads 
to confusion and misunderstanding, Art speaks with a voice that 
men of all races can comprehend : it speaks through the senses, 
and the language of the senses is common to all mankind. Works 
of art thus constitute one of the bulwarks of democracy ; and we 
must remember that the splendid cause of universal democracy 
is that for which we are now fighting. 

The writer in the Dresden Nachrichten tells his readers that 
the destruction of Italian works of art would be Italy’s just 
punishment ; and evidently he has no belief that the loss would 
also be felt by his own nation. In his Germanic stupidity he has 
no wish to come into touch with the point of view of other people ; 
and, moreover, his materialistic mind regards with mistrust all 
consideration of what may be called a spiritual subject. His 
crude philosophy has dulled his brains and blunted his wits ; and 
now he refuses to admit either the possibility or the desirability 
of receiving any stimulation from the work of foreign hands. A 
picture for him is simply paint and canvas, and Italian paint 
and canvas are enemy goods. Similarly in regard to the French 
cathedrals which he attempts to destroy he admits the sanctity 
of neither the art nor the religion of France. Or if there be a 
glimmering in his mind that such works are the medium for the 
expression of a point of view, and as such are the cherished 
vehicles of international sympathy, he shuns with.so much the 
more decision the contamination of non-Germanic ideats. The 
essence of his system is anti-democratic: it is entirely opposed 
to inter-nationalisation or to any tolerant and benevolent under- 
standing between the peoples of the world; and anything that 
leads to such a condition is scorned by him as being incompatible 
with his tyrannical doctrines of the mailed fist. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the many arguments of an 
idealistic kind which can be advanced in favour of the preserva- 
tion of antiquities. I have. stated simply two practical lines of 
thought : namely, that antiquities regarded as relics of a past 
age have the same value as documentary records, and illustrate 
the story of the development of the soul of mankind; and that, 
4mu2 
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regarded as works of art, they serve as an international bond, 
putting us in touch with the aspirations and the high endeavour 
of all races and of all periods. In either case, antiquities are seen 
to be of untold value to democracy. On the one hand, they put 
the people of to-day au fait with the movement of the intellect 
of other ages; they keep us in touch with past experience, and 
give us the benefit of earlier effort. On the other hand, they 
enlarge the breadth of our outlook and put the thought of the 
different races of the world before us in its spiritual aspect more 
clearly than written records could put it. In either case they 
perform a function which is essential to that unity of mankind 
and that international tolerance upon which the future peace of 
the earth must be based. We are fighting for the maintenance 
of what may be termed the soul of the world; and to destroy 
antiquities is to destroy the record and the manifestation of that 
soul. We are fighting for the cessation of international mis- 
understanding, and to destroy works of art is to destroy a vital 
bond of sympathy between the nations. We are fighting for 
the happiness and well-being of our children’s children ; and we 
must hand on to them intact the good things that we receive from 
the past and the present : not only the things that we, in our own 
phase of thought, consider good, but all those which the past 
has cherished and the future may find of value. To obliterate 
now anything which may be the inspiration of our descendants 
is against the principles for which we are striving. The Germans 
are deliberately destroying the records of old ideals as worthless 
to their materialistic civilisation. The Allies are fighting, and 
toiling, and pouring out their blood and their treasure, that 
idealism, sympathy, tolerance, understanding and good will may 
be established on this earth for ever. 


ArTHuR E. P. WEIGALL 
(Late Inspector-General of Antiquities, 
Egyptian Government). 




















THE NATION'S CHILDREN 
AND OUR DUTY TOWARDS THEM 


In May 1916 I ventured to discuss the question of Infantile 
Mortality,’ its rate, its causes, and some possible means of pre- 
venting its undue incidence. Since that time much water has 
flowed under the bridges, the nation has lost a large number of 
her best and most desirable young men; either absolutely by 
death, or relatively by wounds and sickness. The problem of the 
nation’s future and of her efficiency has become constantly more 
difficult to solve. There is scarcely a home that has not suffered 
bereavement, and our provision of husbands and fathers for the 
immediate future has suffered both in quantity and in quality. 
All this is sufficiently disquieting, and we are not surprised 
to find that the Registrar-General records a still further decline 
in our birth-rate. This rate has fallen from 36 per 1000 in the 
*seventies of the last century until immediately before the War it 
was diminished by more than one third, having reached the low 
figure of 23 per 1000. But in 1916, in spite of the rise in the 
number of marriages in 1915, there was a further fall of birth- 
rate to 21.6 per 1000. Unfortunately even the children that are 
born to the nation in too many instances fail to survive ; there is 
no lessening in the rate of infantile mortality, on the contrary it 
shows a slight upward tendency. In 1900 the infant death-rate 
for the United Kingdom was 153 per 1000; this sank gradually 
until 1912, when it reached its lowest limit of 95 per 1000; 
in 1914 it stood at 105, and in 1915 at 110. There is great 
variation in the incidence of this mortality. For instance, in the 
London boroughs the death-rate of Hampstead is 74 and of 
Shoreditch 148 per 1000. Nor is the high rate ascribed to Shore- 
ditch the worst in the kingdom, for in some mining districts, and 
in the poorer and more overcrowded areas of manufacturing 
towns, the death-rate of infants considerably exceeds 200 per 
1000. To put these facts in a somewhat different way, we find 
from the Registrar-General’s report that somewhere about 
800,000 babies are born annually in England and Wales, and of 
**The Hope of the Future: an Inquiry into the Causes of Infantile Mor- 
tality——and some Suggestions,’ Nineteenth Century and After, May 1916. 
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this number 100,000 fail to attain to the first anniversary of their 
birth. From the evidence laid before the late Royal Commission 
on Venereal Diseases it appeared that at least an equal number of 
children conceived fail to attain live birth at full term ; therefore 
we are losing approximately 200,000 possible citizens every year. 
To put the matter graphically, one child dies every five minutes of 
the day in England and Wales, and whereas nine soldiers died 
every hour in 1915, twelve babies died in the same space of time. 
Again, between 1911 and 1914 more than one quarter of the 
total number of deaths in England and Wales were deaths of 
children under the age of five years ; in all 575,078 of these little 
ones perished, and out of these more than a quarter were infants 
of less than one year. 

These facts show that we are losing a very large number of 
children every year, and another set of facts shows us that the 
same causes which kill the babies have an evil influence on the 
national health and efficiency. For instance, Sir George 
Newman found that at least 10 per cent. of all elementary school 
children were unfit, owing to malnutrition, and that the ‘mal- 
nourished child tends to become incapable of resisting disease.’ 
Further, that 30 per cent. of the children attending the elementary 
schools have more or less defective vision, that approximately four 
fifths of the children in the London schools needed dental treat- 
ment, and that 1766 children died in London from tuberculosis 
in 1915. Unfortunately this unfitness, originating in infancy and 
early childhood, is not readily overcome by the care which is taken 
of children subsequently. Great efforts have been made by 
educational authorities, by school doctors and nurses, and also 
by various philanthropic agencies to improve the health and 
promote the general well-being of school children, and no doubt 
their efforts must have met with a certain amount of success ; 
but that the want of stamina which originates in infancy and early 
childhood persists, is proved by the fact that during the War a 
million men have been rejected for the Army on account of 
physical unfitness. 

It is of little use chronicling these tragic facts and exciting 
the regret of the public unless it is possible at the same time 
to give some explanation of the causes of the decline of the birth- 
rate and of the high rate of infantile mortality. 

With regard to the decline of the birth-rate a Commission sat 
to investigate this subject in 1913-1915, and from the evidence 
of the witnesses examined it appeared to be clear that there is 
no decline in the general fertility of the race, and that improved 
education, and more especially the higher education of women, 
has had no direct influence in causing its decline. The chief 
factor appeared to be selfishness on the part of husband or wife, 
who fear that the possession of a family would prevent them 
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from enjoying a full measure of social pleasures, or in some cases 
would result in making the man work harder and longer than he 
would need to do if his responsibilities were limited to the main- 
tenance of himself and his wife. Sometimes this selfishness 
resulted in the couple remaining childless, and sometimes in the 
family being limited to one or at most two children. On the other 
hand a pseudo-altruism produced much the same effect. Fathers 
and mothers of the professional classes, and others of good position 
but equally limited means, e.g. in the Army and Navy, were 
anxious to limit their families because they felt the difficulty, or 
perhaps the impossibility, of providing an adequate education 
and a good start in life for more than two or three children. In 
the case of the poorer classes one of the great difficulties certainly 
arises from the housing question. Under the rules of the London 
County Council only two individuals can be allotted to each room, 
with the addition of one child under three years of age. It is 
quite easy to see how, under existing circumstances, it becomes 
impossible for a married couple to accept their natural proportion 
of children, when the size of the family so readily outgrows the 
ability of the man to pay sufficient rent to secure the necessary 
accommodation. This housing problem exists not only in the 
cities but in the country, where it has long been recognised that 
it is almost impossible to build cottages with suitable accommo- 
dation and the ordinary conveniences of life cheaply enough to 
meet the needs of the agricultural labourer and his family. Sir 
Arthur Newsholme in his Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board for 1915-16 tells us : 


No family can be regarded as housed under conditions which fulfil the 
needs of health unless the house or tenement provides adequate sleeping 
accommodation, and comes up to the following minimum standard in other 
respects :— 

(1) An adequate kitchen and living-room, possibly the two combined. 

(2) Cool and dustless storage for food. 

(3) A scullery with sink and water supply within the dwelling. 

(4) Satisfactory storage for coal and a movable covered ashbin. 

(5) Separate sanitary convenience for each family. 

Cleanliness and avoidance of food contamination cannot reasonably be 
expected unless these conditions are fulfilled; and the list of requirements 
here set out cannot be regarded as completing what is desirable. 


With regard to infantile mortality, as was pointed out in the 
former article, a very heavy percentage of the deaths of unborn 
infants and of children up to the age of one year must be attri- 
buted to hereditary disease. The fact that, out of the 100,000 
children born alive who fail to survive to the first anniversary 
of their birth, 20,000 die in the first week, and 30,000 in the first 
month, proves that in their case at any rate the cause of death 
must be one that was operative before birth. In accordance with 
this argument it has been found that the bodies of premature and 
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dead children, and also of those who perish in earliest infancy, 
have been proved to be infected with the Spirochaeta pallida, the 
micro-organism of syphilis. Another great cause of the deaths 
of babies is the failure of many mothers to suckle their children. 
Dr. Ashby of Manchester, in a valuable book on Infantile Mor- 
tality, tells us that ‘the mortality is indeed twice as high and 
even more among the hand-fed than among the breast-fed,’ and he 
illustrates his opinion by statistics collected in Salford in 1909. 
These statistics show that the infant mortality of breast-fed babies 
amounted to 113.9 per 1000, while that of children fed on other 
food amounted to 314.9. Confirmation of Dr. Ashby’s opinion is 
to be found in other cities ; e.g. in Whitechapel, where there is a 
mixture of Jewish and British population; the children of the 
Jewish mothers who are suckled by them have a far lower 
death-rate than that of the British babies, who are too generally 
bottle-fed. 

From the age of six months tuberculosis is one of the chief 
causes of both sickness and death among young children, and to it 
must be ascribed a large number of the cases of meningitis and 
convulsions. Indeed it was formerly thought that tuberculosis 
accounted for practically all the cases of meningitis that occur, 
but it is now known that syphilitic infection accounts for a certain 
number of these cases. 

Among the other common diseases of infancy and childhood 
measles and whooping-cough have an evil pre-eminence, but 
diphtheria, diarrhoea, bronchitis, and pneumonia claim large 
numbers of victims. It is only necessary to read this list in order 
to realise that the great burden of infant mortality falls on the 
children of the poor, and that the great root evil is ignorance. 
Poverty, in itself, is perhaps not a cause of sickness and death, 
but the conditions that in our imperfect and faulty civilisation 
appear to be inseparable from poverty are terribly efficient enemies 
of infant welfare. Owing to the difficulty of securing adequate 
house room, the babies of the poor are housed in overcrowded 
tenements, and therefore are unable to enjoy sufficient cubic space, 
and, owing to the fact that the rooms inhabited by the poor are 
small and ill-ventilated, it is impossible to admit pure air through 
open windows without causing a disagreeable and injurious 
draught. In large rooms the beds and the baby’s cradle can be 
placed in a sheltered position and sufficiently far from the window 
to be safe from rain and the immediate blast of cold air. 

Poverty also very generally means deficiency of fuel and 
therefore deficiency of external warmth. At the same time the 
want of money means an inadequate supply of warm clothes, and 
therefore a failure to maintain the natural warmth of the body. 

In addition to this, both in country cottages, in workmen’s 
dwellings, and in the ordinary crowded houses in mean streets, 
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the facilities for washing and cleansing of bodies, clothes, and 
apartments are very poor. Even an energetic and conscientious 
woman in the best of health and who was sufficiently well 
instructed to know how to combat dust and dirt might be forgiven 
for thinking that it was useless for her to contend against the 
untowardness of her circumstances. How is it possible for her 
to bathe the children, to provide hot water for herself and husband 
to wash, how can she adequately launder clothes and house linen, 
and how can she scrub floors and domestic utensils when not even 
cold water is laid on in her home, and when, having laboriously 
fetched in a bucketful from a pipe in yard or basement, 
she has to provide the fuel and a _ sufficiently large 
utensil to boil the water? It is easy for housewives who 
are differently circumstanced and who have every conveni- 
ence at hand to blame their poorer sisters for slovenly ways and 
for sending their children dirty to school : a little further insight 
into the circumstances of the poor would probably lead to a torrent 
of righteous indignation, but it would be directed, not against the 
labouring woman but against the short-sighted and anti-national 
policy that permits of so many difficulties lying in the way of a 
large percentage of our population enjoying the decencies of life. 

The homes of the poor are not only deficient in cubic space, 
in ventilation, in warmth, and in the necessary provision of water, 
they are also particularly ill-supplied with sanitary conveniences. 
Tn many instances one water-closet-has to do duty for several 
families. This arrangement works badly in many ways. It is 
contrary to all hygienic rules that so many people should depend 
on one convenience, more especially when most of the members 
of the family have to leave the house about the same time. The 
inconvenience caused is great, and not unfrequently the constant 
thwarting of Nature’s admonitions leads to serious trouble. In 
addition to this, it must be remarked that what is everyone’s 
business is apt to become no one’s duty, and if Mrs. A., Mrs. B., 
and Mrs. C. are all equally responsible for the good working and 
the cleanliness of the convenience, it will be found that the 
hydraulic arrangements are frequently out of order, and that there 
is no pretence at keeping the eee properly scrubbed, 
ventilated, and disinfected. 

Another great grievance to poor housewives, and another 
fruitful source of diarrhoea among babies and of ill-health among 
all the members of the family, is the utter absence of suitable 
larder accommodation. A crowded cupboard, where cheese, fish, 
stale vegetables and the baby’s milk all live on terms of absolute 
equality, constitutes a national danger. and takes a very definite 
share in producing the epidemic diarrhoea which adds so terribly 
to the rate of infantile mortality in what are called ‘ beautiful 
summers’ by those whose homes are full of everything that can 
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protect their food and promote their bodily welfare. We are 
slowly learning to understand the share taken by the house-fly in 
the carriage of infection and in the causing of epidemic disease, 
but a sufficient knowledge of these dangers has not yet penetrated 
to the homes of the labouring classes; indeed they are rather 
disposed to think that the modern crusade against dust, dirt, and 
flies, and the well-meaning but sometimes tactless attempts that 
are made to enlighten them, are a part of that interference with 
their private lives and with their individual liberty which they so 
naturally and justly resent. 

Another difficulty in the path of working-class mothers, and 
another factor in infantile mortality, is the necessity for the 
women to earn money in addition to their husband’s wages. This 
necessity takes them much away from home and deprives their 
children and husbands of their care and of their housewifely 
attention. There should be no necessity for married women of 
child-bearing age to go out to work. Efficient married men, and 
especially those who have children, ought to be paid at such a 
- rate as will enable them to maintain their families in decency and 
comfort. The woman then would be able to devote herself 
entirely to her domestic and motherly duties, which are certainly 
sufficiéntly onerous and demand all that she has to give in time 
and strength. In this connexion it is necessary to remember 
that probably the most usual natural interval between the birth 
of children is approximately two years, and that as a woman 
carries a child nine months, and ought to suckle it nine months, 
this interval only permits of her enjoying something like six 
months’ holiday from her active service of providing the future 
citizens of the Empire. Surely no one can consider that the woman | 
who does this, and not only bears and rears her infant but also 
provides food, clothes, and decent surroundings for the other 
members of her household, has anything but a very strenuous life. 
The woman who succeeds in carrying out these duties does her 
work nobly and ought to be assured of care and comfort in after 
life. 

A careful study of such publications as a report on Child 
Mortality by the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board, 
of his report on Maternal Mortality in connexion with Child- 
bearing, and the report of the Medical Officer to the Board of 
Education, together with the reports of the medical officers of 
health throughout the country, must suffice to convince us that 
the nation has up to the present failed to do its duty to the 
mothers and children of the land. To begin with, up to the 
present time we have not succeeded in training young girls for 
* the performance of their natural and most obvious duties as wives 
and mothers. We now have a new President of the Board of 
Education, who is entering on his high office with enthusiasm and 
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apparently with a determination to make the best of an oppor- 
tunity that was not accorded to his predecessors. At the present 
moment all the affairs of the Empire are in the melting-pot : our 
old institutions have been undermined and are crumbling away 
under the flood of war. More important still, our ideas of what 
we ought to expect of ourselves and of others are in a condition 
of flux, and the most conservative among us begins to realise that 
Providence has furnished us with a golden opportunity of reform, 
and the voice rings in our ears ‘ Behold, I make all things new.’ 
To a well-meaning, kind-hearted, muddle-headed, and desperately 
lethargic people has come a flood of disaster which has swept 
away all the old familiar things in which it trusted, but which 
at the same time has destroyed many obstacles to progress and 
has forced it to realise that, though of many tongues, many creeds, 
and many classes, we are all one, and that the profit of any part 
of the body is the profit of the whole body, and that if one member 
of the body suffer the whole body suffers with it. 

Out of the welter of the world-flood so far as it affects the 
British Empire, many new, hopeful, and surprising things are 
emerging. For instance the public is not only permitting but 
is loudly demanding that it shall be informed about, and that it 
shall be saved from, the evil influences of venereal disease ; that 
children and adolescents shall no longer go out into the world 
ignorant of the structure and functions of their bodies, and ignorant 
also of the dangers and temptations that await them in school 
and college, in university and workshop, in domestic service and 
in the office. A surprising wave of keenness and of determination 
to know the dangers that menace, the influences that prevent, and 
the methods that cure these diseases is sweeping over the comi- 
munity, and men and women alike are eager to combat this 
gigantic evil by legislation, by social reform, by education, and by 
medical treatment. Another great movement is that by which 
the nation is endeavouring to protect itself from the great danger 
of infantile mortality and the undue morbidity of children. From 
the beginning of this century this movement has been gaining in 
volume and strength, but it has increased in a very marked degree 
during the War. The old Greeks said that our sufferings were 
our instructors, pathemata mathemata, and the lesson dinned 
into our ears by the Roll of Honour has convinced us of the folly, 
the sorrow and the shame, both of the intentional limitation of 
families and of the careless indifference with which we have 
tolerated the massacre of the innocents. There is scarcely a family 
to which the lesson has not come home, and there is no individual 
in the country who has heard unmoved the tale of sacrifice not 
only in the field but throughout the land of those who have 
literally laid down their lives for their friends. 
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In the case of a nation, just as in the case of individuals, 
sentiment and emotion are valueless unless they are translated 
into terms of practical endeavour, and it is well for us that we 
should without loss of time do something both to arrest the con- 
tinued decline of the birth-rate, and also something to lower the 
rate of infantile mortality and to promote the health and general 
well-being of our children. An effort in this direction is one 
that is known as the National Baby Week. From the Ist to 
the 7th of July a great national effort is to be made to give prac 
tical effect to the widespread but somewhat vague desire that 
something should be done to save the babies. The movement 
has for its President the Prime Minister, and for its Chairman 
the President of the Local Government Board. Among its Vice- 
Presidents are dignitaries of the National Church, of the Free 
Churches, and of the Jewish Community, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, and of honourable men and women not a few. It has 
representatives of all sorts of Societies, Institutes and Unions, 
having for their object the amelioration of the condition of the 
children and mothers of the nation ; indeed we find that there are 
representatives of societies so far apart in religious discipline as 
the Catholic Social Guild and the Order of the Star in the East; 
but however far apart in doctrine and in method all these Societies 
may be, they are absolutely at one in their realisation of the dangers 
and miseries to which our mothers and children are exposed and 
in their great desire to secure practical reform of existing evils. 

During Baby Week a great effort is to be made to arouse the 
attention of the public to the urgent need that exists for improving 
the condition of the mothers and the children of the nation. It 
is expected that the clergy of all denominations will exhort their 
congregations to a more earnest and sustained effort to perform 
one of the most ordinary and yet essential duties of the human 
race. It is hoped that they will have the courage to insist that 
the present practice of limiting the family is not only a gross 
injustice to the nation, an abnegation of family and personal 
pleasure, but that it is also a real moral wrong producing sorrow 
and bitterness both directly and indirectly: and that it is an 
injustice to the children of the family who fail to receive the dis- 
cipline of their fellows, which is one of the greatest advantages 
that children and young people can receive. It is hoped that 
the clergy will also point out that the present method of educating 
and training young people fails because neither boys nor girls 
are instructed in the essential dignity of their bodies, in the 
reverence that is due to those bodies, and as to the evils that arise 
from premature or wrong use of their bodily functions. In 
addition to this it is expected that they will take every opportunity 
of emphasising the beauty and dignity of the human body, of the 
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reverence due to it as being the dwelling place of the spirit, of the 
joy and satisfaction that result from the proper and legitimate use 
of all its functions, and the disastrous consequences of improper 
or premature exploitation of its powers. 

The appeal of Baby Week to teachers includes a demand that 
they should, so far as is practicable, teach those under their care, 
and also the fathers and mothers who come under their influence, 
the tragic facts set forth in the earlier part of this paper ; showing 
how with good will and an adequate knowledge of the most simple 
physiological facts the major part both of infantile mortality and 
of the sickness of children can be avoided. It is also greatly to 
be desired that teachers should conduct their older girl pupils to 
see practical demonstrations of mothercraft whether in ordinary 
institutions or by visits to cinemas where films of baby work are 
shown. The good influence of teachers in this respect ought not 
to be limited to the first week in July, but should find expression 
in the encouragement of girl pupils to make baby clothes and to 
practise such branches of mothercraft as can be taught in school, - 
and by encouraging boys to make cradles and other articles 
intended to promote the comfort and well-being of babies. 

The one and only condition of success of Baby Week is to be 
found in the ability of those who are organising it to make every 
man and woman in the country feel that it is his or her individual 
duty to protect infant life, to prevent infantile mortality, and to 
promote the health and well-being, both moral and physical, 
of all the children in the land. No amount of horror, or pity, or 
sympathy will save one baby’s life, but a conscientious recogni- 
tion that we are all jointly and severally responsible will very 
quickly result in a great amelioration of the evils which we have 
hitherto deplored, but to which we have failed to give any 
adequate relief. To quote Sir Arthur Newsholme : 

Each year it is more fully recognised that in order to ensure healthy 
infancy and childhood it is necessary that both during pregnancy, and at 
and after the birth of the infant, increased maternal care and guidance 
and medical assistance should be provided. 


So keenly was the importance of conserving the health of the 
infant population realised that even under war conditions, when 
the strictest economy is necessary, the extension of the Notifica- 
tion of Births Act, 1915, was passed in order to prevent infantile 
mortality, ophthalmia neonatorum, and other diseases of early 
infancy. At the end of the Introduction to the fourth Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board the Medical Officer 
wrote : j 

Notwithstanding the War, very important maternity and child-welfare 
work is being initiated both by County Councils and by local sanitary 
authorities; and similar work, previously begun, is being continued. The 
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sympathy and co-operation of voluntary societies and workers have been 
























secured in a large number of areas, and there is reason to anticipate that 9 
the War will encourage rather than retard this nationally important work trea 
for securing the welfare of mothers and their infants. seps 
In the body of the Report we learn that in addition to the present a 
notification of live births it is considered to be extremely desirable will 
that still-births should also be notified; they are at the present but 
time notifiable from the end of the seventh month, but it would spe 
be possible to do much more to promote the health of child- a 
bearing women and to save their infants if notification of dead hoc 
births were compulsory not only from the twenty-eighth week Tas 
but at a still earlier period of pregnancy. There are certain pro 
diseases conveyed through the mother to the offspring which nf 
cause its death and its subsequent premature expulsion. Although the 
notification of such an event would necessarily fail to save the ie 
individual child, yet it would serve to direct the attention of ‘ios 
medical authorities to the case, and might lead to such treatment at 
as would cure the mother and save the lives of her future offspring. +8 
Until such notification becomes operative our chief reliance for to 

the promotion of the health of the pregnant woman and her child of 

is founded on such institutions as ante-natal clinics, schools for th 
mothercraft, and the friendly offices of well-trained midwives and of 

health visitors. Neither midwives nor health visitors are in a fre 
position to treat disease, but by explaining to the mother that th 
miscarriage and still-birth are probably evidences of her own a 
ill-health, they would in most instances be able to induce her to he 
consult her doctor, or to go to hospital with a view to treatment. 

In this connexion it is well to notice that in some towns an fa: 
admirable relation has been already established among doctors, am 
midwives, and health visitors. Among the poorer classes of pl 
the community an ordinary miscarriage unattended by alarming ; 

symptoms seldom receives the care and medical treatment that a 
are really necessary. The woman rests for a few days, but all too Au 
quickly she returns to her usual work, she attributes the mis- di 
carriage to overstrain, overwork, or to some trifling accident, and of 
very naturally fails to perceive that these conditions have been a 
merely the existing cause which led to the expulsion of a foetus g 
which had been already killed by some unhealthy condition in i 
herself: The golden opportunity is thus lost, the woman’s bad “4 
health is not corrected, and probably the same train of circum- ¥ 
stances quickly recurs. No statistics are available to show the b 


number of miscarriages that occur yearly, but, judging from the 
frequency with which still-births occur, it is certain that a very 
large number of infants conceived perish before the time when 
notification is compulsory. 

Of late -years much interest has been taken in ante-natal. 
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work, and in several towns there are hospitals set apart for the 
treatment of expectant mothers, and even when there is no 
separate hospital, wards, or a certain number of beds, are reserved 
for their accommodation. Much has been done, but more remains 
to be accomplished, and when this object has been achieved there 
will not only be a saving of individual women and their children 
but also we shall secure a greatly increased knowledge of the 
special diseases of pregnancy, a clearer view as to their causatign 
and pathology, and best of all, our methods of treatment will 
become surer and more effectual. The provisions of the National 
Insurance Act, through its maternity benefit, have done much to 
promote the welfare of the lying-in woman and her infant. The 
influence of this provision for the mother’s benefit acts in more 
than one way: it enables her to secure the services of a fully 
trained and competent midwife; it also enables her to procure 
certain additional articles of food, such as milk and soup, of 
which she may stand in special need; or, under other circum- 
stances, it makes it possible for her to offer some remuneration 
to a neighbour or friend, who, by caring for the other children 
of the family and by cooking the meals, would tend to maintain 
the efficiency of the household, and so go far to secure the peace 
of mind and well-being of the poor woman, whose convalescence 
from the pains and perils of childbirth is grievously hampered by 
thoughts of her neglected household work and of the great dis- 
comfort to which her husband and children are exposed during 
her too brief time of involuntary holiday. 

In a lecture on Ante-Natal Hygiene and its influence on in- 
fantile mortality, delivered in January 1914, Dr. Amand Routh 
mentioned, among other means of securing the well-being of 
pregnant women, the great desirability of conferring upon them 
a pre-maternity benefit of 5s. a week. The sum is small, but it 
would enable the overburdened mother of several children, 
or the delicate young woman somewhat overwhelmed by the 
discomforts of her first pregnancy, to secure a certain amount 
of assistance in her housework, or such other release from want 
and care as might be specially indicated. Another of his sug- 
gestions was that such women might receive benefit by boarding- 
out, but although such an arrangement would be theoretically 
advantageous the fact of leaving husband and home would pre- 
vent its acceptance by the majority of the women for whose 
benefit it was intended. 

Last year Lady Barrett read an excellent paper before the 
Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. She said ‘ In all organisation to secure normal mother- 
hood and infancy the central factor is the mother.’. She went 
on to describe the mothers’ needs as medical, educational, and 
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social. The medical needs are naturally those that occur during 
pregnancy, at the time of the child’s birth, and immediately 
after. These needs are theoretically met by the provision of 
trained midwives and medical officers. Unfortunately although 
the Midwives Act was passed in 1902 the number of trained and 
efficient midwives even in 1914 did not in any way suffice for the 
needs of the population. According to the report of the Local 
Government Board to which reference has been already made, 
here were at that time 26,572 trained midwives, but we are told 
that probably 60 per cent. of these trained midwives do not prac- 
tise their profession in the ordinary way. They are very useful 
working in institutions of various sorts, e.g. training midwifery 
students in maternity hospitals, taking private pupils for mid- 
wifery training; and others, although trained and competent, 
have married, and on this account or for other reasons have 
ceased to practise. The country needs a very much larger number 
of well-educated, well-trained, competent and conscientious mid- 
wives, for there is a very marked shortage in the supply, and it 


is quite probable that the circumstances under which midwives . 


have to work, together with the arduous and badly paid nature 
of their employment, deter many desirable women from taking 
it up; and yet, considering the still greater shortage of qualified 
doctors able and willing to undertake midwifery work, it is certain 
that somewhere about 75 per cent. of all the women in the country 
depend upon the assistance of the midwife in their hour of need, 
and probably one of the reforms that will have to be undertaken 
as soon as possible is that of promoting the education, training, 
comfort, and well-being of midwives. 

Another agent who has much influence over the welfare of 
mothers, infants, and children, is the health visitor. A really 
competent, tactful, and well-trained health visitor ought to be an 
invaluable guide and friend to the mother. Unfortunately there 
are only about 600 whole-time health visitors in England and 
Wales. Inasmuch as there are about 800,000 babies born 
annually, and each health visitor ought not to be responsible for 
more than 400 babies, it is quite evident that their number ought 
to be multiplied at least threefold. In addition to this the 
greatest care should be taken to make the training of health 
visitors really efficient, and the remuneration offered should be 
sufficient to secure the services of women of such a degree of 
general education and special training as to fit them for the dis- 
charge of duties that need not only a thorough knowledge of the 
commion needs of infants and children, but also a breadth of view 
and a delicacy of tact which one must confess is equally difficult and 
desirable to secure. In this connexion it is well to remember 
that both health visitors and midwives are placed in a difficult 
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position towards each other. The more energetic and enthusiastic 
the midwife and the-health visitor, the more danger is there of 
jealousy and of overlapping. Indeed, to quote Lady Barrett 
once more, she says that amongst the trials of the working 
mother must be reckoned ‘the desire of so many people to do her 
good.’ In our great anxiety to secure the advantage of mother 
and child we are really rather in danger of smothering them under 
a great variety of governmental, municipal, philanthropic, and 
friendly endeavours. One can well understand the desire of 
even the most amiable working woman to have her home and her 
life to herself. Even if all the agents employed, from countesses 
to charwomen, were angels of mercy and Solons in wisdom, the 
case of the working mother constantly subjected to their ministra- 
tions would be difficult; but inasmuch as all agents are human 
beings, with the natural imperfections and shortcomings of the 
race, one can well understand that the poor mother feels that the 
remedy is worse than the disease. All this is not said by way 
of crabbing our anxious endeavours, but it is said in the hope 
that in the near future measures may be taken to simplify, if not 
to unify, our well-meant efforts, and to save the dangers of loss 
of time, of money, and of strength, that at present accompany 
and tend to diminish the value of our endeavours. We need 
many more ante-natal hospitals and wards; we need more finan- 
cial assistance for the mothers; we need a better system of 
education for adolescent girls; many more midwives; many more 
health visitors, and many more infant welfare centres, but, in 
order to. get the maximum good from all this, order must be 
evolved out of chaos, and unity and simplicity of organisation 


must replace multiplicity and confusion. 
Mary ScHARLIEB. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


ON FIFTH AVENUE IN 1917 


WHEN the American President declared for war a sigh of relief 
went up in New-York. The straining at the leash of peace had 
been too severe. 

‘America’s honour redeemed!’ cried the pro-Allies rushing 
off to the drill-ground or the -Red Cross stations, according to 
their sex. 

‘ America first and last!’ cried the hyphenated, pro-German 
from habit rather than from conviction. 

“We have done our best!’ cried the ‘pacifists,’ scattering 
cables and telegrams broadcast over the world that everyone, 
except a secretary, was too busy to read. 

For the first time in history the Union Jack floated side by 
side with the Stars and Stripes on the sea breezes that sweep 
Fifth Avenue, east and north, and south and west—Fifth Avenue, 
the dorsal column, the vertebrae and nerve centre of New York. 
Truly their main street is one of the most beautiful and magni- 
ficent thoroughfares of the world. In Paris the Champs Elysées 
is pompous, in London Piccadilly is characteristic, in Brussels 
the Montagne de la Cour is (or was) alluring, in Vienna the Ring is 


amusing, but New York’s Fifth Avenue suggests wealth, luxury’ 


and enterprise on the gigantic scale that is so dear to American 
ideals. 

For in New York nothing is in miniature. It is more difficult 
to get some simple little household job done for you than in any 
backwood of the world ; it will take about four months and many 
dollars’ worth of telephone messages to get 1t done at all (if ever). 
But if you want, ten thousand contraptions to pattern to save you 
getting that little household job done, you can have them by the 
next day. 

That is why America dawdled over her-entry into the War. 
The you-go-on-we’ll-catch-you-up. spirit that gives other countries 
and themselves (chiefly themselves) the impression that they are 
hustlers exists because they are quite sure that, when they once 
set to work, they will bring their stupendous resources and their 
consummate resourcefulness to bear so successfully on the subject, 
that they can put off the decision to work until they must. To 
the older civilisations who cling to the superstition of having a 
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‘policy ’.and of looking ahead with neatly laid plans to carry out 
their programme, American business methods will always appear 
the most procrastinating and devious of methods. 

‘You are gamblers and not workers,’ I impatiently told a 
young Westerner who was demonstrating to me that the first duty. 
of man was to get rich, and that quickly. 

‘Yes, that is what gives us our opportunities over here,’ he 
replied. ‘In England if I go into a big business house to suggest 
some new scheme, I cannot even see the boss; I am told all his 
arrangements have been made for so and so long ahead, and there 
is no room for me. Over here, everybody is waiting around to 
see what will turn up, and they will listen to any new scheme 
you can put up to them, and so you make good! ” 

All the same, the man who has once ‘ made good’ is not more 
anxious to ‘take chances’ than his older prototype on this side, 
and on the whole I think the American is slower in getting to 
work though he may make up for lost time by a prodigious energy 
subsequently. Hence the tradition of ‘ hustling.’ The extra- 
ordinary turn-over of opinion on the subject of war is a case in 


‘ point. For two years and a half they followed in detail, through 


the medium of the prolific columns of their Press, the hopes, 
preparations, and achievements of all the nations at war, and 
while most Republicans were anxious to fight and many Demo- 
trats feared they might eventually be dragged into the struggle, 
no one ever mooted preparedness. The lesson of Switzerland 
guarding her passes, and Holland standing ready under arms, 
conveyed nothing to them ; they stood by, hands in pocket, without 
so much as an inquiry about their own national defences. Never- 
theless the educated, the travelled population of the United States 
knew that they would have to fight, sooner or later, and they 
wanted it sooner. That the educated and travelled class is of 
necessity also the wealthy class gave the pacificists the cue for 
the saying that ‘War is made by capitalists.’ Nothing is so 
popular :with a democracy as an attack on Capital, and it was 
unlucky that the President’s first suggestion of peace should have 
caused a panic in Wall Street. ‘You see, Capital battens on 
war,’ cried Demos when stocks and shares came tumbling down 
at the mere mention ef its cessation. Amongst the middle and 
working classes a general expression of ‘I’m not for war’ was 
very frequent. 

‘No, we don’t want you in it,’ I always replied. 

i Why not?’ was the nettled answer. 

My “Because we don’ t want you at the Peace Conference ’ 
made them stare. 

It was unthinkable that they should not be there. The ‘pic- 
ture of the American eagle hovering in benevolent neutrality until _ 
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it perched on the Peace Conference table with the olive branch 
in its beak was a favourite daydream, rudely shattered by tor- 
pedoes and the Zimmermann indiscretion. 

And so for the second time in three years I saw the awakening 
of the English-speaking giants. The American turned over as 
lazily and drowsily in his sleep as his British cousin, rather peevish 
at being roused, refusing at first to believe that which he had 
not seen with his own eyes. Washington is as far from New 
York and the rest of America as, shall we say, Petrograd, and our 
inarticulate policy of silence had not helped much against the very 
articulate propaganda of the enemy. We have got always to 
remember that Poland, Russia, Hungary, and last but by no 
means least, Ireland, have been pouring generations of their dis- 
contented or expatriated revolutionaries into the bosom of the 
United States for many decades, and that their complaints and 
grievances have found echo in the sympathetic hearing extended 
to all the helpless and hopeless. 

I have sat at tea with a picturesque Russian woman whose 
fingers, now busy with the samovar, had deftly handled a fatal 
bomb directed at a Governor of a province driving past her in 
his troika. Curiosity took me to a meeting at Carnegie Hall of 
the ‘ Friends of Russia,’ in celebration of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The lady in question, elegantly attired in black silk and 
white gloves, was on the platform. I myself, mistaking the char- 
acter of the audience, had ‘dressed the part’ in a big felt hat 
and a long cape, but I found myself in a boxful of opera sub- 
scription-night diamonds and evening dress (or absence of it, as 
is the fashion there to-day). 

- That is a comforting circumstance in New York. No woman 
is ever too strenuous, or too busy, or too earnest, or too poor, to 
neglect the manicuring of her hands and the cultivation of her 
pretty person: she is always dressed in the latest fashion from 
Paris as reconstrued by the ‘ Potashes and Perlmutters’ of the 
city. It is vastly delightful for the eye to find la ligne even in 
a poor people’s district that resembles Whitechapel in nothing 
more than in its prolific Jewish population. 

The ‘ Friends of Russia’ at Carnegie Hall that night were, 
by a curious contradiction in principles, largely composed of paci- 
ficists. They had for years tacitly condoned assassination in the 
interest of liberty and democracy but their objection to war as 
such was the taking of life! They applauded to the echo por. 
traits of those who had suffered for Russian freedom and who 
_ had not hesitated to encourage forcible means to bring about this 
political upheaval, yet they were unruly when the Mayor of New 
York proudly stated that America was now fighting side by side 
. with the Allies. Aj this juncture I thought it a point of etiquette 
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to rise, in spite of my costume, but as I was in the singular on that 
occasion I subsided into my seat with a murmur. The Mayor 
looked up at the hornets’ nest in the gallery, and cried to them 
‘There are only two kinds of people nowadays—Americans and 
traitors!’ 

I liked that Mayor, but delicacy prevented my saying so : this 
was matter for Americans to settle between themselves. 

When I left the Hall that evening, after the ‘ Friends of 
Russia’ had signified their sympathy with revolution but their 
detestation of war, my male companion had a pamphlet on ‘ Birth 
Control’ thrust into his face. He was not unnaturally deeply 
offended. Women of gentle birth and upbringing have made it 
their aim to break the law (to get the law broken is nearer the 
mark of their intention) with regard to some old-standing decree 
against the limitation of families. I have heard educated women 
declare in one breath that ‘ to meet killing by killing is barbarous,’ 
and in the next breath tell me they are in favour of Birth Control 
and ready to go to prison for the principle. Certainly the more 
you see of America the less you know of it. First you may take 
life for the sake of personal liberty, but you may not take life 
for the sake of national liberty; then again, you may take life 
for the sake of the liberation of the mother. 

Well! well! a new point of view always puts heart into me: 
I should feel too old-fashioned otherwise, as old-fashioned as 
when I walk up Fifth Avenue in a frock from Bond Street. Some- 
times I am inclined to speculate as to whether it is the love of 
the French or the love of French taste and art that has linked 
these two dissimilar nations. Certainly the affectionate admira- 
tion of America goes out to France in this War. By sympathy, 
by association—for Paris has always been the American Mecca— 
by temperament the American is more in harmony with the 
French than with any other people, and the stern, set, suffering 
piou-piou appeals much more to his pity than the sing-songing, 
smiling Tommy, each grimly doing his duty after his own manner. 
Yet the American is as proud of his English blood as a Scotchman 
of his clan or a Welshman of his Celtic origin, only there was 
something in the abandon of the Frenchman before the War, in 
his frank reaching out after pleasure, and his obvious delight in 
the good things of the world, that tickled the American more 
than our dull reserve. Perhaps all this will be changed by the 
fact of our fighting side by side instead of being the hereditary 
enemy of history kept alive by the glorification of Washington 
and Lafayette in the standard school books. But I have not 
much faith in the never-can-happen-again beliefs. 

A wise and witty woman to whom the reluctance of her 
country for war was a tragic grief was urging her countrymen and 
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women to do their part. It. was time, she thought, that children 
should be taught to understand that it is England’s Navy that 
has stood between America and the Germans, time they were 
taught not to look upon England as an enemy. After all, she 
wound up, George Washington was an Englishman ; it. wasn’t 
very wonderful that America should prefer an Englishman to 
George the Third who was a German! There were many to 
whom the delay was a personal sorrow. Of course, it is not pretty 
manners now that we are Allies to remember these things, we 
have a convention of forgetting the two and a half years of 
indecision ; but knowing how deeply ashamed of their neutrality 
were most Americans I met, they would, I think, rather prefer 
it to be understood than misunderstood. Until the mystery of 
these years have been unveiled by timé, none may judge; I can 
but state what I saw and heard. 

When I left a fortnight ago they were preparing to give 
Marshal Joffre and Mr. Balfour a rousing welcome, there was an 
occasional note of khaki in the many-coloured throng on Fifth 
Avenue, and round and about the territorial ‘armouries’ there 
was a good deal of movement, while civilian crowds hung on 
the fringes watching the uniforms with that curiosity that was 
so familiar to us in the early days of the War. As to the price 
of food, that had gone up early in 1915, and was now at last to 
be regulated, therefore the restaurants were giving less and less 
for the dollar—for the middleman always puts his prices up when. 
there is any talk of food regulations, he thrives on talk—otherwise 
New York pursued the uneven tenor of its starry ways and danced 
and dined and flirted and wined as unceasingly by night and day 
as before. 

Only in Washington faces had grown graver and hearts 
heavier because the French Mission had not pretended that it 
had come for a compliment or a holiday ; the French Mission had 
explained that war was not a picnic, and that no amount of 
dollars could produce a thousand officers a day as Ford turns out 
a thousand cars a day ; science and time alone could do that. 

In 1915 I sailed for home shortly after the sinking of the 
Lusitania. In 1916 I arrived in time for the Presidential Elec- 
tion, and left this year after the declaration of war. Truly I have 
been present at the making of American history. 

It was to Sir Oliver Lodge’s book Raymond that I owe the 
fact of my sailing safely home. On reading it I was suddenly 
reminded that many years before I had tried to get messages by 
means of table-rapping or planchette, and I found that in New 
York, probably owing to some property of the atmosphere, it was 
possible to get immediate results, even when the sittings were 
with people who were strangers to psychic research. My investi- 
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gations seemed to point to the fact that all messages come from 
the earth side and not the spirit side, and I became more and 
more convinced that we carry within ourselves a wireless receiver 
for which we have not yet a formula. It was like hearing the 
instrument tick without knowing the cipher code. As, for 
instance, when a long silence had preceded the Russian Revolu- 
tion. People were saying that something fearful must be 
happening there for no news had come from Russia for many 
days, and philo-Germans declared it pointed to something 
ominous : then one evening I was taking notes, not touching the 
table, when a name familiar to me was spelt out, purporting to 
come from Odessa. It was a weird story of ‘the yoke being 
unbearable,’ and of an escape through a window, and several 
Russian names, unknown to those present, mixed up in it, the 
kind of story that if we had had the clue would have been quite 
easy to piece together. Two days later came the news of the 
overthrow of the Tsar: and I have since learned that the com- 
municator was last heard of in Petrograd and has recently written 
an interesting article in this Review on the subject of the Revolu- 
tion. This was clearly a simple case of telepathy reaching from 
Petrograd to New York. I asked for evidence in corroboration of 
identity, and it was given correctly, but that may have been 
supplied by my own knowledge, although I was sitting apart from 
the operators. Some days before that we had messages coming 
presumably from the Front in France. I have not yet had time 
to verify any of them, but I doubt these being anything but my 
own unconscious invention. We were also told of a fight off Kent 
in which U-boats played a part, and a woman’s name occurred in 
it that sounded to me like the name of a trawler or fishing boat. 
The next evening’s paper brought a Sayville wireless of German 
extraction stating that German destroyers had got to the mouth 
of the Thames. Later in the week an English telegram mentioned 
a raid on Broadstairs in which it said one woman was injured. 
It will be observed that I always got these messages twelve 
or twenty-four hours before the news they had reference to ap- 
peared in print ; thus, while it was being cabled over some traves- 
tied form of it reached the quiet concentration of our experiments. 
One day I received a message from a relative by marriage, who said 
he had ‘ passed over’ ; after some words bearing on the manner of 
his death, he urged me three times to ‘Go home, Gertrude.’ A 
few days after this the mail brought me a letter informing me of his 
death some weeks previously. Then, of course, the admonition to 
go home seemed significant : either it was my own subconscious 
intelligence, so much wiser than my reasoning self, adopting this 
medium of impressing itself; or it was a voice from beyond the 
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grave of one who might reasonably be expected to know much 


that is hidden from us. 
From that minute I refused to listen any more to the 
warnings and entreaties of my friends and I determined to sail 


for home. I booked my passage for the earliest English sailing 


to Liverpool compatible with my engagements and, when a 
performance in which I had promised to appear was postponed, 
I changed my ship without anxiety, convinced that no harm 
would come tome. The voyage was smooth and uneventful from 
first to last. 

It has always seemed to me a ludicrous survival of medievalism 
to prosecute professional people for telling fortunes. The Scotch 
are credited with the gift of second sight, for instance ; seers have 
practised their art in all ages and climates. The magistrate who 
issues a warrant for charging a harmless person for believing in 
psychic powers is no more enlightened than the butchers who 
ordered the burning of Joan of Arc. If we can explain the 
inspirational mediumship of the Maid of Orleans, this ignorant 
peasant woman who brought the French arms to victory by doing 
the right thing at the right moment, then why should we imagine 
that inspirational mediumship died with her, had only been 
an isolated example? The fact of the matter is that the old 
belief in witchcraft still survives. The law was probably 
framed by an unscientific body of narrow-minded men who were 
afraid of the unknown forces within us. Being afraid, they 
punished. 

I do not think it advisable to barter such a gift for money, for 
the reason that it is too elusive to be depended upon for a time 
schedule, and that trickery is then resorted to in order to satisfy 
the client, though I do not quite know where the trickery becomes 
the reality and vice versa. I have made a careful record of my 
experiences in telling fortunes at a Charity Fair in New York. 
Always intent on experience of life, I acceded to the request of 
an energetic and beautiful philanthropist, daughter of a world- 
known financial house, and consented to tell fortunes myself at 
a Charity Fair. I had never before been the oracle to such a 
stream of inquiries and I had the gravest misgivings on the 
subject of my inspiration. I determined, however, to say what- 
ever came into my mind. If I hesitated, I was lost! If, on 
the other hand, I let my tongue run on, I invariably alighted on 
the truth. One cryptic young lady gave me particular trouble. 
I saw that ships at sea brought her great wealth, but she was 
resolute that neither yea or nay should give me aclue. I heard 
afterwards that she was the only daughter of a firm that con- 
structed submarines! Indeed, though the identity of my clients 
was in most cases unknown to me, the aggregate wealth in the 
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fortunes I saw for them seemed to be enough to buy up the 
National Debt, which was not surprising when I afterwards 
discovered who they were. Clearly, here is something so 
definitely dependent on atmospheric conditions that it would 
seem almost ‘possible to bring this power into subjection by 
scientific means, and not leave it merely to the accident of 
cireumstance. 

Many of the much-discussed mediums have come from 
America. Mrs. Piper, whose trances were so faithfully watched 
and recorded by the Society for Psychical Research; Mrs. Her- 
bine, whose talent for medical diagnosis was ascribed to the voice 
that was heard whispering behind her. (I have heard this myself, 
as did many others.) 

It cannot be mere coincidence that so many psychic 
phenomena are traceable to one continent. Certainly Americans 
themselves trace their energy and mobility to climatic causes. 
Men and women alike assure you that they ‘cannot stop still’ ; 
they rise early though they go to bed late; they never ‘ stay 
home.’ A snowstorm or a wet night will not empty places of 
amusement as is the case here. Whatever the weather, shops 
and restaurants are crowded. Fifth Avenue, on these occasions, 
is a little more congested, the crowds waiting at the block 
crossings, for the ‘stop’ signal to keep back the traffic for the 
pedestrians, push a little more than usual to avoid wet umbrellas, 
the ‘stores’ sell a few more of these at a dollar or two to 
people caught in the storm or whose own umbrellas have been 
turned inside out by the wind, rubbers and overshoes keep the 
feet out of the torrents of water that flood the roadway, but 
otherwise life goes on as recklessly and as noisily as usual. 

For the American woman is self-reliant, independent in spirit, 
and hardy and healthy in body. Her hair turns grey early on 
account of the dryness of climate, but she remains to her old 
age well-preserved, well-dressed, adapting herself to changed 
conditions much quicker than the women of other nations. She 
does not rely, as we do, on personal service because there is none 
available, but she is deft and neat and clever, and her nails are 
pink and polished however much she has to wait on herself. With 
the exception of coloured people, waitresses and servants are for 
the most part European, and all the British of the working 
classes that I ran across had been out there for seven or eight 
years and had settled down with contentment. The first years 
are difficult, but the life gradually gets hold of them by the very 
fascination of its restlessness and colour, and they all agreed 
‘ they liked it for many things.’ Life is certainly easier for them, 
it has fewer restrictions and shorter hours, it is many times 
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more expensive than in England, but they earn more and have 
pleasanter opportunities of getting rid of it ! 

Since we are Allies at last, it is time we got to know one 
another. I am always surprised that, great travellers and tourists 
as we are, s0 few English have the curiosity to go to the 
United States, by far the easiest voyage to take for anyone in 
need of change. As in the old days the sons of cultivated parents 
made the Grand Tour of Europe in search of polish and culture, 
so the fathers of young men destined for business might do well 
to send them to the United States to study their methods. 
Besides which, if we are going to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
this great struggle for freedom, let us drop this mask of indiffer- 
ence. The American is oftener than not of British forebears, 
and left home young to find an outlet for his energy ; he usually 
finds what he wants. Theredfter he looks down on us for having 
stayed behind, and then we patronise him because he would like 
us to know what a lot of money he has to spend. 

Well, let us give up patronising on both sides ; that lifting of 
the eyebrow, that unconscious turn of the shoulder that we give 
to a man whose table of manners does not correspond to our own, 
is very quickly detected by a nation of shrewd, quick-witted men. 
There is no one so sensitive to criticism about his crudeness as 
the Yankee ; there is nothing he resents so much as the slightest 
touch of contempt. It makes him want to boast (which he is not 
guilty of in his own home), and then the breach between us 
widens. So we shall have to ‘ get busy’ and be tolerant of one 
another’s very patent weaknesses. America and Great Britain 
together will have to make the earth a ‘liveable’ planet after 
the War. 

I hope, amongst other things, they will teach us ‘ plumbing’ 
in return for a few hints we may be able to give them on the 
social amenities. Well-warmed houses and plenty of hot water 
have saved me a doctor’s bill during the longest and severest of 
winters, and I trust I may be able to winter there again. Their 
ingenuity in the saving of labour is colossal. 

The first thing that greeted our eyes when we awoke in 
the war zone, on board the good, stout ship that carried us so 
valiantly into an English port, was an American destroyer. It 
was & surprise to everyone on board, and there was something 
dramatic and picturesque about it too, this coming out of the 
morning mist of the Stars and Stripes to welcome an English ship 

“on her ‘home-coming. 

And the splendid devotion of that meresntile marine, who 
shall speak of that if not those who travel at this time in peril 
on the sea! To go backwards and forwards always under the 
same tension, always carrying their lives in their hands, always 
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considering the welfare of and reassuring the passengers, these 
men and women and boys, sailing thus, month in, month out, 
without thought of reward, without prospect of promotion, with- 
out even the chance of glory, but just as part and parcel of life’s 
routine, and all in the day’s work. I often looked at them and 
silently thanked them for ‘carrying on’ the great business of 
the State, just as bravely and as stedfastly as the heroes in the 
trenches. And America will do no less! - 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


® 
4A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Mr. FIsHER has made his educational pronunciamento, probably 
one of the most comprehensive, humane, and statesmanlike 
addresses ever delivered to the nation on this vital subject. To 
use Henry the Eighth’s classical, if inelegant, phrase, ‘he has 
grasped the right sow’ by the ear by boldly beginning at the 
financial end of the problem. A few critics seem to have been 
disappointed that he has not produced a complete scheme of 
educational reform. It is indeed clear that he has put forward 
many of his proposals in a more or less skeleton form. But that 
is surely the soundest of tactics. Moreover, he deliberately 
assures us that he has in his mind a really systematic and many- 
sided development of the organism of public education, of which 
he promises us a further instalment later on. The object of the 
present article is to give the average English person as far as 
possible a bird’s-eye view of the main problems connected with 
that reorganisation, not only of those Mr. Fisher has dealt with, 
but also those with which he will later on have to deal, and to dis- 
cuss their bearing on the schools themselves and on national life. 
Such problems comprise the question of State aid, the need of 
improving the teachers’ position and prospects, the question of 
smaller classes, the problems connected with the intellectual, 
moral, and physical development of the pupils, together with the 
prolongation of school life, and the more direct preparation for 
livelihood, including the scientific evolution of well-defined 
curricula in place of the vague, so-called ‘ general ’ education, the 
question of part-time education, the organisation of higher secon- 
dary education, the grading of all education, university reform, 
and bigger educational areas. 

1. Mr. Fisher’s supplementary estimates of nearly 4,000,0001. 
are, ag he himself avows, a direct attempt to redress the balance 
between central and local contributions, and at the same time to 
stimulate the local authorities to further effort. No doubt the 
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response in most cases will be a gratifying one, and yet one cannot 
help feeling that in many counties and boroughs the amount 
derivable from the rates will never in the long run, even with new 
and additional grants, be large enough to meet the growing claims 
of education as long as our rating system takes its toll of life and 
livelihood in the shape of taxing houses and shops, factories and 
agricultural land, and leaves untouched the accumulated wealth 
of the country. It is true that the evolution of a system of larger 
areas with certain rights to levy rates and taxes might do some- 
thing, and later on in the article an important source of possible 
future revenue is indicated. 

2. A reduction in the size of classes and a longer school life 
for the pupils will certainly involve not merely more teachers 
but more building accommodation in the shape of schools. It 
is worth considering whether the cost of this extra accommoda- 
tion may not be borne more easily by our adopting the practice 
of putting up temporary premises in place of the permanent 
buildings we have put up in‘the past. But such structures must 
be really temporary, not like our so-called light railways which 
in other countries would pass for heavy-traffic lines. We English 
construct everything with a view to last. We must cultivate the 
American habit of constructing with a view to ‘scrap’ and sub- 
stitute something better. Experiments on a large scale would 
probably lead to valuable: results. 

One cannot help feeling that hospitals and schools should, as 
a rule, especially in towns, be temporary structures. With the 
science of hygiene in its infancy—and on this point too great a 
stress cannot be laid—the constructions of to-day are probably 
destined to become as much out of date in matters of lighting 
and ventilation etc. as those of twenty years ago are to-day. 
One may perhaps hazard the remark that the schools of fifty 
years hence will possibly present a very close approach to the 
open-air school, which in itself is a rational return to Nature, 
since abundance of fresh air is as important to the young child 
as abundance of good food. 

To satisfy, however, the lawful aspirations of those who claim 
that the buildings themselves should acquire in time that venera- 
tion and* venerability that come alone with age, it might be 
possible to construct as a permanency certain portions like the 
school hall, which is, or ought to be, the centre of the school’s 
life, and make the classrooms, which are the real living-rooms, 
more or less temporary in structure. In such cases far greater 
attention could be given-to the artistic side than has been in 
the past. 

Other items to swell the Education bill will be the proper 
extension of technical education, still really in its infancy, in 
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respect to many trades and callings, and in this one includes 
part-time education. Then there is the subsidising of higher 
secondary education, for which the present estimates make some, 
provision, and more adequate facilities, especially in the Univer- 
sities, for the teaching of Science and Modern Languages, as well 
as the gradual creation of new sets of Faculties, which is dealt with 
later in the article. It has been reckoned that if all the reforms 
proposed by the Workers’ Education Association were carried 
out, the cost would amount to 100,000,000/. a year. Many sub- 
stantial reforms could be effected for far less expenditure, but it 
is little use hiding the fact that educational reforms will cost a 
good deal of money. 

3. Next to the question of State aid, the improvement of the 
teacher’s prospects and position, as Mr. Fisher has so clearly 


“~~ seen, is probably the most important. It applies to all grades, 


and especially concerns the men teachers. There is, however, 
one very important point with which he did not deal. At present, 
owing to the demands of the War, the number of men recruits 
is a negligible quantity. Many of the teachers who have entered 
the Army will alas! never return. Others will no doubt take up 
more congenial and better-paid occupations. Unless salaries are 
substantially raised in the near future, the male teacher will be- 
come not only a rara avis in the schools but even a mere bird of 
passage, ready to flit into something more lucrative at the first 
opportunity. Personally one is in favour of women teachers in 
boys’ schools up to the age of ten or eleven, but at the same time 
one views with the most unmitigated dismay a feminisation of 
English boys’ schools, such as has taken place in America. The 
ideally brought-up child should come under the two influences— 
male and female—and the two disciplines that they respectively 
connote, if he is to be a well-balanced citizen in a well-balanced 
community. The respect for the male teacher is the respect felt 
for the more masculine virtues, the respect for the female teacher 
the respect for the more feminine ones. The male teacher by 
his example inculcates the male virtues of courage, self-respect, 
endurance, loyalty, justice ; the female teacher inculcates by her 
example the virtues of kindliness, respect for others, forbearance, 
chivalry, mercy. 

A partial female invasion of our schools would be a blessing, 
but to have the schools altogether overrun by women would be 
disaster. There is no doubt much to be said for the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, but if it means in practice that only 
the non-married can live on it, then of course it will laigely result 
in the elimination of the men under present social and economic 
conditions. The whole problem is really a much wider one. 
Until the State realises that it is as important to subsidise human 
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breeding as it is to subsidise horse-breeding, and thinks national 
health more important than national wealth, in a word, until 
political economists are willing to sit at the feet of the biologists, 
the remedies proposed will be mere palliatives. 

Again, it is necessary to raise the prestige of the teachers. 
Yet to make them into regular civil servants is-fraught, 
as Mr. Fisher points out, with many dangers. ‘There is an 
important side, however, which he did not sufficiently emphasise 
from the teachers’ point of view. If not sufficiently strongly 
organised they are liable to be turned into political instruments, 
as in Germany and France. : On the other hand, if too strongly 
organised, they are likely to be a menace to the financial stability 
of the State. If possible, it seems the better way would be to 
organise them in one strong federation and guild including alike 
elementary, secondary, university, and technical teachers, yet 
outside the State service. This form of guild organisation, 
applied to any kind of profession and calling, would appear the 
only means for effectively protecting the individual through 
parliamentary influence against the possible oppression or undue 
pressure by the State, and at the same time would prevent 
the State from being ‘bossed’ by a federation or trades union 
which through having inside support can obtain unfair advan- 
tages for itself in comparison with the guilds or unions which 
are non-official. But of course the whole thing bristles with 
difficulties. 

4. I pass to the well-worn question of smaller classes, the 
case for which, highly important as it is, need not detain us 
- long. With huge classes of (say) sixty, satisfactory individual 
teaching in the space of an hour is practically impossible. How- 
ever skilfully you peptonise your knowledge, you cannot be 
certain that difficulties will not arise in the minds of the children, 
or rather you may be quite certain they will. For in spite of 
our tendency to uniformity, every child that attempts to think | 
at all has its difficulties, whether they be difficulties in under- 
standing your presentation of the subject, as in the case of the 
dull child, or difficulties suggested by it in the case of the clever. 

Smaller classes alone will allow a teacher to deal with those 
difficulties, and so permit each child to think for himself and 
thus develop that variety of mind which is the source and secret 
of any spark of individuality or originality. 

5. The ideal of the future is, while giving the child the 
necessary conventional facts and theories that bring him into 
touch and preserve his unity with the community, to enable him 
in any subject that particularly appeals to him to strike out for 
himself. . I use the word ‘conventional’ in the sense of the 
inherited accumulation of the various discoveries, inventions, 
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and solutions that society has amassed in intellectual and 
aesthetic matters as well as in morals and manners. To deride 
convention seems to me always absurd ; the most original among 
us can only find time to be original by taking on trust for seven 
eighths of his life the conventions and judgments arrived at by 
the race. 

Closely attached to this need of intellectual freedom is the 
need of developing in our schools (girls’ as well as boys’), and 
especially in the elementary schools, the sense of self-control 
and self-government of which the infant school of the Montessori 
kind and the George Junior Republic and the Public Schools 
themselves are different varieties. From one point of view State 
control, however obviously necessary in practice, may be regarded 
as a challenge to democracy. Its very existence is a direct 
implication that the great majority can never learn to judge for 
themselves, and therefore must remain for ever in servile tutelage 
to the State. No one of course can be omniscient, and all must 
defer to the opinion of their intellectual or moral betters. But 
there is a world of difference when such subordination of the 
individual will is exercised through free deference to the leaders 
of a self-elected hierarchy, as in the case of a George Junior 
Republic, a Public School, or a trades union. The individual 
never becomes a mere unit or number. We have therefore every- 
thing to gain by fostering this spirit of self-government whether 
of the individual or the group, boys and girls alike, in every grade 
and kind of institution. 

6. A word has already been said about the paramount 
importance of healthy surroundings. To try to educate minds 
and not bodies is only justifiable in the case of the recluse; in 
the case of those intended to play a part in the world it seems 
incomprehensible. The school doctor and the school nurse have 
come to stay, and perhaps the day is not so far distant when the 
heads of some of our schools will be medical men or at least men 
qualified in medicine, especially when medicine has thrown off 
the slough of materialism with which it is still encased and has 
entered the vast realms that biology and psychology of the 
spiritual or vitalist type are already opening up. The necessity 
of trying to find, beyond mere drugs, mental and spiritual treat- 
ment for nerves shattered by the War is going to bring the 
doctor ultimately out on a far higher plane, on which he will be 
called upon to deal with the cure of souls and minds as well as 
bodies. The medicine man of the past with his magic as well 
as his medicines is an inevitable recurrent in the near future. 

7. The opportunities afforded by a prolonged school life, 
whether full or half fime, will permit us sooner or later to sub- 
stitute for the present ‘dead-end’ type of education, which is 
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typical of elementary and to some extent of secondary also, the 
opportunity of preparing pupils more directly for the particular 
group of callings they are likely to enter, or of grounding them 
in the scientific principles underlying such callings. And this 
again will involve the creation of definite courses of study within 
the schools themselves in place of the present so-called ‘ general’ 
education, so general often that it deals with nothing in par- 
ticular, and not infrequently means the more or less dubiously 
successful imparting of knowledge as such, with little care or 
consideration of its application to life or livelihood. Perhaps I 
may, as the subject is so tremendously important, analyse this 
shibboleth of general education and try to show what it really 
means. 

The ultra-classical enthusiast when using the phrase employs 
it to connote mainly Latin and Greek, with such subjects as can 
be found room for after the classical subjects have appropriated 
the lion’s share of the pupil’s time. The more liberal-minded 
person includes under the term not only Classical but Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, Science and English. 

The inefficient private school-keeper, who considers it his duty 
to ‘ stock’ every subject, fills his shop window, in this case his 
prospectus, with every subject he can think of. His bill of 
contents resembles that of a restaurant or stores. He would 
include without hesitation Chinese and even Choctaw if there 
were a demand. In fact the list of general subjects with a 
cultural value could be prolonged indefinitely ; it is only limited 
by the present state of knowledge and is co-extensive with those 
contained in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The truth is the 
number of such subjects is legion, nor is it easy to make a com- 
parative estimate of them on their supposed intrinsic merits. To 
say that Classics have a disciplinary value is of little weight with 
the growing school who disbelieve in the doctrines of formal 
training. While the common argument in favour of the school 
study of Science, that it necessarily produces the scientific spirit, 
is really far from true as far as mere test-tube work is concerned ; 
in practice the pupil often performs only a single experiment and 
then he assumes he has proved something. He has at most only 
confirmed the results of Lavoisier and Tyndall. One might in 
fact as well argue that if a man hits the bull’s eye the first time 
he will always hit it. Happily there is a vast deal more to be 
said for Classics and Science, but the question of their merits 
must be approached from a perfectly different standpoint. 

8. A Copernican revolution indeed is necessary in Education. 
We must make the child and not the subject the directing 
factor in our choice, the child from the twofold standpoint of a 
human being (both as individual and member of the community) 
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and of his possible life-work. In a word we want to develop, first 
and foremost, his humanity in the large sense, and secondly we 
’ want to develop his talents in order that he may be an efficient 
worker in the line best suited to those he has. 

Some persons contend that you can’t tell till a boy leaves 
school what he is going to be, ergo you mustn’t specialise at all. 
‘ Specialise’ is another ‘catchword’ which too often does duty 
for thought in the English language. 

But in practice we already begin to specialise with pupils 
after the age of eleven, by drafting the brighter boys and girls 
into secondary or higher elementary schools out of the elementary, 
while the so-called preparatory schools begin to study Latin and 
sometimes Greek even earlier to the serious detriment of the 
pupil’s knowledge of English, geography, history, and other 
subjects. Moreover if, as is to be hoped, the methods of the 
Infant school, including those of Madame Montessori, are 
extended to children beyond the age of seven and eight, then 
we shall in the future be able to tell more readily the bent and 
bias of each child, which are often destroyed by premature general 
teaching. 

And now to save time, for a whole article might be written 
on this subject alone, one must be dogmatic. 

First, for pupils beyond the age of eleven the stores-list idea 
of teaching so many subjects must go. Secondly, the humanising 
of the pupils must be developed. By what? By the Humanities. 

But here comes the rub. 

There is really not one form of humanism, but three forms 
of humanism or culture possible. Language-culture, mainly 
literary in its content and aim (Classics, Modern Languages, 
History, and the like), Nature-culture, which includes Science 
and Mathematics, and Craft-culture, which denotes all the culture 
that springs out of the Arts and Crafts, not merely the crafts 
themselves but the arithmetic, the mathematics, the literature, 
the history, that spring out of them. An ideal curriculum should 
be predominantly one of these three, but the elements of the 
other two should enter in a subordinate degree. 

The hope of the future especially lies in the proper develop- 
ment of this third category, to which the great bulk of the future 
generation will go, for this is the particular type that will not only 
fit them best for their life-work, but will put them in possession 
of a culture which antedates the Classics, and from which all 
culture has sprung and is still springing. Free Secondary Edu- 
cation as Secondary Education is at present, with its pre- 
dominance in most cases of a literary bias, is inadequate to 
provide a proper training for those whose talents are rather of a 
constructional, artistic, or biological type. The London County 
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Council system of scholarships shows that the local authority 
practically obtains under present, conditions all the pupils who 
can really profit by a literary curriculum. A more sensible 
demand would be that for free day secondary, or free day technical 
education of the cultural type outlined above for pupils up to the 
age of 16 who cannot afford to pay fees, the choice of the type of 
school being decided by the particular talents of the child. In- 
this way only, to use Mr. Fisher’s happy phrase, would every 
child be certain to receive the form of education most adapted to 
fashion its qualities to the highest use. 

9. If there is a really substantial reform in the future one 
surmises the following changes will ultimately take place. The 
elementary school age will be gradually raised and an organic 
curriculum, or curricula on one or more of the above types, will 
be.evolved which will imply considerable differences at the top - 
of the school, not only between town and country schools, a point 
already insisted on by Mr. Fisher, but also between schools in 
the same area, for there may well be and ought to be many 
varieties of the three types. Again the age in the higher elemen- 
tary school will be raised to 16, and a still more definite bias 
for livelihood given in the last year of the course. 

The trade school, whether Junior Technical or Commercial, 
will also see its course extended and liberalised. The real object 
of the trade school was laid down by Mr. Cobden Sanderson, in 
a clear and unequivocating fashion, in the first prospectus of the 
L.C.C. School of Book Production in which he said the object 
was not so much to produce a printer as to educate a citizen 
by means of his craft. When the trade day schools do not 
conform to this governing idea, they ought to be brought into 
line. ; 

10. At whatever age the continuation classes begin (probably 
at first at 15) even these classes will have to contain throughout 
an element of liberal culture. In this matter Kerchensteiner of 
Munich has shown the only sound principles on which these 
schools and classes for particular trades should be developed. 
In fact the formula for all complete education at whatever age 
it stops (16, 18-19 or 21-22) would be 

First general (in the undifferentiated form up to the beginning 
of the pupil’s twelfth year) ; 

Then general + special (evolution of organic curricula) ; 

Then general + special (with increasing stress laid on the 
special yet with the general never omitted). 

Furthermore the secondary school, which has roughly the two 
leaving ages 16 and 18-19, will undoubtedly as regards the boys 
who leave at 16 be powerfully affected by this new conception, 
already in working order in the higher elementary school, and 
402 
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will. modify its curricula accordingly in the last year of school 
life of the pupils who leave at 16 in the direction of preparing 
them for their future career, be it commerce, technology or 
agriculture. 

11. And the evening schools? Well, the moment compulsory 
continuation education is established, it will be a mere matter 
’ of chance and convenience if the compulsory education is carried 
on in the day or the evening. The main, the essential thing, is 
that adequate time must be given off from the working hours, 
far more time in fact than is given at present. The fault of the 
old half-time system was that it began too low down, and that 
owing to the unreasonable and unseasonable hours in the work- 
shop it taxed unduly the energies of the growing child. But 
the principle itself is sound. Extended upwards and with proper 
time given off for recreation (in the broad sense of the word) 
it should be the most fruitful form of instruction, for the theory 
given in the school should be a running commentary and expla- 
nation of the work done in shop or field and vice versa. Nor 
need it take only the half-day form. It might very well take 
the form of half a week, or alternate weeks, months, or even 
sessions in the higher callings. This sandwich system is already 
in full operation in the training of lawyers, teachers, engineers 
and others. In all cases physical exercises on which Mr. Fisher 
has insisted should form an integral part of the curriculum. 

12. But the advantage of having organised courses of study 
instead of a mere stores list of subjects does not end here. In 
a well-organised curriculum there ought to be a real inter- 
penetration of subjects, which to-day is far to seek owing to the 
ultra-specialisation in watertight compartments with which Ger- 
many has infected our Universities, so that even in the secondary 
schools many @ specialist teacher seems to think he has no 
concern with, or obligation towards, the other subjects of the 
curriculum. But once it is understood that a curriculum is a 
scientific composition, not a hodge-podge of subjects, it will be 
realised that it is the duty of every teacher to co-operate as far 
as possible in the advance of other teachers’ subjects, or at best 
try to understand what his colleagues are aiming at. And again 
as regards the subjects themselves it will be further realised how 
Science in a Linguistic Culture curriculum will be a very different 
thing from what is labelled Science in a Scientific or Nature 
Culture curriculum. In the first case, with the restricted time 
at its disposal it will probably be mainly confined to explaining 
the wonders of Science, its unity, and the lives of great scientific 
men to the pupils, so that they shall leave with a real respect 
and reverence for Science and its achievements, and not merely 
regard the subject as ‘ Stinks.’ 
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18. In the higher secondary school there will be two main 
streams of pupils, some going after two or three years into 
business or professions, others proceeding to a further stage in 
the University but already specialising in the particular group of 
subjects they are going to take up. 

Alongside and parallel with these schools, there will be various 
technical institutions of the same rank containing a certain 
number of pupils taking the second stage of commercial education, 
with another set engaged in intermediate technical studies, and a - 
third in agricultural. It is to be hoped that the higher grants 
which Mr. Fisher is proposing for courses in higher secondary 
schools may be extended to commercial, technical and agricultural 
students of the same age. 

14. And now I come to the Universities. A certain number 
of anachronisms must go, like Paley and compulsory Greek in 
the older Universities. More should be done for Modern Lan- 
guages, especially for the really modern side of them, and far 
more for Science. Here a great increase in scholarships as recom- 
mended in the recent Deparfmental Committee’s report is 
essential and as indeed Mr. Fisher has foreshadowed. Again 
something should be done to modify the absurd specialisation 
@ outrance that prevails in some branches of learning, as for 
instance the divorce between History and Literature, -which have 
to be taken as separate Schools. This separation between Polities 
and Culture is one of the banes of the Modern University. More 
modern courses in English are also earnestly to be desired, and 
Sociology should have its Chair in every University. There are 
however two reforms which are even more important and which 
have received only inadequate attention in our older Universities 
at least, yet their recognition is capital if our Universities are 
to become more representative of the Nation and less of certain 
social and professional castes, to promote in fact that social fusion 
on which Mr. Fisher laid great stress. One is the admission 
of the Arts and Crafts to equal recognition and rights with Litera- 
ture and Science in the University. The recent Royal Com- 
mission on London University, while doing little or nothing even 
for the Fine Arts, actually proposed definitely to eliminate Music 
from the Univegsity. One is glad therefore to note Mr. Fisher’s 
general vindication of the subject as an element of culture. 
Continental experience, American experience, the experience of 
ancient Universities, all go to prove that the admission of the 
Arts and Crafts to the University is not only necessary for the 
full flowering of the Arts and Crafts, but also has a most profound 
and beneficent effect on Literature and Art itself.’ 


? For further details and data on this point see Mr. Branford’s Janus and 
Vesta, chapters x. and xii. 
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When will people remember that the intellectual and aesthetic 
sprang originally and is for ever springing out of the utilitarian, 
and that all art and intellect which are not constantly renewing 
their contact with the utilitarian and with daily life must 
inevitably perish of pernicious anaemia? 

15. But still more important than the admission of the Arts 
and Crafts would be the way that would then be opened to master 
craftsmen of any type to frequent in increasing numbers the 
University. Again the admission of Arts and Crafts into the 
University would bring it (perhaps for the first time in its history) 
into direct sympathetic contact with the industrial work of the 
masses through the various types of schools in which its influence 
will be exerted, and so would the University become in its turn 
@ union and microcosm of all callings and all classes within the 
State, to the great benefit of one and all. 

16. Roughly then I think the grading of schools will take the 
following form : 

First Stage (5-11) preceded in some cases by the créche or 
the nursery school as indicated by Mr. Fisher, or by the Kinder- 
garten or Montessori school, but starting generally at five and 
embodying an extension of the Kindergarten and Montessori 
methods upwards with increased hand-work, together with the 
gradual introduction or rather development of the Three R.’s, the 
hand-work being closely correlated with reading, writing and 
arithmetic and the child’s environment whether town or country. 
The teaching in the so-called private preparatory schools to be 
also on more practical lines and the present premature literary 
specialisation in foreign languages, whether ancient or modern, 
to be diminished, with far greater attention paid to the mother 
tongue. . 

Second Stage (11-16).—Gradual development in schools of all 
types after 11 of definite curricula of varying type whether of 
language-culture, nature-culture or craft-culture; such a group 
of schools to include ordinary elementary, higher elementary 
whether in town or country, or lower secondary or the first stage 
of those staying on beyond 16 in the secondary school. It is to 
be hoped that the suggested co-operation of the Board of Agri- 
culture as far as these schools are concerned wih form a useful 
precedent for closer cooperation in other schools as far as 
commerce and technology are concerned. 

Third Stage (16-19).—Higher Secondary education leading 
either directly to commerce or certain professions or to a further 
stage beyond in the University, with, alongside of this, com- 
mercial, technical and agricultural colleges preparing students for 
the various callings concerned. 

Fourth Stage (18-19—21-22).—University or Technical 
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Education of University rank, including the Arts and Crafts not 
hitherto represented, the trinity of the three cultures concerned— 
Languages (including History, Archaeology, and all that relates to 
the development of man as such), Nature and Craft, forming the 
three main Faculties in a single University. 

Fifth Stage (21-25).—Research work into the origins and pos- 
sibilities of each of these three great cultures, or their practical 
applications, work which Mr. Fisher proposes to endow on a far 
more liberal scale. 

17. One does not believe however that the present-day Uni- 
versity or the present-day institution of higher learning will ever be 
able to realise its true local function, leaving out those of national 
or imperial importance, until we have boldly adopted larger edu- 
cational areas, thus bringing together town and country in a new 
and fruitful union ; while one is equally confident that unless these 
areas are also adopted for other political purposes, such as the 
solution of proper means of water supply, of communication, and 
other problems of local administration that at present cry for 
solution, the requisite genius loci, or spirit of regionalism, will 
not be developed and we shall be still far from the ideal of the 
local University being not only the spiritual head of the hierarchy 
of the schools, elementary, secondary, technical, agricultural and 
the like, but also the main organ for reintegrating commuzal 
feeling and humanising commercial life and giving the proper 
inspiration to every art and craft in the locality. Rightly under- 
stood the local University should be a focus of local patriotism 
and local enlightenment. Such a policy again implies the close 
co-operation in the building up and development of our Tech- 
nical Education, of associations of employers and of trade unions 
on whose newly awakened interest in education Mr. Fisher has 
rightly laid such stress. Only the presence of both parties can 
prevent our technical developments being unduly biassed in one 
direction or the other. On the other hand Education is a neutral 
ground on which there is already evidence in London and else- 
where to show they can co-operate together with the most fruitful 
results. 

Such an area or region would naturally have the right to raise, 
local taxes some of which would be devoted to education. In 
addition I believe the cost of technical education will be found to 
be so enormous that associations alike of employers and trade 
unions will be asked before long to make definite contributions 
towards the schools directly concerned with the improvement of 
those who will enter or have entered their particular calling and 
profession. It may be that the representatives of these Associ- 
ations will form a sort of Upper House of Guilds for the new area. 
This would enable business men and working men alike to take 
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a part in public life while dispensing with the cares and worries - 
of the popularly elected representative. Such taxation would 
only be another form of the temporary tax on excess profits 
already in existence. In fact, it would not be difficult to transfer 
the money thus received to the localities mainly concerned. 

Such would appear to be some of the principal problems that 
Mr. Fisher has brought within the range of practical politics. © 
Some have happily become commonplaces, others have yet, it 
would seem, to meet with the attention they really merit. Clearly 
all of them cannot be treated at once. But what seems most 
cheering of all to one who has tried to read between the lines 
of a speech so full of matter and so felicitous in manner is the 
particular spirit or mental attitude in which this most difficult 
of problems has been approached. One seems to see running 
through the whole a rare regard for the vital elements in education 
and a keen desire to give due weight to educational imponderabilia, 
those manifold spiritual and social tendencies and influences, each 
directly connected with some living principle or institution of 
national life, which form at once the richness and the embarrass- 
ment of English education. One believes that very great things 
are possible, if the problem is approached not so much in a 
mechanical spirit, though some machinery is of course necessary, 
as in that of the tender of living things, who is anxious to provide 
greater opportunities for the vital element within the system to 


blossom forth more abundantly. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


(II) 


EDUCATION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ 


Ir is related of Socrates that when the Delphic oracle declared 
him to be the wisest of mankind, he was, at first, both puzzled 
and indignant. For he was quite sure that he knew nothing; 
and it was only after long inquiry that he discovered that none 
of his countrymen knew anything either. So he came at last to 
admit the justice of the claim, because he himself was conscious 
of his own ignorance, while other men were not. Nor was he far 
wrong in this, and the story is a proof, if any were wanted, of 
the deep and accurate thinking of the Greeks. We, who dis- 
like strict analysis and definitions, are seldom clear in our mind 
about such things. We confuse or even identify wisdom and 
knowledge, thinking a man wise because he has many details 
at his finger tips, as though a good memory were the same as 
sound judgment. And so we are ashamed when others convict 
us of ignorance about some familiar topic, and endeavour to con- 
ceal the poverty of our minds. At such moments we should do 
well to remember Socrates. For true wisdom lies not so much 
in what the mind contains, as in the attitude which it adopts. 
Yet it would be idle to pretend that a knowledge of facts is 
useless, or that we should be contented with our ignorance. As 
@ nation, we know less perhaps of the world than any other. A 
young Frenchman whose education is complete is well posted 
in information about his own, and what is more, about other 
countries too. He has a clear conception of the landmarks of 
1 Since this article was first written, Mr. Livingstone’s book in Defence 
of the Classics has appeared, and Mr. H. G. Wells has taken upon himself to 
pick it to pieces (Fortnightly Review, April 1917). Mr. Livingstone, being 
primarily concerned to demonstrate the value of the Classics in University 
education, has chiefly emphasised the wider aspects of Classical Culture and 
the intellectual stimulus of ancient literature. Mr. Wells is sceptical, because 
he sees no peculiar virtue in Greek and Latin as a training in accurate thought. 


But that function of education belongs more particularly to its earlier stages; 
and it is therefore necessary to reconsider the problem in relation to the 


curricula of our Public Schools. 
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English History, and especially that of recent years, and he can 
name, not only our Premier, but a dozen of our leading states- 
men. He is tolerably well acquainted with our geography, our 
literature, the more famous of our buildings, the problems of 
current politics, our social habits. He will even be able to dis- 
cuss these topics in the English language without intolerable 
confusion : nor will he be by any means an exceptional young 
man. Yet which of us, I wonder, could give an intelligent account 
of the system upon which France is governed, of the progress of 
French syndicalism, or of the history of the Second Empire? 
A few perhaps might be ready to talk French or read a novel of 
Balzac ; but how many could name the chief monuments of Paris, 
or the tragedies of Racine? Indeed, were they not too polite 
for such a cruel exposure, I have known foreigners who could 
put us to shame over matters which come nearer home to us than 
that. The reasons for this ignorance of ours are deeply rooted 
in the English nature. We are not quick to observe facts, nor, 
when observed, tenacious of their memory. So, when it is con- 
venient, we often affect to despise them. We have none of the 
dogged industry which marks the German, we have not the in- 
tellectual keenness of the French ; nor shall we readily change our 
nature. Until something teaches us (as perhaps this war is 
teaching us already) to regard England as an integral part of 
Europe and the world, until we come to desire knowledge for 
its own sake, and not for the reward it brings, and until, above all, 
there arises in our schools an intellectual energy which shall 
replace the apathy of present days, we shall remain much as we 
were. 

But once again, and before we have despaired altogether of 
the State, let us remember Socrates. Knowledge of such a sort 
as I have mentioned is useful indeed, but not a first necessity to 
man. A merchant or a lawyer may well succeed in his profes- 
sion without knowing the details of French politics or having so 
much as heard of Dérouléde. If a Cabinet Minister requires 
to know which are the grain ports of the Kingdom, it will serve 
him little to have learnt them at fourteen in a school text book. 
Lord Macaulay was a travelling Encyclopedia, but I have not 
heard that he was a better politician for that, and I should even 
doubt whether his vast knowledge was altogether beneficial to 
his historical judgment. Some special knowledge of course a 
man must have in nearly all professions; but he need not leave 
school already so equipped. If he spends his school days in the 
study of book-keeping or law or medicine, he will gain a year 
or two of experience at the start: but the advantage there won 
is speedily lost : the pace has been forced too early : and sooner 
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or later in the race he will be surely left behind.* For specialised 
study is apt to stunt the intellectual growth, narrowing the vision 
and blinding it to wider issues. The fully trained mind, on the 
other hand, may be trusted to adapt. itself to fresh conditions, 
and, though handicapped at the start, to gain a swift mastery 
over new details. In short what is needed as to preparation for 
a life-time’s work is not so much to store up information (be it 
special or miscellaneous), but rather the power to gain, assimilate 
and use it. A man should know where he may find facts and how 
to deal with them when found. He must learn to sift evidence, 
gauge the worth of authorities, and set a true value upon the 
opinions of his fellow-men and upon the matter which he sees 
in print. He should, if possible, be widely read, and acquainted 
in a general fashion with the problems which are presented by 
different subjects. He should certainly not be ignorant, as our 
schoolboys mostly are, of the practical side of the world. He 
must know how to apply the theories and principles he has 
imbibed to the issues of real life. But above all, he should be 
properly impressed with the limitations of his own defective 
knowledge. 

Now all this is plainly a matter of training, and some such 
mental attitude as I have sketched it is the business of Education 
to develop. No boy, or at least no normal boy, judges for him- 
self. Until a fairly advanced age he is the slave of facts and 
not their master. Method he has none, or only such as is given 
him to work by, as a rule of thumb. And what he needs is by 
no means to stuff his memory with facts (though that he is able 
to do better than most men), but rather to digest and use them. 
And so it is not, nor should be, the purpose of our schools to turn 
him out a ready-made expert,’ but to see that he enters the 
world (even at the sacrifice of more rapid and immediate success) 
as an amateur with a well-trained mind. True Education, said 
Emerson, consists in what remains behind, when all that was 
learnt at school has been forgotten. 


* This is, of course, not susceptible of actual proof beyond that which is 
attempted in this article—i.e. that certain subjects are a good training medium, 
while others are not. .At the same time it may be worth remarking that many 
classical scholars without any scientific training whatever have, upon reaching 
the University, exchanged classics for science, and that in numerous instances 
they have obtained First Class Honours in physics and kindred subjects. 
Statistics upon the subject would be interesting and, I doubt not, surprising. 
A corroboration of this argument comes from Germany too, [See 7'imes Educa- 
tional Supplement, June 6, 1916, and Mr, D. R. Pye’s article in this Review for 
July 1916.} 4 

* Certainly this should not be the aim during his first years of schooling; 
perhaps during his last year or two, and certainly at the University, specialisa- 
tion should be begun. 
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II 


If it is our purpose then to assess the value of our various 
educational systems and, weighing one against the other, take 
our pick of Greek, Latin, History, Mathematics, Science and 
Modern Languages, we shall make this the principle of our choice, 
that to reason rightly is more than to hold facts and that the 
best medium of education will be that which best develops a 
sound judgment. But here at the outset, when we speak of 
reasoning, it cannot escape us that reasoning is not all of one 
type. When we have to deal with the signs of Algebra, the 
figures of Geometry, and mathematical symbolism in general, 
our arguments and our deductions have a positive, final, incon- 
trovertible quality. We can apply a general rule to a particular 
instance, and so move to a conclusion which nobody will dispute. 
The letters Q.E.D. stand at the foot of our proposition. For we 
know it to be true, and there is an end of it. But, for better 
or for worse, there is no such certainty about the affairs of the 
commonplace world. When we reason about these (as nine- 
tenths of our life is spent in doing), we must employ a more vague 
and less conclusive method. Pure logic will not avail us here; 
for there is no canon of causation which will enable us to put 
our finger on a motive or formulate a policy. In our attempt 
to unravel the complex web of human actions, we are like an 
artist: confronted with the Chaos of a natural landscape. He 
must select as though by instinct, and so must we. And right 
selection is a matter of imagination, or whatever that faculty 
be called which enables a man to see things as a whole, and yet 
assign a due proportion to each detail, to reject the irrelevant and 
unimportant, and emphasise the vita] and essential. This in- 
stinct may be fostered and even formed by training or experience ; 
but to the end, such reasoning remains a kind of guess-work, 
because in the sphere of human actions there is no certainty ; 
at best we must be content to extract a probability. And so of 
all so-called sciences, History is the least conclusive. Every- 
where we find problems, centuries old perhaps, but still disputed 
as eagerly as ever. Most men, for example, are agreed that 
Luther’s defiance of the Pope sprang from a zeal to see the 
Church reformed. There is, however, a view, widely held in 
some quarters, that he was moved by no more lofty sentiment 
than the desire to be wedded to a nun. Upon such a question 
we can pass no adequate judgment until we have formed a just 
and broad conception of the man’s whole character. For that 
there is required an effort and a high effort of the imagination ; 
and no two persons will agree; so that when our mind is made 
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up and our verdict given, there is no formal logic by which we can 


' enforce our opinion on another. We may well convince our- 


selves, but there is no Q.E.D. to our solution. To the last it 
remains a probability. 

This is not to say, however, that logic as such has no place 
in historical analysis. Without logic of some sort there can be 
no cogent reasoning whatsoever, and when a schoolboy writes 
that Luther defied the Papal Bull ‘ because he was a Protestant,’ 
it is evident that he has neither learnt the use of words nor the 
relation of ideas. Nothing can teach him to handle words and 
ideas rightly, but long experience of their use. Mathematics, 
though demanding it is true the strictest reasonings and making 
for great clarity of thought, is not the best training for this 
purpose. There is always a risk that an intellect so trained may 
presuppose the same exactitude in ethics which it has found in 
‘its favourite sciences, and may seek to interpret life by too 
mechanical a system. It is notorious that the specialist who 
thinks of figures, and of figures only, is hampered by the very 
rigidity of his own formulae, and is too apt to be at fault in his 
analysis of life.‘ His symbols are too abstract and his rules too 
definite to replace the ‘leaden canon’ of the moral sphere. How- 
ever swift and forcible may be his logic, imagination and sympathy 
lag behind : and we may justly question whether a purely mathe- 
matical education will train the mind in that which it needs most 
—the sound judgment of motive and character in others. For 
mankind does not act by Rule of Three. 

So whatever place we assign to the teaching of Mathematics, 
we should do wrong to make it the basis or mainspring of our 
education. And our end and purpose being such as we have 
conceived, it is time to look, as it is only natural we should look, 
towards those subjects which have very generally been grouped 
under the common name of the Humanities. Since science and 
mathematics fail to satisfy us, we shall consider the claims of: 
Linguistic and Historical study. And let it be the latter first. 

In History, and not without reason, we may hope to dis- 
cover what we need. It is a commonplace with historians that 
the key to a solution of present problems lies in a study of the 
past. The truth of this cannot be denied; and of necessity his- 
tory must play an important part, perhaps an increasingly impor- 
tant part, in any scheme of national culture. For mature minds, 


* There is no doubt that boys well trained in Mathematics are clear reasoners 
about matters which lie beyond their own sphere. But it is possible to see 
things too clearly and to shape problems so definitely in the mind that deeper 
doubts and difficulties are overlooked. Only one side of a question is perceived ; 
there is no sympathy for other points of view, no appreciation of the incalcu- 
lability of spiritual forces. Thus perhaps have the Germans failed to under- 
stand the psychology of other people through an over-emphasis of logic. 
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at any rate, there is no subject to compare with it for interest or 
instruction. But when it is the curriculum of our schools, ang 
particularly the lower forms of our schools, that stands in question, 
then a certain doubt will arise. The students of History must 
exercise two faculties, memory and the synthetic imagination of 
which we spoke above. As regards the first of these, History can 
doubtless claim an advantage over many rival subjects, inasmuch 
as it is good and useful for a boy to know about his country’s 
past. But as a training pure and simple, the remembrance of 
historical episodes has no special virtue. It matters little whether 
he gets by heart the dates of English Kings or the inflexions of 
a Latin verb. A boy’s memory is normally excellent and he 
can capture and hold the details of a battle or biography as well 
as most elder folk. What he lacks (and this is a very vital defect) 
is the second faculty of the historian, synthetic imagination; 
and by this I mean the power to grasp such fundamental concep- 
tions as development, causation, and character. To the boy, a 
hero is merely the doer of brave deéds. He cannot bring together 
the disjecta membra, the scattered fragments out of which are 
conjured up the living man, the personality. It is a process 
which can be explained to him no doubt. He can commit the 
phrases to memory well enough. But when he repeats with 
assumed conviction that Cromwell was a fanatic or a bigot the 
words have no real significance in his mouth. He cannot, as yet, 
interpret the motives of -men in terms of his own mind; and so 
one of the chief elements of historical truth is largely lost upon 
him. Similarly too with wider issues. For him each reign or 
epoch appears as a separate and distinct compartment. He can 
catch a mere sequence of events easily enough : but their inner 
connexion, political causes, social developments, changes, tend- 
encies, spiritual forces, all these do not really touch his mind. 
For the very notion of causation is noi, as yet, contained there. 
Nor is it the fault of the teacher if he fails of conveying to him 
this sense of logical connexions. Science teachers have noted 
the same defect in boys’ mentality, and have failed in the same 
fashion. At the age of sixteen or thereabouts the power may 
come, but till then he is merely groping. Some more quick-witted 
than their fellows may guess well and hit the mark ; but the whole 
materia! of which history is made is so vague and so elusive that 
it is impossible to check one quarter of their deductions. And 
it is just here that, in practice, the history lesson will break down. 
You can never compel a large group of individuals to form in- 
ferences of their own, or, if inferences are drawn, it is impossible 
to demonstrate with any approach to precision the truth or falsity 
of each. In a lesson of Latin Prose or Arithmetic, errors of 
reasoning are sure to be detected. But in History it is only now 
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and again that a boy will give himself away.’ If it could be taught 
in classes of two or three, History might be an ideal subject ; but 
with a form numbering twenty-five to thirty boys, of greatly 
‘varying imagination, the lesson is bound to degenerate either 
into a test of verbal memory, or into a set lecture towards which 
the taught contribute little more than attentive hearing. This 
may be good instruction ; but good Education never. 

So we are driven once more to consider the last and perhaps 
the most hotly debated of our subjects. Everyone is agreed that 
Mathematics and History must form some part of our curriculum ; 
and everybody is, I imagine, equally agreed that Languages 
must play their part. But, whether it is to be a leading part, 
or whether those languages shall be ancient or modern, dead or 
living, is another question. Yet since we have found, neither in 
History nor in Mathematics, the ideal training-ground, we must 
find it in Languages or not at all. Our own native tongue shall 
be considered first: for, though this entrance to the house of 
knowledge has been over-much neglected in the past, it seems 
perhaps the most attractive of all doorways, for whoever can find 
the key. Hitherto at any rate the key has not been found. 

Now, in the teaching of English, there arises at once a very 
practical difficulty. It is that our teachers themselves know 
for the most part very little about it. -A trivial point it may seem, 
and an obstacle easily overcome. Nevertheless there are real 
grounds for doubting whether the requisite standard of literary 
taste or the adequate power of literary exposition could be at all 
developed in the normal University student who becomes the 
Public School master. In the hands of a genius like Ruskin, a 
poem may provide matter for a lesson in etymology, politics, 
religion and morals. But Ruskin had rare and even unique 
qualities, and above all a power to stimulate such as very few 
possess. None the less there does appear, even in his lectures, a 
danger which would deprive literary study of much educational 
value. For all criticism of this type tends to become diffuse, it 
looks a hundred ways, it follows out all manner of scattered 
allusions, it digresses upon a point of history, it institutes a host 
of ingenious comparisons. There is not enough method in it; 
and however inspiring it may be, it fails of that intensive concen- 
tration and of that thorough comprehension of the subject-matter 
which is a first necessity of all proper education. If this be 
doubted, it is enough to turn up the commentary which is ap- 
pended to any literature text-book. The miscellaneous inform- 
ation given in these so-called notes is a hotch-potch which few 


5 All that is said here applies not only to viva-voce but to written work. 
A mistake in a prose can be corrected in two words; to explain a false analogy 
or a wrong deduction may require a page of writing. 
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minds could satisfactorily digest. One could hardly expect a boy 
to commit the whole stuff to memory, and his case would be little 
bettered if he did. A more intensive and detailed method might 


seem worth considering as an alternative. But here too are 


pitfalls every whit as perilous. The over-elaborate study of 


Shakespeare, say, or Keats, would inevitably be boring to a boy., 


His mind by nature skims lightly over the obsolete word or 
unintelligible phrase : and is fully satisfied to catch the sense. 
Yet even at the risk of giving him a distaste of such things for 
ever, we might compel an attention to such detail, labour points 


of derivation, analyse, paraphrase, and all the rest of it, if the 


reward were at all equal to the cost of such a task. But is it? 
How much of our literature is suited to such analysis by boys? 
Certainly not Keats, nor Browning, nor Carlyle, nor De Quincey, 
nor much of Tennyson, nor the theological Milton, nor ‘ love- 
sick’ Shelley. Much of what is suitable is history pure and 
simple ; and in much else the matter is far above their heads. 
That indeed is the crucial point; for most literature was never 
meant for young and immature minds. And from this arises 
the greatest obstacle in dealing with English subjects to any 
purpose. For words and ideas which seem so simple and clear 
to adults are only vaguely understood by boys. The Bible for 
instance contains innumerable sayings which mean to them 
nothing whatsoever. When pressed, they will betray the oddest 
notions about the most familiar stories ; and for this very reason 
Divinity papers have produced, as all masters know, more comical 


and inconsequent answers than any other. The fact is, and let _ 


it be stated once-and for all, that the ideas with which boys are 
fit to deal are only of the simplest and most elementary sort. If 
the full benefit is to be got from them, a boy must study each 
phrase in detail, reach to the bottom of its meaning and under- 
stand it through and through. The significance of words, their 
relation to things, to ideas and to one another, that is the master 
key of true learning. English books there are, no doubt, with 
which it would be easy to fulfil this condition. But the matter 
of them will be so simple and so plain to read that their study 
will demand no true steady mental effort. The gist of their pages 
leaps, as it were, to the eye ; and to attempt a detailed exposition 
would be a wearisome and often quite unnecessary task. As 
with History teaching, it might succeed in the case of individual 
‘lessons ; but with a large class of varying ability it would claim 
no special energy from more than half the brains, offering them 
merely a soft attractive diet with nothing in particular to masti- 
cate or digest. No effort of attention or concentration is called 
out by their simple logic : and if analysis is pressed further, it 
can only degenerate into the framing of dull grammatical formulae, 
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which are already perfectly intelligible to most boys from the 


moment when they are able to think at all. It serves no useful 
purpose to call simple things by long and ugly names. 

In short it is evident, and, I think, indisputable, that the 
quickest way to instruct a boy in the careful and considered use 
of words and sentences is translation from another language. 
By this means he learns, if he is rightly taught, the identity 
between ideas and things, between words and realities. For, 
if he uses words without thought of their meaning, as in trans- 
lation he is very apt to do, the rendering will turn out to be 
nonsense, and he can be checked by his own instinct of common- 
sense. English boys mostly have some gift of humour, and that 
alone will teach them to see that the wording of their translations 
does not conflict with the probabilities of life. True, many able 
scholars in the past were content with a style of translation which 
makes even the modern schoolboy laugh : and though the fashion 
has changed, there still lingers a bad tradition in respect of the 
Classics. Boys are too apt to use a catch-word to translate some 
particular verb or noun of the original. Lateo must be translated 
‘T lie hid’ and lucus will inevitably be ‘a grove’; neither of 
which words has any place in our modern vocabulary. So long 
as this tendency is not combated successfully, translation un- 
doubtedly fails to gain its proper end. Each sentence must 
convey a perfectly clear impression to the mind, if the mind is to 
profit at all by translating it. And if the translator tests each 
phrase by an appeal to commonsense, he is learning not only to 
appreciate the meaning of words, but also to make in a simple 
way a synthesis of his own. For each sentence is not a mere 
independent unit, but an integral part of a complete story; and 
no small effort is required in bringing together the many different 
sentences which go to make up the description of a battle or the 
argument over a point of law. Now this is the peculiar value of 
translation. For, though, as we have seen, the processes of 
logical reasoning are too hard for him, when they involve such 
conceptions as causation and development, yet there are many 
simpler forms of reasoning which a boy is well able to understand, 
and translation does exercise the mind in a constant application 
of logical rules, not complex and difficult but simple and easily 
gripped, yet, just because they are presented in a foreign tongue, 
requiring a deal of effort before they are properly realised. For 
example, if a boy translates a sentence ‘the general went for- 
ward, as his reinforcements had not arrived,’ when he should 
have said, ‘ although his reinforcements had not arrived,’ he can 
be shown his error in a twinkling simply because he thoroughly 
understands the two ideas contained in the sentence, and can see 
their right relation. He would never fall into such a confusion 
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of thought in English ; or if he did so, it would be because the ideas 
were so complicated that an effort beyond his powers is needed 
for the grasping of them. That is what occurs no doubt when he 
attempts to deal with the more difficult English authors, such as, 
say, Burke or Ruskin. He may struggle with their periods and 
struggle successfully but, if he commits an error, the correction * 
of his error will necessitate a long and arduous explanation. Thus 
time is lost, during which the master expounds and the boy 
follows ; whereas it is an axiom of education that the boy should, 
as much as possible, be expounding and thinking for himself. 

But I have been speaking of ‘other languages’ as though 
they were all one. It is time to examine them in detail. Modern 
Languages are naturally most esteemed by those who consider 
their paramount utility. But if we keep in view our definition 
of educative values, that consideration must for the moment at 
least be set aside. Modern Languages suffer as a whole from 
the same drawback as we have noted in English. They resemble 
our own tongue so closely in general style and structure that, 
when once the meaning of the words is grasped, the logic of the 
sentences can be interpreted with the same facility. True, no 
two nations express the same idea in precisely the same fashion— 
but in the arrangement of the words, the construction of the 
periods, in their logical connexion, a great similarity does exist 
between French, English and Italian, and in a less degree 
between English and German. Even for a school boy it places 
no great strain on the attention to read a French novel, provided 
he is tolerably familiar with the French vocabulary. A good 
memory for words is the most essential faculty ; and, as we have 
already seen, the training of memory alone is no part of our 
present purpose. Nor is this all. French is not a fully inflected 
language ; its syntax is, in comparison with Latin, easy to acquire, 
and for this reason it calls for far less effort either to write or to 
speak it. ‘The only real difficulty lies in two things, accent and 
idiom. Either of these can be got far more easily by six months’ 
stay in Paris than by six years in an English class-room. For, 
truth to tell, the faculty which makes the good linguist has 
something very near the nature of the parrot. If a man has a 
memory, a good ear, and a turn for mimicry, he will not find 
French, Spanish, German and the rest much more arduous than 
Esperanto. And in acquiring them he will exercise his reasoning 
powers hardly at all. In Latin and Greek, on the other hand, each 
sentence is built up on a foundation of pure logic. The Subject 
is not to be discovered by its habit of preceding the verb but by 
the case in which it is put. The Object is distinguished from 
other nouns in the sentence after the same manner; and so with 
the whole structure. The significance of each noun, verb, and 
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adjective, and their relation to the rest of the sentence, depend 
on the nature of their inflexions, their case, mood, voice, person, 
and so forth. And to produce a correct translation the mind must 
consciously or unconsciously be brought to bear on all these points, 
and form these trifling but necessary deductions.* A Latin sen- 
tence indeed resembles a jigsaw puzzle. If the translator starts 
by contemplating merely the form, the logical structure of the 
parts, he will obtain a correct solution. If, as it were, he thinks 
only of the colour and links the words at haphazard according to 
some vague notion of the sense, he will sooner or later fall into 
a blunder. If he follows the right method, using inflexions, 
moods and the rest as a key to his solution, he is all the time 
employed in accurate reasoning; and we have in Classics some- 
thing of the same certitude of inference which is the chief mark 
of Mathematics. It is upon this ground that Classics can claim 
their greatest advantage over the partially inflected languages. 
To teach Classics, as has been attempted, by ear alone deprives 
them of half their value. In fact, the difference between French 
and Latin translation is precisely this, that the former follows 
the ‘ guess-work » method, the latter the logical method. The 
dead languages, if worth learning at all, must be regarded as a 
lesson in logic, which calls for greater concentration of reason- 
ing power than any modern language. It is no mere cant to call 
a man ‘ educated’ because he has learnt Latin and Greek. No- 
body can claim that title merely because he is an accomplished 
linguist. For any sharp-witted ne’er-do-well who has knocked 
about the world can jabber in half a dozen languages by turns. 

The outcry against Classics has been noisy, but it will take 
a deal more than noise to oust them. Those who believe in 
them are in no hurry to declare their belief upon the housetops ; 
and if schoolmasters themselves are generally silent, it is no 
reason why their opinion should go for nothing. It may be fair 
criticism to say, as is often said, that they are unfitted to pro- 
nounce a verdict on this question just because their own lives are 
so immersed in the classical tradition that they are no longer 
capable of any but a biassed view. But that is a drawback 
under which every expert labours; yet it is not the custom to 
disregard the expert altogether. More especially is this true 
when experts speak, as in this case they do, with no divided 
voice. I think I have never met a schoolmaster, mathematician, 
scientist or classic, who would wish to see the study of dead 
languages abandoned. Of course it is easy to say, and it is often 
said, that the classical teacher clings to his Caesar and Euripides, 


* Modern languages possess of course their inflexions also. But the sense 
is caught less by a deduction from these than by an imaginative combination 
of the word meanings. 
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because they are his stock-in-trade ; he knows the ropes and can 
conduct a lesson of this sort with less exertion ‘than any other. 
And this is very true, partly perhaps as a criticism of indolent 
and unprogressive methods, but far more because it reveals the 
one great advantage which the Classics do possess. It is easier 
beyond all question to make a form of thirty boys think hard and 
continuously over a Latin Prose than over any other subject. 
In History lessons, as I have tried to show, it is impossible to 
compel a boy to think; you may put a set of facts before him 
and ask for his own deduction : you can never compel] him to make 
one. But the task of translating Latin into English or English 
into Latin can be exactly suited to a boy’s powers and you can 
therefore both make the demand and get it answered—or know 
the reason why. So that, whereas in a History lesson more than 
half the boys are not thinking for themselves at all or thinking 
only at rare intervals, it is not too much to claim that in Classics 
a whole form can be kept perpetually at tension. If one boy is 
set to construe, the rest must be following his efforts in a critical 
fashion. If a question is put, a clear straightforward answer 
should be framed in every mind before the demand is made upon 
one special individual. And often enough, as has been said 
before, a word or two suffices to demonstrate the rightness or 
wrongness of the answer. So the lesson goes on, a hundred 
questions are put, a hundred simple inferences are made, and 
instantly corrected. Every one of them is a lesson in logic, and 
furthermore, every one of them deals, not with matters which are 
utterly divorced from life like the abstractions of Mathematics, but 
with real living ideas which have much the same meaning for 
our minds as for the minds of the man that first wrote them. 
Not that I would pretend that Caesar’s battles or Cicero’s argu- 
ments are to us of much interest or importance, but a battle 
is still a battle, and a point of law is still a living issue. The 
ideas are not dead even if the language is, and the ideas with 
which ancient writers deal are in the main simple, yet generally 
vital, never superficial. It was characteristic of the Romans, 
and even more of the Greeks, to obtain a very clear and profound 
mastery of ideas. They are seldom hazy, prolix or trivial. Their 
historians and philosophers often went as near solving the riddles 
of life as succeeding epochs have done. And this fact will not be 
without its influence upon their readers. When however we are 
discussing, as we are at present, the earlier stages of education, 
too much may easily be made of this last point. I doubt whether 
the subject-matter of the Classics has any real value for boys 
under sixteen or seventeen. It has been the fashion at times to 
defend them on the score that they give polish, and to pretend 
that a boy who has not become familiar with the story of Troy, 
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or the metrical system of Horace’s Odes, suffers in some mysteri- 
ous way from a defect of culture. This may be true, but at the 
same time it may very easily be nonsense. If classical education 
gives a more human turn to a boy’s mental development than 
do Geometry and Algebra, it is merely because he has spent his 
time in dealing with human things and not with lifeless symbols. 
Probably a course in French, or German or English literature 
would have much the same result. Nor can anyone doubt which 
is the more attractive alternative to most masters, as to most 
boys. No sane person would prefer the monotony of Caesar’s 
Gallic War to the reading of Napier or Kinglake: nor would 
many of us stay to grind out a chorus of Euripides if we thought 
that Shakespeare or Shelley could provide an equally effective 
training for the boy. 

Nor is there much to be said for the theory that the transla- 
tion of the Classics is a short cut to learning English. Any exer- 
cise which it may give in the accurate use of words, the know- 
ledge of synonyms, and the widening of the vocabulary in general, 
has of course its value. But as a training in English style, I 
doubt if anything could be more useless. In the first place no boy, 
when he writes a letter or an essay, gives one thought to his method 
of translating Caesar. Even if he did, I doubt if it would assist 
him much. The two languages differ so widely in their whole 
idiom and construction that a really live translation is apt to 
become a paraphrase : and for this reason it is seldom wise to 
expect it of younger boys. For them the important matter is 
to concentrate upon the meaning of the Latin, to grapple closely 
with the mechanism of some long period, and to rearrange its 
complicated members in some sort of intelligible English. Fluent 
and idiomatic renderings are well encugh as a secondary issue, 
but only if they do not obscure the appreciation of the logic. 
But if English style is to be the goal, it is not to be got by strug- 
gling with the angularities of Greek and Latin, but rather by the 
study of our own English masters, and by the formation of a 
real tradition such as the French possess. English style is only 
to be learnt by writing English; and how that should be taught 
in schools is one of the chief problems of the future. 


Ill 


But enough of the merits and defects of our various subjects ; 
none of them is clearly self-sufficient. Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages and Science have each their place and value. 
As a medium of intellectual training some are complementary to 
each other : others are indispensable, not because they are the best 
in theory, but because the exigencies of practical life demand 
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them. It is time to sketch more precisely how they may best 
be adjusted and combined. 

Up to the ages of sixteen or seventeen, the time will be spent 
most profitably in training a boy to think. At this stage we 
should not much consider his future walk in life. If he has 
learnt concentration and the power of reasoning during this period, 
he can grapple successfully with what he will. If he has not, 
nothing can avail him. Hence it will be seen that it is no mere 
accident that has placed and retained the Classics in the fore- 
front of our present programme. Of the period between the tenth 
and the sixteenth year, the bulk has normally been spent on 
Latin and in a smaller measure on Greek. It has not been wasted 
in the past, nor will it be wasted in the future.’ Mathematics 
will rightly claim the second place, because quite apart from its 
value as a training in exact precision, mathematical reasoning 
calls into use a faculty which is wholly distinct and peculiar to 
itself. This faculty should be developed early, if it is to be 
developed at all, or later on we may seek for it in vain. 

English subjects too will find a natural place ; but it might be 
well to concentrate the attention more closely upon particular 
subjects at different periods. At present we assign perhaps an 
hour or two apiece to History, Divinity, Geography and Litera- 
ture. The result is that boys carry away a smattering of many 
subjects, a knowledge of none. To hold simultaneously such 
@ mixed mass of information makes too great a tax on any boy’s 
memory or wits. If each subject came on at a stated period, 
there would be much less confusion of thought, and much greater 
chance of due assimilation. The same might also be practised 
in respect of Modern Languages.* Above all we should beware of 
overcrowding our programme. At present we are attempting far 
too much : and there is danger that the true proportion of educa- 
tional values may be lost sight of, and a boy never spends enough 
time over any one subject, with the result that he becomes a 
Jack-of-all-trades and master of none. For this reason, Science 

* The value of classical study as a preparation for later studies has been 
well understood by the French. Early in this century the State control of 
schools was utilised to cut down the time devoted to dead languages. After 
the interval of a year or two there arose, partly from parents, partly from the 
professors of mechanical and other sciences, a spontaneous demand that the 
Classics should be reinstated. They were of the opinion that the quality of 
the minds which came to them under the new conditions was worse prepared 
and not better prepared for the purpose of scientific training. The result is 
that the Classics now occupy an even larger place in*the curriculum of their 
schools than they did before the law was passed. The same tendency has been 
working in Germany, where a deal more than sixty per cent. of the boys are 
still trained in the Gymmasia or Real Gymnasia. America, according to Lord 
Cromer, is heading in the same direction. Amherst University, for example, 


has abandoned itself entirely to humane studies. 
* It is a method which the French adopt in the teaching of Science. 
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should, before the age of sixteen, be sparingly taught. An 
hour or two per week will suffice to familiarise boys with the 
subject-matter and to impress upon them the need for accuracy 
in handling scientific problems. It is further, as hag been said, 
the deliberate verdict of science teachers that, until that age, 
the conceptions of causation and development have not arisen 
in a boy’s mind. The time for full treatment, therefore, is not 
yet. 

But at sixteen or thereabouts (the moment varies with indi- 
viduals) a change takes place: and almost simultaneously with 
that change comes the necessity of some decision concerning the 
course which a boy will pursue in life. The occasion has therefore 
arrived to revise his curriculum and if need be give a new direction 
to his studies. He is now capable, as previously he was not, 
of making good use of a thorough course in Science or History, 
and he should begin to specialise in that branch of study which 
will fit him best for his career. For those who will be cancerned 
with Medicine, or Engineering or Manufacture, Science must 
now begin in earnest, and Classics, if retained at all, will become 
a side issue. History will be a useful training for politicians, 
lawyers, writers and the like, men who will be leaders of action 
or leaders of thought. It is also a very suitable channel into 
which to turn all those whose ability does not thrive upon the 
Classics. But it is a subject not without its dangers. It is apt 
to lead to facile generalisations, hasty judgments, and a wide but 
shallow appreciation of great problems. For there is still lacking 
that experience which alone can give a true sense of reality to a 
man. It is his great temptation to follow the opinion of others, 
and, accepting that, cease to judge and to criticise for himself. 
Hence, as a rule, the continuance of Classics will be a more 
laborious but wiser course. For now it begins to be possible 
for the subject-matter of ancient literature, whether poetry, 
history or philosophy, to exercise its proper influence. The 
Classics have this advantage, too, over the matter of modern 
thinkers, that they are, above all things, clear and definite. 
Whatever they touch, they probe to the bottom : and the study 
of Plato takes us as readily into the heart of philosophical inquiry 
as the writings of Bergson or Herbert Spencer. The ancients, 
too, were wont to take a view of man’s political and moral duties 
which is eminently sane, and which may help to steady the 
student amid the whirl of modern extravagance and follies. For 
Ancient History also there is much to be said. The whole history 
of the Greek and Roman States is planned on a small scale. The 
development of their political system and their national ideals 
is clear-cut and rapid, so that it can more easily be grasped than 
the less ordered and less rapid growth of modern States. Not 
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only this, but the evidence too is strictly limited in mass. By 
the time a man has reached the university, he is able to read, 
without extreme labour, all the original documents that exist; 
and so to think things out for himself with the whole evidence — 
before him. The value of this is obvious: there is all the 
difference in the world between a problem of which all the data 
are fully known, and a problem in which much must be taken for 
granted. The student of Classical History can feel his foothold 
upon solid ground, while the modern historian is still floundering 
in a welter of accumulated facts. Much has indeed been done 
to bring the original documents of Medieval and Modern History 
within the student’s reach ; but the evidence is still so scattered 
and always so great in mass that it remains much more difficult 
here to sift the essential from the accidental. So there can be 
much less possibility that the student of Modern History will 
make the problem his own and form opinions independently of 
others. He will be drawn to follow blindly where books and 
lectures lead him, a course which is fatal to a proper independence 
of judgment. ; 

At the same time, if at school or university a boy remains a 
student of the Classics, that is no reason why he should be blind 
to modern issues. Alongside with the study of his special subject, 
whatever that may be, he should now begin to bring his mind 
to bear on the more vital problems of thought, politics and 
science. Although it is not needful or indeed possible for him to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of these extraneous subjects, he 
should at least have some familiarity with them. Political 
Economy, for example, should not be a realm wholly unexplored 
and unconsidered. It will be useful, too, to test and confirm 
the principles to which his previous studies have led him, by 
applying them to the realities of the modern world. Stimulating 
lectures at school or at college, wide reading, informal discussion 
and so forth, would here meet the case without the need of over- 
loading his curriculum. 

But all this is not enough if the process of education is to 
cease sharp upon the moment when a man leaves school or 
college. It is beyond question good and useful that a boy’s eyes 
should be opened to the practical issues of the world; he should 
have some conception, though necessarily at his age a somewhat 
vague conception, of all that the world is, of the manner in 
which we are governed, or in which commerce is conducted, of 
the outstanding principles of biology, mechanics or banking. To 
many, if not all, of these his attention may well be directed by 
some scheme of lectures ; but they will be cursory and superficial ; 
there will be no time for more. His mind is not yet ripe; but 
he will at least go out into practical life not wholly ignorant of 
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the theories which govern practice and by which alone practice 
can be made more fruitful and scientific. The would-be banker 
might come to realise at the outset the intricacy of the system 
upon which all credit is built up, and to know that success depends 
upon a thorough grasp of those manifold conditions, upon the 
political, commercial and economic circumstances of many 
countries. But (here lies the crux) his immature perception of 
these factors in his business will be of small avail, unless his 
study of them is continued and developed. It should be the 
effort of the heads of industry and commerce, and perhaps even 
of the Government departments, to see that such study is not 
neglected by their staff. An ambitious clerk or a junior partner 
may read and learn something for himself ; but he needs direction 
and assistance. Courses of lectures might be planned such as 
the School of Economics already provides but on a larger scale. 
Germany sees to it that even her mechanics continue their 
education beyond school age. Work hours are remitted to them 
for the purpose; the way is made easy; and some such system 
ought to be possible in the case of those whose business it is not 
merely to work our industries, but one day to control them. 


IV 


In the foregoing pages we have sketched an educational ideal, 
and this would be a rash proceeding were it not that for the most 
part it differs little from what is even now the practice, not merely 
of ourselves, but of other nations too. I do not deny that much 
of our method may be faulty ; undoubtedly there is rust upon the 
wheels. But I believe the radical defect to be, not so much in 
the system itself, as in the popular attitude towards it. We are 
@ practical nation, or so we think, and we have almost a contempt 
for intellectual culture ; and English boys (though perhaps it is 
not altogether their own fault) are beginning to consider education 
simply as a means to an end. They do not desire learning for 
learning’s sake, so that Latin Prose is condemned because it will 
not help them to spin cotton or build bridges. Many of their 
parents take the same view, and it must be long years yet before 
we can see the old intellectual keenness which possessed Europe 
at the Renaissance, stirring again in our national life. When it 
comes, it will probably come from the class which is at present 
but half educated. Already such institutions as the Workers’ 
Educational Association present a spectacle of intellectual energy 
and enthusiasm which finds no parallel among our leisured 
classes.* The operatives of our great cities can set a truer value 


* It is said that far more serious reading has been done in the camps and 
in the trenches by the members of this body than by any other individuals. 
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upon what they have not enjoyed, than those who might enjoy. 
it if they wished. Even this War which causes us to search our 
consciences so keenly, to question the wisdom of past methods 
ahd suggest a revolutionary change in our educational system, 
may prove a vitalising and not a deadening influence in this 
direction. Nor will the new Renaissance, when it comes, be 
born of the body of Science. Some wise words were said not 
long ago in a leading article of The Times.’ They were these : 


We have no wish to neglect these (scientific) studies. They have their 
place. But it is the second, not the first. It is not matter but spirit that 
is going to win this War. It is not matter but spirit that we are going to 
need to solve the problems that will come after the War. And it is litera- 
ture and literature alone which can nourish that vital spirit. For literature 
by its very nature deals always with human life, while physical science by 
its very nature deals with matter which, if it has life at all, has at least 
no life which is human. . . . The whole of the people, each for his own sake, 
and for the sake of all the rest too, will need a knowledge of human life. . . . 
The wisest man of all antiquity turned away from the study of physical 
sciences and gave himself to that of the life of man. And why? Because, 
as his greatest pupil declared, ‘an intelligent man will prize those studies 
which result in his soul getting soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and 
will less value the other.’ 


Meanwhile the argument which will at least appeal to practically 
minded people is this. In the long run, the most ideal education 
will remain the most efficient. To condemn a method of training 
because it does not exercise a direct influence upon the work of 
life is a narrow and purblind policy. Boys must learn first to 
think accurately, for they cannot think well about things that 
matter if they have never learnt to think at all. That difficult 
lesson we cannot expect them to learn if they are plunged straight 
into the subjects which most of all presuppose that lesson to 
have been learnt. No wise General would bring his soldiers into 
battle without previous preparation on the barrack square. Nor 
will anyone maintain that drill is useless because no regiment 
can form fours in the trenches or keep its buttons bright on a 
campaign. Yet this is precisely what men are doing when they 
demand that our boys should be trained only in such things as 
shall be directly useful to them in their after-life. Often in 
education, as on journeys, the longest way round is the shortest 
road home. 
C. E. Roptnson. 


* The Times Literary Supplement, June 1, 1916. 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEALS—THE WAY OF PEACE 







THE concentration of public attention on War Problems has not 
altogether shut out from our view the lessons to be learnt from 
those problems in their bearing upon the question of Educational 
Reform. 

The appointment of Mr. Fisher as President of the Board 
of Education, an appointment which has given general satisfaction, 
will doubtless accelerate the adoption of some changes in our 
educational system and methods of instruction which the country 
is now prepared to accept. In his interesting speech on the 19th 
of April, when submitting his estimates to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, proposals of far-reaching importance were 
indicated. It may be well, however, before discussing any of 
the details of the suggested changes, some of which are now 
being worked out by separate Committees, to consider certain 
root-principles which should govern the general education of the 
people, and to inquire to what extent the adoption of those 
principles, as affecting national character, may be helpful in 
consolidating the results which we hope may follow upon the 
victory of our arms. The inquiry is not without interest, seeing 
that the conduct of the present War by the governing classes of 
Germany, and the attitude of German teachers, university pro-. 
fessors and ministers of religion towards practices which have 
evoked an expression of strong condemnation from all neutral 
countries, have been noted with surprise and painful regret by 
the people of this country, who for many years have found much 
to admire, and much which they have been urged to imitate, in 
the German system of education. No one can reasonably doubt 
the potent influence of education in determining the character, 
the habits and the mentality of a people, and it is important, 
therefore, to endeavour to ascertain whether any causal link can 
be found between the psychology of the German nation and the 
fundamental principles which have determined their educational 
policy. Without attempting to contrast in its varied details the 
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system of German education with our own, it may be well to 
indicate certain essential differences between the recognised aims 
of the two systems, and to illustrate those differences by reference 
to the special features of the training adopted by the two 
countries. 

It is difficult to express in any carefully framed form of words 
all that we mean by education—all that it should denote and 
imply. Many definitions have been given by English writers, 
That of Milton is probably the most comprehensive. He tells 
us that ‘a complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both private 
and public of Peace and War.’ How far German education has 
fallen short of this ideal the events of the War will have painfully 


proved. That the German citizen ‘skilfully’ discharges many. 


of his private and public duties, everyone familiar with German 
life will be prepared to admit; but it is equally certain that he 
has signally failed to act ‘justly’ or ‘magnanimously’ in the 
operations connected with the conduct of the War, and it is 
difficult, therefore, to avoid the conclusion that this failure is 
largely due to defects in his training. Another view of the 
true function of education, which has found wide acceptance, is 
that of Herbert Spencer, who finds it in the answer to the question 
“How to live?’ and he answers that question by saying ‘ To 
prepare us for complete living is the function which education 
has to discharge.’ But this definition does not rise to the high 
ideal of Milton’s. So much depends on what is understood by 
‘complete.’ Does it include the full satisfaction of all the spiritual 
activities—the unfolding of all that is best in human pature, 
without reference to immediate results, the realisation of the 
sanctity of truthfulness and just conduct apart from the con- 
sideration of the utilitarian value of the practice of those virtues? 
These conceptions of the aims of education are directly opposed 
to the Prussian ideal, with which a more intimate knowledge of 
what is meant by German Kultur, as gathered from the writings 
of accredited statesmen and teachers, has made us familiar. 
The Prussian military system, which is an essential part of the 
German scheme of national organisation, ignores personal respon- 
sibility to any higher authority than the State ; it suppresses free- 
dom of thought or action; it discourages individual initiative, 
and tends to produce a gradual atrophy of the faculty of imagin- 
ation. There is much to admire in the thoroughness of German 
organisation. It has enabled the State with a view to military 
aims to mobilise the many varied activities of the people, so 
that each and all shall work towards one end. The best brain- 
power of the nation has been utilised in the welding of the social, 
intellectual and political functions and activities of the people 
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into a huge organism, in which each part subserves its special 
purpose, and all are controlled by the military authorities at the 
head of the State. Such an organisation, so complete in all its 
details, so interlocked and inter-dependent, in which the indivi- 
duals possess little more freedom, in thought or action, than the 
separate cells of any living being, has had no counterpart in the 


‘history of civilisation. 


It is only by the recognition of the inherent strength of this 
unprecedented social organisation that we are able to realise the 
conditions that have enabled the German people to achieve the 
remarkable results which they have already attained, and at the 
same time to understand the equally remarkable failure of their 
endeavours to secure that world-power to which all their efforts 
have been directed. They have discovered, too late, that no 
mechanical engine, however perfectly contrived, can fulfil its 
purpose, unless controlled by human hands and directed by human 
thought. We have been told that the war which we are 
now waging is a war of machines. So it is to some extent; but 
possibly in no other war has success proved so dependent on the — 
activity and initiation of the individual as in the trench warfare 
in which our men have been so continuously engaged. Every- 
thing connected with this titanic struggle has shown that the 
perfect organisation of the German nation, the thoroughness with 
which every detail has been thought out, the provision made for 
every seemingly possible emergency, have failed of their effect; 
owing to the fact that the German mind, narrowed in its outlook 
by the meticulous care devoted to these efforts, and warped by 
the conviction of its own super-excellence, has been unable to 
see things from any other standpoint than its own. It is to the 
defects in the education of the people, of those who govern, and 
of those who so blindly obey their leaders, that we must ascribe 
the lack of imagination which the Germans have displayed, and 
their inability to foresee the effect of their own conduct on the 
springs of action of other nations. The examples of this lack of 
foresight have been numerous, and it is largely owing to that 
blindness that we owe the salvation of the world from the 
influence of German Kultur. 

The ‘scrap of paper’ incident, which will be for ever his- 
torically associated with the opening scene of the great world- 
War, produced on the moral sense of other nations an effect 
wholly unexpected and indeed unrealisable by the statesmen who 
were responsible for it. England’s entry into the War was the 
first great disappointment which Germany experienced, but other 
disappointments swiftly followed. All her efforts, so sedulously 
prepared, to rouse our Dominions and possessions oversea to 
shake off their allegiance to the Mother Country utterly failed. 
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The accession of Italy to the cause of the Allies, and the stirring 
protests of countries which were then neutral against the bar. 
barous practices of the German Army, came as wholly uncon. 
templated incidents in the great war-scheme which the master. 


minds of Prussia had carefully elaborated. But that is not all, ” 


The Abdication of the Czar, consequent on the Revolution in 
Russia, was largely the result of the excessive efforts of German 
agents; and while one of the main objects of German intrigue 
was to preserve the supremacy of the Russian Imperial autocracy, 
its downfall may yet result in disastrous consequences to the 
Prussian dynasty. There can be no longer any doubt that the 
Revolution in Russia, one of the most remarkable events in 
European history both in its origin and conduct, was due to the 
determination of a liberty-loving people to be no longer controlled 
in all their activities by alien agents. But equally unexpected 
and memorable is the advent of America to our cause, moved by 
the unswerving promptings of the keen moral sense of her people 
and their determination to shatter, once and for ever, the idols 
that Germany had set up. 

These failures, which it must be admitted have been largely 
due to the want of imagination displayed by our enemies, are 
altogether different in origin and kind from the mistakes which 
we and other nations have made in the conduct of the War. 
They cannot be ascribed to any lack of thought on the part of 
the Germans in the preparation or the elaboration of their 
schemes ; they are due to the inability of the people, and especially 
of the governing classes, to foresee the possible consequences of 
the success of their own plans. It has been well said ‘ Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.’ 

But events have shown other more serious defects in German 
education. It is because its higher aims have been obscured by 
material and utilitarian considerations, that the system has 
signally failed in the training of men and women capable 
of voluntarily subordinating selfish ends to the dictates of 
morality. The deification of the State, the training of children 
in the belief that there is no higher sanction for conduct than 
the decrees of the governing classes, and the obligation imposed 
on school teachers, on university professors and on ministers of 
religion to emphasise these views, have resulted in creating in 
the soul of the people an artificial collective conscience, and in 
converting the masses of the population into a mere mechanical 
force controlled by State officials. 

The responsibility for all the atrocities that have characterised 
the German conduct of this War rests in the first place on the 
Prussian rulers and on the officers in command. Such conduct 
is alone a sufficient condemnation of the character of the training 
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which they have received. But we have no evidence to show 
that these acts, opposed to all moral principles, have been 
repudiated by the men who have committed them, or by the 
civil population in gay part of Germany. We must, therefore, 
fall back upon the theory of conduct inculcated in the German 
schools, to explain the perverted mental attitude of people as 
a whole, and the falsity of the aims that have dominated their 
thoughts and actions. 

But in comparing British with German educational aims we 
may be told that there is another side to the pieture. We may 
be asked to look at the efficient Secondary Schools in Germany, 
at the eagerness of parents to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties for the further education of their children which such schools 
offer, at the well-equipped Universities and technical institutions, 
and at the achievements of German students in many different 
branches of science. One cannot deny the fact that the German 
schools and universities have turned out large numbers of highly 
instructed men, who have utilised with considerable success, in 
the fields of commerce and industry, their scientific kuowledge and 
their training in the methods of research. 

Again and again we have been told how much more widely 
spread in Germany is the desire for education and the love of 
learning than in this country. From the time—some fifty years 
ago—when Matthew Arnold published the results of his inquiry 
into the organisation and methods of German education, till the 
present day, many distinguished speakers and writers have 
endeavoured to impress upon us the indifference of the people of 
this country to the claims of learning, and their lack of any 
strong enthusiasm for education. This may be true. But further 
investigation and a wider experience have shown us that it is not 
any general appreciation of the civilising influences of education, 
nor the love of learning for its own sake, that has induced German 
parents of humble circumstances to send their boys, often at 
some personal sacrifice, to a secondary school, but rather the 
hope that their sons might get some lucrative official appoint- 
ment and be relieved from the obligation of one year’s military 
service. On the part of the Government, too, it should be noted 
that the large sums of money spent on secondary education have 
been regarded mainly as a valuable national investment, in 
providing the State with well-instructed men, who in one way 
or another, politically or commercially, would prove helpful in 
advancing at home and abroad the national aims. 


In recent discussions in this country on Educational Reform, 
the main controversy has ranged around the question of the 
neglect of science and the relation of science to humanistic studies 
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in the school curriculum. It is a very wide question with broad 
issues. Some of the more pronounced advocates of classical edu- 
cation have feared that the supporters of further scientific teaching 
desire the substitution of science for the classics, and the curtail- 
ment of literary studies. There is little solid ground for this belief. 
Education must consist largely of the study of literature, 
language, and history. This is essential. The main purpose of 
school-teaching is clear thinking and self-expression ; and whilst 
the study of science, especially in its higher branches, helps to 
cultivate logical and accurate thought, it is only through the 
medium of literature and language that thought can be adequately 
expressed. There should be no conflict, therefore, between these 
two great branches of learning, and it should be recognised 
that the foundations of education must rest on 4 humanistic basis. 

Some confusion, however, exists as to the objects of scientific 
instruction. One looks at the great achievements of science in 
adding to the utilities of life, whether in the preservation of 
health, in the prevention and cure of disease, in locomotion, in 
constructive work, or in warfare ; and one is apt to regard scientific 
instruction as of value, with a view only to the means of achieving 
these practical results. For such objects science is undoubtedly 
essential. During the last thirty or forty years the value of 
science for military and economic purposes has been more fully 
recognised in Germany than possibly in any other country, and 
the study has been encouraged mainly, if not exclusively, for 
utilitarian ends. It is true, as experience has shown, that, even 
with those ends in view, it Ras paid to carry scientific research 
into fields of inquiry in which no immediate application was 
visible, in the hope that new discoveries, seemingly of the most 
abstract character, might lead to practical results that would 
prove serviceable in some branch of trade or industry. With 
keen appreciation of the value that the pursuit of science may 
render to military and commercial objects, the German Govern- 
ment has contributed large sums of money to its encouragement 
in the universities and technical schools, but the support so 
afforded was only the logical consequence of the German 
educational ideal. 

As a fact, the spirit of scientific inquiry is not more success- 
fully developed in Germany than in this country. Notwith- 
standing the more limited support which has been given to 
the provision of facilities for the higher scientific teaching, our 
men of science have responded, far more successfully than might 
have been expected, to the immediate demand for the applica- 
tion of scientific research to the manufacture not only of muni- 
tions and of other military requirements, but also of those 
commodities for the supply of which, during many years, we 
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had unfortunately allowed ourselves to depend on German pro- 
duction. Neither in inventive power nor in resourcefulness have 
German chemists or physicists shown themselves superior to 
those trained in our own schools. But these material considera- 
tions, important as they are, must not shut out from our view the 
higher ethical value of the knowledge which the study of Nature 
affords. 

The influence of militarism, permeating all school teaching 
in Germany, and the consequent worship of the State offer the 
only possible explanation of the doctrines which have been 
enunciated by men of recognised intellectual eminence, and of 
the remarkable—one might say blasphemous—sermons preached 
in the churches, extracts from which have been widely published.’ 
One has only to realise the effect of such teaching on the young 
men in training for their several careers, and on the mass of the 
partially educated citizens who attend the church services, to 
understand the influences largely responsible for the offences 
against civilisation committed by a deluded and ill-trained people. 
A Professor of Philosophy in Vienna, who had received an 
honorary degree from Cambridge (and the number of German ~ 
teachers to be so honoured is not likely for many years to be 
increased), in one of his books has well said ‘ For everyone who 
possesses an ideal, of whatever nature, there are some values 
which may be termed infinite, not comparable or commensurate 
with any other values. Better death or any extremity of outward 
suffering than inward degradation ; such words are no rhetorical 
hyperbole, but a cry from the heart of anyone who has any share 
of ethical culture.’* We can scarcely realise the possibility of 
such a sentiment having been uttered by a Prussian Professor. 
The passage is instructive, however, as showing the influence of 
ideals of whatever nature, whether true or false. Trained in the 
schools of Germany, under the ideals that have prevailed in 
Prussia, the action of the people is at least intelligible; and the 
War will have done this for us: it will have enabled us to asso- 
ciate, as cause and effect, the education which the German people 
have received with the conduct which we reprobate. 

We must be on our guard, therefore, lest through self-depre- 
ciation we barter away any of the best features of our education 
for material results, the attainment of which may absorb too 
exclusively the spiritual forces of the people. 


All that I have so far advanced serves to illustrate the truth 
of the saying that the present War is a conflict of Ideals. What 
we have to aim at is a victory that shall substitute for the ideals 

2 Hurrah and Hallelujah, by J. P. Bang, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
2 Greek Thinkers, by Professor Theodor Gomperz, vol. iii. (John Murray). 
Vou. LXXXI—No. 484 4a 
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of our enemies those that actuate all English-speaking people and - 
the Allies ‘Who are fighting on our side. ‘Our object,’ as pro- 

claimed by President Wilson, ‘is to indicate the principles of 
peace and justice in the life of the world as against selfish auto- 
cratic power . . . to bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world at last free.’ How can this be accomplished? 
How may the silken threads be spun which shall bind the nations 
in a brotherhood of peace? It has been suggested that the end 
in view may be advanced by the adoption of an economic policy 
for the interchange of products of the Allied countries, which 
shall be acceptable to them and to ourselves: it has been sug- 
gested that freedom from the threat of war may be secured by 
establishing an international police force of sufficient strength 
effectually to punish any would-be disturber of the peace. But 
we must go deeper. If the war-fever is to be allayed we must 
rely on other than external remedies. We must hope that the 
nations may be able to inculcate in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion those ideals which we have put in the front of the objects 
for which we and our Allies are fighting. Our citizens and those 
. Of other countries must be trained from childhood in the love of 
truth and justice, in the recognition of the several obligations 
that attach to free citizens, and in the sanctity of moral laws as 
equally applicable to nations and to individuals. We must hope 
to be able through the teaching of our schools to establish a code 
of honour that shall so influence the motives and guide the actions 
of the people and their rulers that a permanent Peace may be 
secured. 

Efforts are now being made to effect this object. Our Univer- 
sities and representatives of teaching bodies here and abroad have 
been invited to confer with a view to establishing a common 
understanding, as to the fundamental principles that should 
underlie our educational aims. 

The invitation has been issued by the Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature ‘for promoting an Intellectual Entente 
among the Allied Countries,’ and, as indicating his sympathy 
with the objects which the promoters of the Conference have had 
in mind, Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of Education, has 
promised to preside at its deliberations. Those objects are out- 
lined in the Committee’s circular, in which they state that 
‘without interference with the methods or details of instruction, 
certain basic principles of education’ may be suggested for 
general acceptance, and the belief is expressed 
that by agreement among the nations as to the proposed standard of moral 
ideals, and by the adoption of measures to promote acceptance of those 


ideals, the desire felt by the Allied countries that their alliance shall be 
permanent is more likely to be realised than by any other means, and that 
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and - by encouraging intellectual sympathy and intercourse between the youth of 
or0~ the Allied countries, the ancient polity of civilised nations may be restored. 
a We must not under-estimate the power of education in 
ail effecting these objects. 

1d? It is hoped that by devising means for enabling the youth of 
elit the Empire, of the United States, and of the other nations now 
a fighting with us in a common cause, to study together in our 
iey schools and universities, the Conference may succeed in laying 
‘ohh the foundations of a permanent Entente among the Allied 
ug. countries. 

by It is in our schools and uniyersities, and in those of the other 
sth countries now linked together, that the young people of the 
ut coming generation, working side by side, may learn to know one 
ast another, to appreciate the best thoughts embodied in their several 
bes national literatures, and to utilise the results of scientific investi- 
ws gation in acquiring a wider and deeper knowledge of the beauty 
as and secrets of Nature, and in adding to the amenities of life. . 
A In such a united effort on our part and on that of our Allies will 
of be found the surest means of attaining to a full understanding 
wad of one another’s thoughts and desires, and of establishing, on the 
pee firm basis of common rights and the love of freedom, a lasting 


Peace. 
Puinie MaGnts. 
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THE REAL SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM: 


A REPLY TO MR. GORDON CROSSE 


Ir I desire to say a few words in reply to Mr. Gordon Crosse’s 
article,’ it is certainly in no carping or complaining spirit. On 
the contrary, I desire to put upon record the debt of gratitude 
which I feel I owe to him. His criticism, effective though I 
must own it to be, is perfectly courteous, and admirably fair. 
He neither travesties nor misrepresents my arguments. That 
is, indeed, something to be grateful for in these days; and when 
I call to mind certain other articles which have appeared upon 
the same subject, both in this’ Review and elsewhere, my 
gratitude is increased in threefold measure. 

Lest, however, it should be said that judgment has been 
allowed to go by default, and in order to avoid some miscon- 
ceptions, I am anxious to put in an appearance, and at least to 
examine some of the points which Mr. Crosse has made against 
me in a manner which is, certainly, none the less forcible 
because it never fails to observe the amenities of controversy. 

Let me begin by making reference to a matter concerning 
which there seems to have been some misunderstanding on the 
part of my present critic and of some others. 

I have frequently called attention to the fact that ‘ orthodox ’ 
Shakespearean writers and critics differ fundamentally among 
themselves upon various important matters (not merely 
‘subsidiary matters’ or ‘minor points,’ as.Mr. Crosse puts it) 
closely affecting the traditional belief that William Shakspere, 
the Stratford player, was the author of the immortal plays. 
Mr. Crosse quotes me, for example, as complaining that ‘ the 
“* Shakespeareans’’ are really worse than the ‘‘ theologians ”’ 
in their internal dissensions.’ But, says he, this can only be 
my ‘fun,’ for I cannot ; 
really suppose that those who hold the ‘Stratfordian’ theory are bound 
to agree in all minor points of the controversy, or that their main con- 
tention is seriously affected if they do not. Such an argument could be 
turned with at least equal force against the anti-Stratfordian position. 

** The Real Shakespeare Problem,’ by Gordon Crosse. The Nineteenth 
Century and After, April 1917. 
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Writers who agree that William Shakespeare did not write the plays have 
held inconsistent and even diametrically opposite views on all sorts of 
relevant matters ; ‘ 

of which fact Mr. Crosse then proceeds to give several illus- 
trations. 

Now I think I might fairly reply to this that there is much 
difference between the case of those who are merely advancing 
a negative proposition, on the one hand, and the case of those 
who are defending a positive thesis on the other. Take the case 
of religion. Here the unorthodox—the heretics and sceptics— 
are naturally divided amongst themselves by multitudinous and 
multifarious differences. But if the so-called ‘orthodox’ 
become similarly divided, orthodoxy becomes a nebulous expres- 
sion, and the ‘true faith’ is in a parlous state. If, to take a 
more definite example, those who deny ‘The Historicity of 
Jesus’ are seen to differ among themselves, and to put forward 
inconsistent arguments, that fact is not necessarily of serious 
detriment to their case. So long as some of their arguments 
appear to be valid they can hold their ground. But if the 
champions of the orthodox belief should be found to be in 
hopeless disagreement on important matters germane to the 
issue, the fort which they defend would soon, I think, have to 
surrender to their assailants. But I lay no stress upon that 
contention, because I have not called attention to the very serious 
differences which exist among the ‘Stratfordians’ for the 
reason that, in my judgment, the fact of their existence 
constitutes an argument against the received opinion of the 
Shakespearean authorship, but in order to illustrate the great 
difficulties which beset and perplex not only the unorthodox 
critic but also all Shakespearean students without exception. 
Mr. Crosse has himself supplied a quotation from my book which 
places the real ground of my complaint in a true light. 

That, in fact, is one of the great difficulties of ‘ unorthodox’ criticism. 
One does not know which of many inconsistent arguments are to be regarded 
as articles of the true faith. 





Now that is simple matter of fact. Let me supply a 
‘crucial instance.’ Some high Shakespearean authorities have 
maintained not only that Shakespeare was a man of excellent 
education, much learning, and high culture, but also that he 
was endowed with a singularly accurate knowledge of law and 
of legal life generally. Upon this the sceptical critic not un- 
naturally asks, How could the player, of whose life we know so 
little, and yet so much too much, have acquired this education, 
this learning, this high culture, and this knowledge of law? 
Possibly he may be so ill-advised as to write an essay or, 
maybe, a book, to prove that the man whom Messrs. Garnett 
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and Gosse have described as ‘a Stratford rustic,’ could never 
have attained these educational heights. He is -at once met by 
the exponents of another school of Shakespearean orthodoxy. 
He is told that he is merely fighting with shadows. That, in 
truth and in fact, Shakespeare had only a smattering of educa- 
tion, no learning, and no legal knowledge at all. Now, whether 
the poet who is ‘ not of an age but for all time’ was or was not 
a cultured and well-educated man is certainly not one of those 
‘subsidiary matters’ and ‘minor points’ to which Mr. Crosse 
has made allusion. On the contrary, it is obviously a matter of 
the highest importance to all students of Shakespeare, and one 
which has a very direct bearing upon the question—if question 
there may be allowed to be—of the authorship of the Plays and 
Poems. What possible analogy can there be between such a 
difference as this, existing, as it does, in the ranks of the 
‘orthodox’ Shakespeareans, and the fact that Sir Edwin 
Durning Lawrence described Shakspere as a ‘mean, drunken, 
ignorant, and absolutely unlettered rustic,’ whereas the great 
majority of the ‘ anti-Stratfordians ’—myself included—utterly 
repudiate such a description? Or take the fact, cited by Mr. 
Crosse, that two ‘ anti-Stratfordians’ differ entirely with regard 
to Shakspere’s handwriting. Will anyone maintain that such 
fact bears the slightest analogy to the vital and fundamental 
difference between the ‘ orthodox’ authorities to which I have 
alluded above, and which is the cause of such perplexity to the 
sceptical critic? * 

Let me now, before dealing with what seems to me.the main 
objection taken by Mr. Crosse to the ‘ anti-Stratfordian ’ case, as 
stated by me, deal with some ‘minor points’ of his criticism. 

Shakspere by his Will made certain specific bequests of 
personal articles, such as his sword and his ‘silver gilt bole,’ 
and, amongst other things, he left to his ‘fellowes,’ John 
Hemynges, Richard Burbage, and Henry Cundell, 26/8d. ‘a 
peece to buy them ringes.’ In conclusion, he leaves ‘all the 
rest of my goodes, chattels, leases, plate, jewels, and household 
stuff whatsoever’ to his son-in-law John Hall, and his daughter 
Susanna Hall. Now upon this I ventured to say ‘In all the 

* The sceptic, of course, argues that if Shakespeare was—as surely the 
immortal works prove him to have been—a highly cultivated and well-educated 
man (to state the proposition in its lowest terms) then ‘ Will’ of Stratford 
fas Mr. Lang has styled him) could not have been the poet and dramatist. 
Mr. Crosse, by the way, quotes me as having described as fallacious the view 
that ‘if one accepts a writer as an authority upon one thing one must so accept 
him upon all things—that if one agrees with him upon one point one must 
agree with him on all points, and vice versa,’ and he appears to think that this 
statement in some way affects the justice of my complaint as to the difficulties 
which perplex the ‘ Anti-Stratfordian’ critic in view of the vital differences 


(such as the one above referred to) among the ‘Stratfordian’ authorities. 
I own I am quite unable to see its relevancy in this connexion. 
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circumstances [which I had considered at length] I ‘submit that 
the only reasonable conclusion is that Shakspere died without 
books or manuscript in his possession.’ Mr. Crosse disputes 
this. He thinks that, on the contrary, in view of the residuary 
bequest to the Halls, ‘ it is certainly a legitimate inference that 
he possessed books, which are included in the residuary clause.’ 
Well, I am free to admit that if the testator is not assumed to 
be the great dramatist, but only the Stratford player, it may be 
‘reasonable ’ to assume that he may have had some few books in 
his possession—if not manuscripts—which went to the Halls as 
residuary legatees. But Mr. Crosse is arguing on the received 
hypothesis that the testator was the immortal poet, the 
philosopher of human life, the bard of our adoration. Is it, 
then, reasonable to suppose that he would have made specific 
mention of such articles as his ‘ plate, jewels, and household 
stuff’ among his ‘ goodes and chattels,’ and yet have passed 
over in silence the things that,’surely, he must have valued 
most of all, the books which he had read to such good purpose 
and upon which he had so copiously drawn for his poems and his 
plays? I cannot think so.° 

Let us now consider the two extracts which I quoted from 
Manningham’s Journal. From these entries, taken together, I 
deduce, as Mr. Crosse correctly writes, ‘that Manningham had 
no idea that the actor was also the author of the play he had so 
recently admired.’ But, says Mr. Crosse, ‘ the inference is not 
at all certain.’ Here I must respectfully join issue. I think 
the inference is as certain as anything can be which is not open 
to mathematical proof, and I cannot see how any impartial 
reader who carefully considers these two passages in the Diary 
can fail to be brought to that conclusion. 

‘But,’ adds Mr. Crosse, ‘whatever else that curious docu- 
ment proves, it certainly shows that he (Manningham) was an 
eager collector of gossip and anecdote. And I find it difficult 
to believe that if he had had any suspicion that plays were being 
written and fathered upon Shakespeare [i.e. player Shakspere], 
of which he was not the real author, he would have omitted to 
chronicle such a choice tit-bit.’ (Italics mine.) 

Now, here, I quite agree with my critic. I do not believe 
that Manningham had the slightest suspicion that the*play of 
Twelfth Night, the performance of which he witnessed at the 

* As to manuscripts, if player Shakspere had had such in his possession, 
I cannot help thinking that he would have entrusted them to his ‘ fellows,’ 
Heminge and Condell, to each of whom he left a small legacy as mentioned 
above, and who, seven years after his death, came forward, or were put for- 
ward, as his literary executors. It must be remembered, by the way, that no 
books of Shakespeare’s have ever been discovered, though forgers have fre- 
quently endeavoured to supply the omission. 
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Middle Temple Hall in 1602, was being ‘fathered’ upon the 
actor.* 

But, says Mr. Crosse, with reference to other contemporary 
allusions to Shakespeare, ‘the anti-Stratfordians are faced with 
the task of explaining away a number of passages written by 
contemporaries of Shakespeare the actor, identifying him with 
the dramatist.’ Now I have examined these allusions at- very 
considerable length, and I must respectfully ask leave to refer 
the reader to my book, Is there a Shakespeare Problem? for 
an estimate of their evidential -value. The ‘number’ of such 
contemporaneous passages which appear to ‘ identify’ the actor 
with the dramatist is really very small. Most of these allusions 
will be found to consist in notices, more or less laudatory, of 
the works of ‘Shakespeare,’ and, as I have written, 
it is strictly and obviously true that if there be a doubt as to the author- 
ship—as to the identity behind the name—mere eulogy of the works of the 
ostensible author, whether ‘ Shakespeare’ or anybody else, cannot possibly 
dispose of that doubt. If it were otherwise, if all contemporary praise of 
‘ Shakespeare’ is proof that Shakspere the player wrote the Poems and 
Plays, then, of course, cadit quaestio—there is no longer any question to be 
argued. Solventur plausu tabulae. But it is obvious that in fact it is 
not so.° 

The only evidentiary allusions are, of course, those which 
purport to identify the actor and the dramatist, and these, as I 
have already said, are very few in number. 

Now here Mr. Crosse confronts me with three words of 
mine in a footnote, which I have to confess lay me open to 
his criticism. One Thomas Greene, Clerk to the Corporation 
of Stratford, a joint tithe-owner with Shakspere, appears to 
have been the latter’s cousin, and we find that he resided for a 
time at New Place. He kept a diary in which there are several 
entries referring to Shakspere, but he always speaks of him 
as ‘ Mr. Shakespeare’ or ‘my cousin Shakspeare,’ whereupon I 
observe, in the footnote in question, ‘ Unfortunately he never 
alludes to him as poet or dramatist. Nobody ever did.’ Now 
those last three words ought, certainly, either to have been 
omitted, or expanded so_as to express the proposition which I 
had in my mind. Had I written ‘nobody whom we know to 


« Twelfth Night, it may be remembered, never saw the light in print till it 
was published in the Folio of 1623. As to Manningham, he was a barrister of 
the Middle Temple, was apparently well acquainted with Italian and with 
classical writers, such as Plautus (e.g.), and I think (pace Mr. Crosse) I am 
right in my inference that he was a cultured, and well-educated man of the 
world. ‘It is obvious,’ says Mr. Bruce, that he ‘received a generous education 
of the best kind’ (Preface to the Diary as edited for the Camden Society, p. vi.). 

5 See further Is there a Shakespeare Problem? Chapter x, and illustrations 
there given in support of what is really, I venture to say, the quite obvious 

ition that mere praise has, in this connexion, no evidentiary value. 


* Is there a Ghahespeare Problem? p. 271 n. 
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have been familiar with player Shakspere ever seems to have 
alluded to him as poet or dramatist,’ I do not think much 
exception could have been taken to that statement, though I 
must, of course, have added ‘with the exception of Ben 
Jonson,’ whose case is peculiar, and with whose various and 
contradictory utterances I have endeavoured to deal in another 
chapter. JI had not, as Mr. Crosse suggests, ‘ temporarily 
forgotten ’ those other passages making allusions to Shakspere, 
and apparently ‘identifying him with the dramatist,’ which I 
have discussed ‘later in the same book.’ I had in mind 
Shakspere’s intimate friends and associates, such as_ his 
cousin, Thomas Greene above-mentioned, whose case I had 
then before me. Let me give a few instances in illustration. 
Augustine Phillips, the actor, who died in 1605, left by his will 
a small legacy of thirty shillings ‘to my fellowe, William 
Shakespeare.’ Never a word to identify him with the dramatist ! 
Richard Quiney, his fellow-townsman, who wrote the only letter 
to Shakspere which has been preserved, merely addresses him 
as his ‘countryman.’ Abraham Sturley, another , fellow- 
townsman, writing to a brother in London, speaks only of ‘ our 
countryman, Mr. Shaksper.’ The witnesses in the case of 
Bellott v. Mountjoy in 1612 speak only of ‘ Mr. Shakespeare,’ 
or ‘one Mr. Shakespeare.’ In all the deeds and documents 
unearthed by Professor Wallace, Shakspere (or Shakespeare), 
though frequently mentioned, is never once alluded to ‘as poet 
or dramatist.’ But the most astonishing case of all is, perhaps, 
that of the Burbages, who in their petition to the Earl of 
Pembroke, the survivor of the ‘ Incomparable Pair’ to whom the 
Folio of 1623 had been dedicated, though they had the strongest 
possible motive for reminding the Earl that one of the 
players in their company had been that transcendent genius, 
Shakespeare, the great dramatiss whom Ben Jonson had 
eulogised, but twelve years before, as the ‘Soul of the age,’ in 
that work containing his collected plays which was dedicated 
to the Earl himself and his brother (if, indeed, the fact was so), 
are nevertheless content to speak of him,. along with ‘ Hemings, 
Condall, Philips, and others,’ as one of ‘ those deserving men’ 
whom they describe as ‘men players.”’ 

It was these and similar cases which I had in mind when I 
wrote (very ill-advisedly, as I must admit) the words ‘nobody 
ever did,’ to which Mr. Crosse justly takes exception. I was 
not thinking of such an allusion as that of John Davies of 
Hereford, e.g., to which he subsequently directs attention, and 


* See Is there a Shakespeare Problem? pp. 363-365. The Prefaces pre- 
fixed to the Folio, and signed by Heminge and Condell, of course, identify the 
actor with the dramatist, but these, as I think has been proved almost to 


demonstration, were written by Jonson, 
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with which I have elsewhere dealt at some length.* John 
Davies, it is true, addresses some lines ‘To our English Terence, 
Mr. Will Shakespeare,’ and tells him that if he had not ‘ plaid 
some kingly parts in sport’ he might have been ‘a companion 
for a King’ [sic] and ‘been a king among the meaner sort’; 
which possibly refers to Shakspere’s assumption, ‘in sport,’ 
of the part of King William the Conqueror, as related by John 
Manningham ; but, so far as I know, John Davies is not one of 
those who had personal acquaintance with ‘ Will.’ Neither is 
it recorded that Edmund Howes, Leonard Digges, or Sir 
Richard Baker, of whom also Mr. Crosse makes mention, had 
any personal knowledge of Shakspere. As Mr. Crosse himself 
observes, ‘they do not appear to have known him personally.’ 
Well, to me the silence of his familiars appears to be more 
pregnant with evidence than such dubious references as these, 
made by writers who, so far as we are aware, had never been 
brought into personal contact with the man himself. As Mr. 
Crosse very truly says, the whole question consists ‘in a balance 
of probabilities, or, rather, of improbabilities.’® 

A weighty piece of criticism still remains to be answered. 
Mr. Crosse very fairly admits that ‘the facts of William 


* Is there a Shakespeare Problem? p. 353 and Appendix A, 

* Edmund Howes, in his continuation of Stow’s Chronicle (1615), presents 
us with a list of ‘modern and excellent Poets’ in which he includes ‘ Sir 
Francis Bacon Knight’ and ‘M. Willi. Shakespeare gentleman.’ Leonard 
Digges, as everybody knows, wrote some lines prefixed to the First Folio, 
superscribed ‘ To the Memory of the Deceased Authour Maister W. Shakespeare,’ 
and also some lines prefixed to the Poems, published in 1640, and similarly 
superscribed, in which he makes the amazing statement that Shakespeare ‘ doth 
not borrow one phrase from Greeks, nor Latins imitate’! Whether he ever 
saw Shakespeare in the flesh is unknown. With regard to Sir Richard Baker, 
Mr. Crosse makes allusion to an unfortunate slip which appeared in the first 
issue of Iz there a Shakespeare Problem? to the effect that he was not one of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries. It is true that his Chronicle was not published 
till twenty-seven years after Shakespeare’s death, but as he was born in 1568, 
he was, of course, contemporary with Shakespeare. So soon as I discovered 
the mistake, I caused it to be corrected in a table of Zrrata (which I fear was 
not attached to Mr. Crosse’s copy), and it now no longer appears, as it was 
deleted in a second issue of the book. Of Sir R. Baker, by the way, Sir 
Sidney Lee writes: ‘ Baker was little of an historical scholar and depended on 
very suspicious authorities.’ (Dict. Nat. Biog.) Mr. Crosse also makes 
reference to an allusion by Thomas Heywood to ‘ Shake-speare ’ in his Hierarchie 
of the Blessed Angells (1635), where he alludes humorously to the abbreviated 
‘front names’ of several writers of his day, mentioning that ‘ mellifluous 
Shake-speare . . . was but Will.’ I have considered this allusion very fully in 
Is there a Shakespeare Problem? at pp. 358-360. There is nothing to show 
that Heywood had any personal acquaintance with Shakspere of Stratford. 
Everyone must form his own opinion as to the evidentiary value of such allu- 
sions as these. To me they seem to be very far from settling the question at 
issue. One thing is fairly obvious—viz. that works having been published in 
the name of ‘Shakespeare,’ those who alluded to them must, naturally, have 
referred to ‘ Shakespeare’ as the author. The question then, of course, arises, 
What is the value of such allusions as ‘ identifying the author with the actor’? 
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Shakespeare’s life, as far as we know them from tecord or 
tradition, make it appear very unlikely that he was the author 
of some of the world’s greatest literature.’ The problem, he 
tells us, will ‘be found to consist in a balancing of probabilities.’ 
But, he says, 1 have failed ‘to realise what it is,’ or, at any 
rate, I have only grasped ‘one side of it.’ I have been guilty 
of a fatal omission. I have expounded the negative case only 
as against Shakspere the actor, and have omitted to put forward 
any other possible authorship. And ‘this abstention. . . 
detracts materially not merely from the positive value’ of my 
work, ‘ but even from its conclusiveness as an argument on the 
negative side of the question.’ For if ‘other possible author- 
ships’ had been put forward; Mr. Crosse suggests that they 
would be found even more improbable than the received belief. 
‘And, therefore, on the balance of probabilities, Shakespeare 
[i.e. Shakspere of Stratford] would after all come out as a less 
unlikely author than any other who could be suggested.’ 

This view of the case is, certainly, well worthy of considera- 
tion. Mr. Crosse writes: ‘The suggestion that if he [myself 
to wit] denies the Shakespearean [i.e. Shaksperian] authorship 
he should put forward some definite theory in its place he 
dismisses with ‘‘what nonsense!’’’ This, perhaps, represents 
my mental attitude, with regard to the suggestion mentioned, 
rather more unfavourably than is warranted by the words I 
made use of. I wrote as follows : 


*‘ But you are bound,’ say some, ‘if you deny the authorship of ‘‘ Will,” 
to tell us who the author really was.’ What nonsense! I put forward 
certain arguments against a received hypothesis. If my readers agree with 
me, well. If they feel shaken in their former faith, and put upon further 
inquiry, also well. If they disagree with me, if they gnash their teeth 
afid cry: ‘Yah, defamer of Shakespeare! ’—yet again, ‘well, though not 
so well!’ I regard the question as one of great literary interest. But 
whether it be solved or whether it be left unsolved, the world will go on 
very much as before. 


By this I did not intend to make the futile suggestion that 
it would not be of immense value to the negative argument if a 
positive alternative could at the same time be placed before the 
reader. It stands to reason that if a plausible case could be 
made for a really probable authorship, as an alternative to the 
received tradition, that argument would be greatly strengthened. 
My reply, as set forth above, was addressed to those who assailed 
me with a ‘ categorical imperative’ in words which, pro hac vice, 
I have thrown into italics. I had very good reason indeed for 


© These, it may be remembered, were Professor Huxley’s words concerning 
the possibility of there being no re-awakening from the-sleep of death, 
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not launching out into theories of ‘other possible authorships,’ 
so greatly desiderated by Mr. Crosse. I have already consumed 
—some may say ‘wasted ’—too many hours of life in the con- 
sideration of this ‘Shakespearean’ controversy, and, my time 
being short, I have no desire to devote many more hours, or, it 
may be, years, if they still remain to me, in investigating pos- 
sible alternatives. I shrink in dismay at the thought of adding 
yet another volume to those for which—me miserum!—I am 
already responsible. Has not Mr. Crosse even now reflected 
dismally on the ‘ portentous length’ thereof? Therefore, so far 
as the positive case is concerned, I thought I might be content 
with the consoling thought: Ezoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus 
ultor ! 

But, says Mr. Crosse, all ‘other possible authorships . . . 
would appear even more improbable’ than the belief that ‘the 
Stratford rustic’ (I thank Messrs. Garnett and Gosse for 
teaching me those words) wrote Hamlet, Lear, and Othello. 
Here I must again very respectfully join issue. If it is ‘ proba- 
bility’ alone that is to be considered, I think the ‘ anti- 
Stratfordians,’ however much they may differ among themselves, 
will be in no perplexity at all. But before I come to consider 
‘probable starters’ for this handicap, let me say a word con- 
cerning the ‘syndicate theory’ which Mr. Crosse ascribes 
to me. 

Now I have never made use of this word ‘ syndicate.’ That 
is a term which indicates a body of men acting together by 
arrangement. I have not hazarded the theory that this was 
done by writers who published under the name of ‘ Shakespeare.’ 
A critic once attributed to me ‘the suggestion that the plays 
were written by a firm, under the control of a master-mind.’ 
That also is an hypothesis which I have never advanced. The 
idea of ‘a firm’ never occurred to me in this connexion. It is, 
however, simple matter of fact that many persons wrote plays 
which were published under the name of ‘ Shakespeare,’ the 
literary form of player Shakspere’s name—the Martial or 
‘ hasti-vibrans ’ form, as 6ld Thomas Fuller styles it, which had 
been adopted by the author of Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, 
and which made an excellent pen-name—and that seven years 
after the actor’s death, some of such plays were published in the 
Folio, among ‘The Workes of William Shakespeare,’ though they 
are admittedly non-Shakespearean. It must also be admitted 
that not a few of the plays then published as by ‘Shakespeare’ 
contain non-Shakespearean work. 

Now what were the circumstances of that time as regards 
authorship? Mr. E. A. Petherick, in his Preface to Edwin 
Johnson’s Rise of English Culture (1904), writes as follows : 
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The period of the Tudors was not only a time of severe repression and 
of harsh government, but also a time when free speech was impossible. All 
men could only dissemble and speak in allegory. The Plays of Shakespeare 
and of other writers are doubtless a reflection of the period; the names 
but a disguise—the play-writers merely the spokesmen of those who would 
have been sent to the Tower and the Block if they had expressed their 
opinions openly. . 

But it was not only the loss of life or liberty that an out- 
spoken playwright might have to fear in those days. There is 
abundant evidence to show that it was considered contemptible 
and degrading for any man of position at that time to publish 
plays for the theatre, or even, though in a less degree, to publish 
poetry." No man who aspired to rise to high place in the State 
could afford to come before the public as a playwright. In these 
circumstances many men of position published their works 
under a pseudonym, and I see no improbability, still less 
absurdity, in the supposition that, the name of ‘ Shakespeare ’ 
having ‘caught on’—if I may be allowed to make use of that 
expression—after the publication of the two poems dedicated 
in that name by the writer—whoever he may have been—to the 
most brilliant young nobleman of the day, dramatists who 
wished to preserve their anonymity might have published -plays 
—and some certainly were so published—as by ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
or ‘Shake-speare,’ by arrangement with the actor-manager, 
Shakspere, who acted as honest ‘ broker’ (as Jonson called him), 
being, probably, ‘well able to bumbast out a blank verse’ 
himself. Such plays would, I conceive, become the property of 
the company to which Shakspere belonged, and were included 
after his death in the collected works of ‘ Shakespeare,’ though 
some seven of them did not find admission into that charmed 
circle till the publication of the Third Folio in 1664.” 

But what as to the question of ‘ other possible authorships ’? 
Well, let us take the case of that extraordinary play Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, which, as Mr. Crosse reminds us, was, according 
to orthodox belief, written within three or four years of 
Shakspere’s arrival in London."* The earliest known edition 
of this play appeared in 1598, as ‘ newly corrected and augmented 

4 See, among other authorities, Selden’s Table Talk upon this point. 

Mr. Crosse attributes to me the theory that Shakspere actually ‘ colla- 
borated with other writers in the production of the plays.’ I have spoken of 
him as possibly ‘ editor,’ or, rather, ‘ broker,’ but I do not think I have ever 
written anything to imply that I look upon him as a ‘collaborator.’ The 
quotation which I have made from the late Mr. Begley’s writings—viz. that 
‘The attempt to exclude Shakspere totally from the immortal plays is most 
absurd,’ certainly does not carry that implication. 

1% There are good reasons for believing that Shakspere did not come to 
London till 1587. Mr. Fleay contends that Love’s Labour’s Lost could not have 
been written later than 1589. There is general agreement that it was, 
probably, the earliest of the Shakespearean plays. 
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by W. Shakespere,’ but there is, besides this statement, strong 
internal evidence that it is a revised version of an earlier 
production. 

But who was the author of this ‘ pleasant conceited comedie,’ 
the only one of the plays, by the way, which bears upon it the 
name of ‘ Shakespere’? 

‘Well, the scene is laid at the Court of the King of Navarre, 
and it has been pointed out that the ‘lords attending on the 
King,’ Biron (or ‘ Berowns,’ as he is styled in the Folio), 
Longaville, and Dumaine, bear the names of the actual courtiers 
who were at this Court when the much-travelled Anthony 
Bacon, Francis’s brother, was residing there. Moreover, the 
actual passports granted to Anthony Bacon by Biron and 
Dumaine respectively have been discovered in the British 
Museum.** 

‘But, good heavens! ’ I think I hear the reader exclaim, ‘ you 
surely do not contend that these things amount to proof that 
Anthony Bacon was the author of the play!’ Certainly not; we 
were speaking not of proof but of ‘ probability.” Many things are 
probable which cannot be established by evidence, and if I were 
to be asked ‘ Whether do you think it more probable that Anthony 
Bacon—perhaps in collaboration with his brother—wrote Love's 
Labour’s Lost, or that that unique play was composed by Will 
Shakspere of Stratford?’ I should, for my part, have no hesita- 
tion whatever in casting my vote for Anthony. It is at any 
rate possible that he might have written it, whereas the received 
hypothesis of authorship appears to me to be quite impossible 
of acceptance. Mr. Crosse, indeed, affirms that, by writing 
‘Genius may give the power of acquiring knowledge with 
marvellous facility,’ IT have ‘accommodatingly’ provided an 
answer to the question, How was it possible that this extra- 
ordinary play should have been written by the young man from 
Stratford? It is remarkable, indeed, if I have supplied the 
answer to that question by merely giving utterance to a truism. 
Mr. Crosse, however, does not do me the honour to make 
mention of my other reflections concerning ‘Genius,’ its 
possibilities, and its limitations. I can only very respectfully 
invite the reader to consider them. Perhaps on further 
reflection he will not find that I have been quite so ‘ accommo- 
dating.” *° 

Aye, but who was the ‘Master Mind’? To what man of 
that time can you point whose name might more probably (for 
it is now not a question of proof, but of ‘a balance of proba- 

%* They were found by Mrs. Chambers Bunten. 

** See Is there a Shakespeare Problem? chapter vi., ‘ Professor Dryasdust 
and “ Genius ’’,’ 
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bilities’) be suggested as that of the author of Hamlet, and Lear 
and Othello, than the name of the Stratford player? 

Now, as I have often said, I am not a ‘ Baconian,’ and that 
for several reasons. In the first place that term implies a belief 
that Bacon wrote the plays, or some of them, and my mental 
attitude towards that suggestion is not one of belief, but of sus- 
pension of judgment. In fact, I am an ‘ Agnostic’ on that as 
on many other questions. I have not, so far, seen sufficient 
evidence upon which to found belief. Moreover, I have not time 
to devote to a further investigation and full consideration of that 
bitter controversy. It might lead to truth, but, on the other 
hand, it may be that ‘that way madness lies.’ Further, I 
have to confess that I have been prejudiced against the Baconian 
hypothesis by the wild extravagances—or such at least they seem 
to me—of some of its extreme and more violent advocates. 

.Therefore I would fain cry, with the sweet singer of Verona, 


Alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos! 


Nevertheless, if I should be asked whether I think it more pro- 

bable that, Francis Bacon or Will Shakspere of Stratford might 

have written the works in question, I must say again that I, for 

my part, weighing the problem as ‘ a balance of probabilities, or, 

rather, of improbabilities,’ should not hesitate as to my answer. 

To me the balance of improbability appears to be strongly 
‘against ‘ Will.’ Mr. Crosse, indeed, tells us that 


Mr. Andrew Lang in a brief analysis of Bacon’s career had little difficulty 
in showing that after accounting for his achievements in philosophy and 
science, law and politics, to say nothing of minor avocations, the produc- 
tion of some of the world’s greatest literature in the time left over would 
have been beyond the power even of ‘ large-brow’d Verulam.’ 


I am surprised that a critic so reasonable and so well-informed 
as Mr. Crosse should have penned that sentence. I think if 
he will peruse Mr. Lang’s very ‘ brief analysis’ again, and then 
read any good life of Francis Bacon, he will find that the above 
statement will not bear scrutiny for a single moment. On the 
contrary, the question which forces itself upon us, if we give any 
serious consideration to Bacon’s life, is how did he employ his 
time from the age of seventeen, when he returned from France, 
to the age of forty-seven, when he was appointed Solicitor- 
General? ‘He had, indeed,’ says Dean Church, ‘at the age of 
twenty-five written a ‘‘ youthful ’’ philosophical essay,’ to wit the 
lost Temporis Partus Maximus**—a title of which he himself, in 
later years, recognised the absurdity, and in 1597 he published 
a small volume of Essays, but for thirty years, from 1575 to 1605, 


%* Mr. Lang says he wrote it at the age of twenty-two (Shakespeare, Bacon 
and the Great Unknown, p. 275). Bacon himself says it was some forty years 
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there arey-with these small exceptions, no acknowledged:fruits of 
his work to which his name is attached. As a writer in that 
handy book of reference, The Harmsworth Encyclopaedia, truly 
states, 

It was after he retired from political life that Bacon practically began 
his literary career as one of the world’s great philosophers. To that time 


his only acknowledged works had been several editions of his Essays . . . 
his Advancement of Learning (1605), and his Novum Organum (1620). 


Now a man endowed with a mind so restless and of such extra- 
ordinary activity as that of Bacon would most certainly not have 
allowed it to lie fallow in the prime of his youth and manhood. 
In what work then was he occupied? ‘True, he sat in five Par- 
liaments, from 1584 to 1597, but the sittings of these Elizabethan 
Parliaments were not of long duration, and his Parliamentary 
business would have absorbed but little of his time. It is manifest 
that he had plenty of leisure for literary work, nor can one doubt 
that he so employed his time, though what that work was we 
can only speculate. 

Let it be observed, I am not now arguing for the ‘ Baconian’ 
case. I am only contending against the absolutely untenable 
proposition, as it appears to me, that Bacon, as a young man, 
had no time for dramatic work. And yet, be it remembered, 
player Shakspere, in the intervals of acting and _ theatre- 
managing, is said to have thrown off these plays, ‘some of the 
world’s greatest literature,’ with the most extraordinary rapidity, 
‘as an eagle may moult a feather or a fool may break a jest,’ to 
borrow a metaphor from Mr. Swinburne. Yes, ‘ Genius,’ it is 
said, enabled him to do that. But was not Bacon, of whom 
Macaulay has said that he possessed ‘the most exquisitely con- 
structed intellect that has ever been bestowed on any of the 
children of men,’ endowed with genius also? 

But let it be strictly noted that I am now only concerned with 
* probabilities,’ and not with proof.*’ 

Let us take the case of the Sonnets. How desperate and 
how futile have been the attempts to adapt their supposed 
before his letter to Fulgentius, written in 1625, which would make him twenty- 
four or twenty-five at the time in question. 

** T have certainly no desire to advocate the ‘ Baconian’ hypothesis, but this 
much at least I will say—viz. that there appears to be ample evidence that 
Bacon was a poet, and a good one. As I have already shown, Edmund Howes, 
to whom Mr. Crosse makes reference, classes him among the poets of his time, 
so does Davies of Hereford, also cited by Mr. Crosse, and Edmund Waller 
speaks of him and Sir Philip Sidney as ‘these nightingales’ who ‘sang only 
in the spring; it was the diversion of their youth.’ But no one can read Bacon’s 
Essays, and some other of his prose works, without seeing that he had both the 
mind and the ear of a poet; and of that opinion were Macaulay, Bulwer 
Lytton, and Shelley, besides his biographer, James Spedding. Shelley’s judg- 
ment on this point is extremely emphatic. If it be said that no man who 
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biographical allusions to what we know of the banal life of player 
Shakspere! What absurd assumptions have been made of his 
imagined amours with Mary Fitton, or Penelope Rich, or poor 
‘Mrs. Jaquinetta Field,’** in the hopeless endeavour to put a 
‘Stratfordian’ interpretation on some of these cryptic 
utterances ! 

Now I would respectfully ask, if we are merely to consider 
the probabilities of the case, is it not much more probable that 
these- extraordinary poems were written by such a man as Sir 
Philip Sidney, or Sir Walter Raleigh, or Francis Bacon, or some 
other contemporary of similar standing, culture, and position, 
than that they were composed by ‘ Will’? To me it certainly 
seems so. To me the ‘Stratfordian’ authorship seems about 
as probable as that a cart-horse should win the Derby when 
matched with the thoroughbred descendants of ‘ Eclipse’ and 
‘Herod.’ The ‘balance of improbabilities’ appears to me here 
to be entirely against the player.’* 

Nobody, at any rate, will deny that in the time of the great 
Queen there was a wealth of superb literary genius in England. 
It really was not only to be found in the brain of William Shak- 
spere of Stratford, and why it should be thought that he was the 
only man of that time capable of writing the plays and poems I 
am at a loss to conceive. Henry the Eighth, for example, is a 
play which was published in the First Folio as one of the works 
of ‘ Shakespeare,’ and in every collection of the Beauties of Shake- 
speare two speeches from that play have always been honoured 
by a place, viz. Wolsey’s speech on his fall, and Buckingham’s 
speech on his way to execution, the last as beautiful an example 
of restrained and simple pathos as can be found in all literature. 
Yet it was left for a nineteenth-century critic, Mr. James 
Spedding, to discover that these speeches were not written by 
Shakespeare, but by Fletcher, in which opinion all our modern 
authorities concur. This discovery provides us with much 
occasion for thought, had I but space to enlarge upon it. 

Finally, I would ask why is it that in ‘ Shakespeare’s’ case, 
and in ‘ Shakespeare’s’ case only, so many thinking and intelli- 
gent men and women, not only in this country, but in America, 


could write such a version of the Psalms as Bacon wrote could write good 
poetry, it must be added that Milton was incapable of writing Paradise Lost. 
Only we happen to know that he did! 

* This poor lady is now put forward by Mrs. Stopes as candidate for the 
not very honourable position of ‘the dark lady.’ There is, of course, no shred 
of evidence in support of that assumption. 

1” Meres, as everybody knows, speaks, in 1598, of Shakespeare's ‘ sugred 
sonnets among his private friends,’ and it has been frequently assumed that 
these are the Sonnets which were published eleven years afterwards (1609), not 
by Shakespeare but by ‘T. T.’ This, however, is a very doubtful assumption. 
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and, indeed, throughout the world, have come to the conclusion 
that the traditional ascription of authorship must be rejected? 
It is, of course, easy to say that they are all ‘fools and fanatics,’ 
but Mr. Crosse would, I am sure, not make that answer, for he 
who should do so would only prove himself to be a member of 
both those denominations. There is really no desire, in this 
one particular case, to reject tradition, neither is there, except 
it be among some very foolish persons, the slightest prejudice— it 
would be absurd indeed if there were—against the memory of the 
Stratford player. It is simply because the sceptics, among whom 
many distinguished names might be cited, have found, on 
‘balance,’ that the ‘ improbabilities’ are too strdhg for them. 
‘It is contrary to experience that miracles should be true : it is 
not contrary to experience that testimony [or tradition] should 


be false.’?° 
GEORGE GREENWOOD. 


7° IT aan quite prepared to support Hume's celebrated dictum against the 
shallow criticism of Paley and the theologians. Let me here say that I am 
sorry if I, quite unintentionally, misrepresented Coleridge’s position with regard 
to Shakespeare. No doubt he accepted the traditional authorship. But if he 
did not find it ‘ difficult to reconcile Shakespeare’s life with his writings,’ 
I cannot help thinking that, like so many others, he constructed that life in 
great part out of his own imagination. It was in large measure on account of 
that life-story, as set forth by Rowe and other biographers, that Shakespeare 
came to be looked upon as ‘the anomalous, the wild, the irregular genius of 
our daily criticism.’ But Coleridge did not accept the commonly accepted view 
of that life. He repudiated ‘the popular notion’ that Shakespeare ‘grew 
immortal in his own despite.” He asks, ‘Where does he not put into the 
mouths of his dramatis personae, be they high or low, Kings or Constables, 
precisely what they must have said? Where from observation could he learn 
the language proper to Sovereigns, Queens, Noblemen, or Generals? Yet he 
invariably uses it.” He quotes some lines ‘which are put into the mouth of 
Othello, when he is talking to Iago of Brabantio,’ and asks *‘ Where was 
Shakespeare to observe such language as this?’ But he provides us with no 
explanation.—Hssays and Lectures on Shakespeare, ‘Everyman’ Series, pp. 42, 
47, 425. 
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1, on 
hem. Ir is an ancient aphorism that a man loses half his worth by 
it is becoming a slave; and some zealous Liberals of the old school 
‘ould (now almost extinct) have said the same of a private man who 
becomes a public or semi-public official. But this is not 
a strictly accurate. The importance and influence of a hitherto 
Pi. insignificant person are often vastly increased in amount—only 
F aa with a minus sign. A private citizen, whose value to the world 
gard was small but positive, can become, when expanded in official 
f he functions, a negative quantity, sufficient, when added to a 
ag considerable reform, to reduce the result to zero; and by a 
t of perverse freak of destiny, the more nearly the private value of 
eare the man approaches+0 (to use mathematical symbols) the more 
See his official value to the welfare of the world stretches out 
rew towards — co, or infinitely less than nothing. 
the This may seem something of a paradox, but the world of 
me reality is full of such paradoxes. I propose to illustrate what 
he may seem a whimsical thesis by a plain statement of certain 
of facts, some of which must already be known to habitual readers 
pe of this Review. I refer to the history of the New Transport 
42, Company, and more particularly to the dealings of that Company 





with the’ officials controfling railway traffic, whether in the 
railway companies or the Board of Trade. . 

At the risk of being tedious, I must recall what the New 
Transport Company proposes to do. It is, in effect, to com- 
plete the work of George Stephenson and his fellow-engineers. 
In the early years of the last century British trade and pro- 
duction had enormously increased, owing to the application of 
steam machinery to manufacture. But the transport of the 
goods made and exchanged was still conducted by the old, slow, 
costly, and inefficient methods which had been in use for many 
centuries. Then transport by water was revolutionised by the 
steamboat, and transport by land by the steam locomotive. 

But goods have not only to be taken from one place to 
another, but to be handled at each place; and the old methods 
of land transport had one advantage over the new, that they 
1355 4Rr2 
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involved only one handling at each end. A wagon might be 
loaded at Birmingham, and need not be unloaded till it reached 
London. Stephenson made it possible for the load to be 
brought from the goods station at Birmingham to the goods 
station in London far more cheaply and quickly than before; 
but he also made it necessary to load the wagon first, then 
unload it into a truck at the Birmingham station, then transfer 
the goods to a wagon at a London terminus, and finally unload 
them at their destination. In other words, he doubled the 
average amount of handling to be done on the goods transported. 

Thus, while he enormously in the efficiency of 
transport as regards the hauling of goods, he actually lessened its 
efficiency as regards the handling of goods; and Stephenson’s 
successors, following on his lines, have devoted nearly all their 
talents and industry to dealing with goods on the railway, with- 
out paying much attention to improving the methods of getting 
these goods into trains and out again at the terminals of their 
journey. 

The very improvement of the methods of haulage intensified 
the difficulty of handling goods. The congestion of terminals 
led to the multiplication of goods stations, and to an enormous 
system of tedious, wasteful, and destructive shunting between 
them, until the cost and delay in the handling of the goods at 
railway terminals has, in England at least, and to a smaller 
extent in other countries, neutralised the saving in money, 
time, and labour by using railways instead of roads. 

What is the remedy? Obviously there can be but one. 
“Transport is a strictly mechanical process. The locomotive has 
triumphantly solved the problem of cheap and speedy hauling ; 
the problem remaining to be solved is to devise machinery for 
cheap and speedy handling. 

The only machinery for which this power is claimed has 
been invented by Mr. Gattie and Mr. Seaman, and has been 
explained in the pages of this Review and elsewhere. It con- 
sists in applying the principle of the Bankers’ Clearing House 
to goods. As cheques are exchanged and sorted at a Central 
Clearing House by the Banks, so goods would be exchanged, 
sorted, and delivered at a Goods Clearing House in London or 
any other great centre of goods traffic, into which all goods 
trains would run, and at which the loads, in detachable con- 
tainers, would be sorted and shifted by automatic electric 
machinery, which would transfer each load or parcel to the 
precise vehicle (road or rail) required to take it on its further 
journey. This machinery has been patented, and models of it 
have for some years been working with absolute accuracy, to 
the satisfaction of all competent and non-official engineers. 
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The plans of the building necessary for such a Goods Clearing 
House have been worked out for London, and a suitable site 
chosen. The methods and machinery, however, are applicable 
to any large and hitherto congested centre of railway goods 
traffic, and can be adjusted to any local conditions. 

The opinions of eminent engineers, who had nothing to gain 
by favouring Mr. Gattie’s scheme, are unanimous in recognising 
the high value and complete originality of the machinery. First 
to recommend it was the late Sir William Preece, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Past President of the Institutes of Civil Engineers and 
Electrical Engineers, and for many years Chief Engineer of the 
Post Office ; his partner, the late Major Cardew, R.E., formerly 
electrical expert-to the Board of Trade, and afterwards Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Admiralty, was equally favourable. 
Other eminent and disinterested engineers have added their 

.. testimony, such as Mr. James Swinburne, F.R:S., Past Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Electrical Engineers and of the Faraday 
Society, Dr. H. S. Hele-Shaw, F.R.S., Past President of the 
Institute of Automobile Engineers, and Mr. Arthur E. Collins, 
Past President of the Institute of Municipal and County 
Engineers and City Engineer of Norwich. Their verdicts have 
been quoted or referred to before; but a later witness is Sir 
John Purser Griffith, late Chief Engineer of the Port of Dublin. 
He says: 

It was not until after I had delivered the ‘James Forrest Lecture’ 
last October at the Institute of Civil Engineers on ‘ The Development of 
Appliances for handling Raw Materials and Merchandise at Ports and 
other large Centres of Traffic,’ that the proposals of Mr. A. W. Gattie for 
a Goods Clearing House came under my notice. 

Since then I have had the opportunity of seeing the extremely interest- 
ing electrical mechanical goods-sorting machinery designed to meet the 
requirements of the proposed Goods Clearing Houses. The whole arrange- 
ments are extremely ingenious, and are the result of careful thought and 
investigation of the transit problem. The aim is to reduce waste of time, 
waste of labour, waste of space, and waste of rolling stock. 

The development of the third dimension in the handling of goods by 
the introduction of lifts and sorting floors, accompanied by the use of 
trays or containers for the transport of packages, must prove of great 
advantage over the present methods of marshalling and shunting goods 
wagons to bring them to the loading or discharging platforms, where the 
goods are deposited and moved on trucks from place to place. 


Sir John Purser Griffith charitably explains the reluctance 
of railway managers and directors to consider the scheme 
seriously, by its vast scope, and by English reluctance to 
‘depart from the beaten track, or scrap old methods and 
machinery ’—in other words, by the temper which nearly lost 
the War before it began, and is still the greatest obstacle to 
victory. 
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Now, however, that the railways and canals have been taken over by 
the State, and placed under unified control, it is obviously desirable that 
the methods of handling traffic proposed by the New Transport Company 
should receive official attention and be independently investigated on 


behalf of the Government. 

In the contest for trade which must follow the present War, economy 
in handling goods traffic will play an important part; no step should be 
omitted in this direction on the ground that it may interfere with vested 
interests or long-cherished ideas and customs. Nothing will succeed but 
efficiency, or, in other words, doing things in the best and cheapest manner. 
In my opinion the proposals of the New Transport Company are an 
important step in this direction. 


I need not apologise for quoting this report at length. It 
puts the case far better than I can. 

After the engineers, the economists: Mr. Edgar Harper, 
F.S.S., formerly Chief Statistical Officer of the L.C.C. and now 
Chief Valuer of Inland Revenue, was chosen by Mr. John Burns 
to investigate the economic basis of the Goods Clearing House. 
His report has been referred to in this Review ; it is a clear testi- 
mony to the fact that the economic side of the proposed reform 
has been properly and soundly worked out, and that the enormous 
savings promised can be realised. 

Cavaliere Marconi, who is a member of the Supreme Council 
of Italian State Railways, and who may be admitted to know 
something about electrical apparatus, has been a Director of the 
New Transport Company, of which he is one of the founders. 

Members of Parliament, and literary men who are also men 
interested in business and conversant with affairs, have treated 
the scheme as worthy of serious consideration. Sir Henry 
Norman, M.P., and Sir John Barlow, M.P., join in appreciation 
with Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. The enter- 
prise which can unite the last two writers mentioned in one 
admiration is surely worthy of note—if only for that. 

The scheme approved and recommended by so many and 
various men qualified to judge of its merits has been for some 
nine years open to the inquiry and inspection of those who 
control the British railway companies—the managers—and those 
who are supposed to contro] the railways—the directors. It has 
also invited the most searching and suspicious investigation from 
the public body supposed to control traffic in the interests of the 
public, and to be always on the watch to remedy defects and 
welcome reforms—I mean the Board of Trade. One or two 
minor railway officials have responded ; the Board of Trade and 
the railway ‘magnates’ have preserved a more or less dignified 

silence. They have consistently declined to inspect the machinery 
of the New Transport Company, or to understand the system on 
which the machinery is to be worked. Some railway managers 
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have let it be known that they could see nothing in the scheme, 
or that they saw fatal objections to adopting it. Further than 
this they did not deign to go. When invited to state their 
objections to the plans and machinery, they preserved for the most 
part a stony silence. A few hazarded an obvious difficulty or 
two, which would be the first to occur to any person of average 
intelligence, and which had accordingly been provided for from 
the beginning of the scheme. Sir Guy Granet, the General 
Manager of the Midland Railway, has gone beyond a dignified 
silence, and has made a significant admission. He wrote to the 
New Transport Company that he was prepared to state his 
objections to the Goods Clearing House scheme when—and 
apparently only when—he was called upon by the Government 
to do so. As ‘the Government’ in this connexion meant one 
permanent official, who had already done his best to ignore this 
precise matter, Sir Guy Granet must have felt tolerably safe 
against being summoned to state his objections to the scheme. 
However, certain other railway officials, I imagine, were less 
prudently reticent, or less loftily arrogant than Sir Guy Granet. 
The result of their influence was a pamphlet by Mr. Edwin 


-Pratt, who has earned some credit as a compiler of statistics 


and facts relating to railway and other traffic. This pamphlet, 
which Mr. Pratt has referred to in his article in this Review,’ 
is not so well known as it ought to be. It is an attack on the 
scheme of the New Transport Company, and is calculated, as 
was pointed out by a friendly reviewer in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
to make any unbiased reader think that there is something in 
Mr. Gattie’s plan after all. I cannot refrain from referring to 
three of Mr. Pratt’s main arguments. The first was insinuated 
in his title, ‘A London Transport Trust,’ and the assertion 
was repeated? that the scheme would place goods transport in 
London (or any other centre where a Goods Clearing House 
was set up) at the mercy of a monopolistic Trust controlled 
by Mr. Gattie and the New Transport Company. I can only call 
this a childish attempt to prejudice the case. The New Transport 
Company is merely one of a great number of syndicates or small 
companies formed to acquire, develop, and popularise patents 
of inventions, mines, commercial concessions, or any promising 
enterprise, with a view to disposing of the invention, concession, 
or mine to a larger organisation with sufficient capital to work 
it. This larger organisation may be the State, a municipality, an 
existing company, or a new company. There is not the slightest 
reason why it should be a Trust, or part of a Trust, and Mr. 

2 ‘Railways and their Critics,’ in the Nineteenth Century and After, 


July 1916. 
* Chiefly in Mr. Pratt’s article in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Gattie is no more aiming at a Transport Trust than Fulton was 
planning a Steamer Trust, or George Stephenson a Railway 
Trust. The new organisation, which might erect one or more 
Goods Clearing Houses, would simply acquire the right of using 
the plans and patents owned by the New Transport Company, 
and would pay for them in cash or shares. Of course almost 
any class of commercial undertaking may fall under a Trust— 
which is, to put it concisely, an agreement between previously 
competing businesses to establish a monopoly at the expense of 
the general public. The suppression of unprofitable competition 
between railways or banks or factories is frequently a source 
of great economies. If the combination pockets the savings for 
its members, this establishes a Trust. If the public gets a 
share of the benefit it is an economic advance. It is for the 
State to see that this happens. 

Another of Mr. Pratt’s nightmares is the use of cranes. 
One of the great advantages of the Clearing House system is 
that under it all goods to be delivered in London would be sorted 
automatically at the Clearing House, and sent out (in con- 
tainers) on motor vans, each catrying only those goods which 
were to be unloaded along its particular route. Thus, any 
dealer receiving goods from several parts of the country, and 
sending out goods by several routes, would get all his incoming 
parcels by one wagon, instead of laboriously extracting them 
from a dozen railway vans, coming from different goods 
stations, and would send out all his outgoing parcels, directed 
but not sorted, by one wagon to the Clearing House, instead 
of sorting them and laboriously depositing them in a dozen 
railway vans to take to different goods stations. If the 
dealer was in the habit of receiving and despatching 
a container load at a time, and had a crane on his 
premises, as a good many dealers have, he could yet further 
simplify matters by hoisting the incoming goods in their con- 
tainer into his warehouse, and lowering the outgoing goods, 
unsorted, in a similar container, on to the same lorry. The 
dealer without a crane would deal with two vehicles instead of 
two dozen ; the dealer-with a crane would deal with one vehicle 
only. This seems simple enough. 

But it is not simple enough for Mr. Pratt’s intellect. He 
assumes—Heaven knows why—that under the Goods Clearing 
House system no one will be allowed to receive or send out less 
than a whole container load—container and all—nor will he be 
able to handle the goods except by a crane ; and Mr. Pratt goes on 
to picture the streets of the City as a forest of cranes, incessantly 
swinging ton weights of containers.* Inventors are often 

* See for the crane craze, A London Transport Trust, pp. 29-24. 
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accounted insane by lethargic persons, but I never heard of a 

scheme so obviously mad as Mr. Pratt’s notion. It is as if he 

had attacked Nasmyth’s steam hammer—which, as we were told 

in our childhood, would forge a. liner’s shaft or crack a nut—on 

the ground that it would be unsightly and ruinously expensive to 

install a steam hammer whenever anybody desired to refresh 
himself with a Barcelona. 

A third of Mr. Pratt’s chief arguments is that the Goods 
Clearing House in London would necessarily be a mark for 
German spies on, or even before, a declaration of war, and for 
Zeppelin attack during hostilities.‘ In which case the Goods 
Clearing House would presumably meet the awful fate already 
notoriously suffered by the Bank of England, the Houses of 
Parliament, Buckingham Palace, Waterloo Station, and the 
Tower Bridge. 

If Sir Guy Granet’s objections in any way coincide with 
Mr. Pratt’s, if is easy to see why he has the very strongest 
objection to stating them in his own name. 

But enough of the railway magnates and their mouthpiece. 
It is, as Sir John Purser Griffith has justly said, a good deal to 
expect a man who has derived profit and earned a certain 
reputation by working goods traffic in the routine which has 
hardly been varied since railways first began, to admit that his 
methods are inefficient and obsolete, and that it is necessary to 
adopt new machinery which he does not understand, and from 
which others would reap the profits. 

But the Government, and in particular that department of it 
concerned with traffic, is in a different position. It represents 
the interests of the State and the nation—frequently opposed to 
vested, corporate, and private interests. It regulates the charges 
of the railway companies for hauling and handling goods. It is 
supposed to be always on the watch to improve the methods of 
traffic, to expose abuses and inefficiency without respect of 
persons, and to look out eagerly for new and scientific devices 
for dealing with transport. 

The Government department concerned with trade and traffic 
is what is called the Board of Trade. As a matter of fact, there 
is no such thing as a Board of Trade. A great many years ago 
there was a real Board, but its exceptional corruption led to its 
being abolished. The present Board is merely theoretical. It 
is composed of various high personages, including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. 
Tt has never met; it is possible that some of its members are 
ignorant of their distinction. Thus, when Mr. Asquith, not long 
ago, eulogised the Board of Trade, he was in effect plagiarising 
from Mrs. Gamp’s praise of Mrs. Harris. 

* See A London Transport Trust, pp. 67, 68. 
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As a concrete fact, the Board of Tradé consists of a number 
of permanent officials, nominally presided over by a usually very 
impermanent Ministerial chief. As regards railway traffic in 
particular, the Board of Trade consists of one permanent official. 
He is, I believe, a man of mild and courteous manners, and 
performs his official duties in an engaging way. His chief 
defect is that he seems to regard inquiry into abuses, or pro- 
posals for reform, as something to be courteously but inexorably 
suppressed, or at least ignored. His nominal chief, till lately, 
was Mr. Runciman, one of those curious politicians who, for no 
reason that an inquirer can ascertain, are put into important 
Ministerial berths, and are rewarded for their successive failures 
by being shifted to other offices. It is not necessary to discuss 
him further, as he has ceased to be an optimistic official 
doctrinaire, and become a pessimistic Opposition doctrinaire. 

Under its present head—I mean the permanent official—as 
under those who have preceded him in office, the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade has remained on excellent terms 
with the ‘ railway interest’—so called. The Board has indeed 
compiled and published statistics of our railway traffic as a 
matter of routine, from figures more or less grudgingly supplied 
by the railway companies; but very little trouble has been taken 
to make those statistics accurate, or to arrange them in a form 
that would give any real insight into the defects of railway 
trafic. For instance, up to the year 1912 the tons of goods 
conveyed by British railways were grossly overstated, every ton 
carried being reckoned as a new ton each time it passed from 
one railway to another. This-exaggeration (amounting in 1911 
to a trifle of 178,000,000 tons) was exposed by Sir George Paish 
in 1904, and the true figures appeared for the first time in 1913. 
In the latest published Board of Trade returns of railway traffic 
the number of goods wagons owned by the railway companies 
is stated as 760,746; but nothing is said of the privately owned 
wagons, about as numerous, employed on the railways, and 
carrying two thirds of the tonnage. This omission obviously 
creates the impression that the efficiency of a railway company’s 
goods wagon is about three times as great as is really the fact. 

When a persistent inquirer and innovator like Mr. Gattie 
pointed out the inefficiency of railway goods transport and the 
exorbitance of the rates charged, the permanent official in charge 
of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade heard him 
with patience and courtesy, admitting that all was not perhaps 
altogether as it should be. But when Mr. Gattie called for an 
inquiry into the reasons why our railways did so much less than 
those of other countries and charged so much more, the same 
official thought such an inquiry undesirable. When asked to 
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explain why it was undesirable, he was summoned by an electric 
bell to the House of Commons. Apparently that bell has been 
ringing ever since, for the question was asked five years ago, and 
has not yet been answered. 

That is the attitude of the Board of Trade to proposals for 
inquiry. With regard to the plan of reform put forward by the 
New Transport Company, and the machinery devised to carry 
out the plan, somewhat different methods have been employed. 
The Board of Trade, whether by the mouth of its nominal head 
or its real master, has told Mr. Gattie that he must first convert 
the chiefs of the railway companies, or nothing can be done. 
The railway magnates and managers, on their part, have 
answered—when they have deigned to answer at all—that it is 
Mr. Gattie’s duty first to convert the Board of Trade, as they 
could not think of adopting so important a scheme, or even 
(in one case) of stating their objections to it, unless required 
to do so by the Government, A somewhat similar method in 
humbler circles is known, I believe, as ‘ ringing the changes.’ 

The railway chiefs and the Board of Trade have shown a 
similar touching unanimity in resolutely declining to inspect the 
machinery of the New Transport Company in its hardly inaccess- 
ible home at Battersea. They have often been asked to see 
for themselves whether the machinery will work at all and 
whether it can do what is claimed for it. In vain is the offer 
repeated. It is a maxim of English law that the worst criminal 
should not be condemned without a fair trial and a full hearing ; 
but the rule has never made its way into bureaucracies. 

The Circumlocution Office is true to its traditions of ‘ How 
not to do it,’ and has even improved on its record by adopting 
the supplementary methods of ‘How not to let it be done at 
all,’ and ‘ How not to admit that it needs doing,” Even men 
who outside official life were clear economic thinkers or keen 
business men are infected by the official microbe as soon as they 
take office. Mr. J. M. Robertson was considered as sound an 
economist as anyone in the country, and in his non-official days 
was @ warm supporter of the reforms proposed by Mr. Gattie; 
but when he became Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, he apparently left his economics in the lobby. He 
actually stated that the inefficiency of the railway wagon had 
no direct bearing on the question of railway rates—which rates 
are charged for the use of the railway wagon. He might as well 
have said that the inefficiency of looms had no direct bearing on 
the cost of the cloth made on them. 

Even Sir Albert Stanley, the present head of the Board of 
Trade, approved as an able and enterprising business chief, first 
under Sir Edgar Speyer, and then in his independent position, 
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has not escaped the official microbe. He has declined invita plete 
tions to view the machinery of the New Transport Company— want 
thus identifying himself with the traditions of his department— the | 
and has ‘ brought Mr. Gattie’s letter’ to ‘the attention of the only 


Railway Executive Committee ’—which is, I fear, bureaucratese crati 


for the waste-paper basket. 1 

This is, in substance, the record of the reception of a at 
promising and practical scheme of transport reform by the depart- abe 
ment of State whose express duty it is to consider and encourage trad: 
‘such plans, or, at least, give them a fair hearing and not reject sean 
them without a frank statement and discussion of objections that by 4 
will bear scrutiny. He 

It may be said that all bureaucracies treat innovations and thir 
investigations in this way. But this is not altogether true. thai 
It was not true in the case of the German bureaucracy. On pla 


the 24th of May, 1914, an appreciative article on the New Trans- 
port Company’s system appeared in the Technische Rundschau, 
and this was followed in June by a visit to the Battersea works 
of the company by Herr von Schiwen, a high official of the 
German Imperial Ministry of Transport. Herr von Schiwen 
did not find it beneath his dignity to inspect the machinery very 
closely. His parting words were very significant ; more so than 
could then be understood. He told Mr. Gattie, ‘ Yours is an 
unequalled instrument for mobilisation.” Knowing what we now 
know, we can appreciate Herr von Schaiwen’s wistful regret. He, 
if any man, must have known that the date of mobilisation for 
the present War was already fixed, and that Germany had not 
the time to set up the new machinery. He, if any man, must 
have seen how greatly the adoption of such a method of trans- 
port would have increased that German railway efficiency which 
all but won complete victory, and has hitherto staved off decisive 
defeat. But he would comfort himself with the conviction that 
if Germany must resign this ‘ unequalled instrument,’ at least 
her probable enemies would be without it—and that, if British 
official methods and traditions continued the same, Germany 
might still forestall the world, and even increase her supremacy 
over other nations in railway efficiency. 

Like Napoleon, he counted on his enemies doing exactly 
what he wanted them to do; and if he was wrong in some respects, 
he made no mistake about the Board of Trade. 

I do not seek to explain the facts I have recounted; I only 
ask why it is that it is apparently the tradition of a public 
department of State to resist inquiry and frustrate improvement 
in the very affairs which its officials are appointed and paid to 
criticise, investigate and reform. What is the subtle, intangible, 
invisible influence that baffles the best-meant and most com- 
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pletely studied efforts to remedy the disastrous defects of that 
transport which is the life-blood of commerce, as commerce is 
the life-blood of the Empire? And how long are we to fight not 
only the efficient bureaucrats of Germany but our own bureau- 
cratic inefficiency ? 

The Englishman, and still more the official Englishman, has 
an innate dread of any new and unfamiliar proposal, especially 
if it is scientific. It conflicts with his prejudice, it upsets his 
traditional routine, it hurts his vanity, because he cannot under- 
stand it. Above all, it invites him to make himself ridiculous 
by doing something that has never been done before in the office. 
He has not, even now, grasped the fact that to reject a new 
thing that is good is a far worse and more ridiculous blunder 
than to be too ready to welcome a new thing that is merely 
plausible. 

ArTtHor R. ROPEs. 
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WAR FINANCE: 
THE FIFTH WAR BUDGET 


Tue War has revealed deficiencies in many departments of our 
national economy ; not least conspicuously perhaps in respect of 
our vocabulary ; and now that humanity has become habituated 
to the process of being staggered there is no device left to the 
writer or speaker but to eschew superlatives altogether. Pre- 
eminently is this the case in regard to our financial problems. 
Once yield to the temptation of superlatives and sentences would 
consist of little else. Something of this sentiment may possibly 
have inspired the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons the Budget of 1917. To say 
that he did not use an unnecessary word would be a palpable 
under-statement. The econonty of words was in striking contrast 
to the profusion of all else. The biggest bill ever presented to 
the nation was expounded in a speech not merely unprecedented 
in brevity, but absolutely devoid of colour or decoration of any 
kind. The method has very obvious advantages for a greatly 
harassed guardian of the public purse. The fewer the words 
employed, the more meagre the information vouchsafed, the 
smaller the target presented to submarine attack. But the 
extreme reticence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
without corresponding disadvantages. A Budget speech offers an 
incomparable opportunity for the political and economic education 
of the citizen. It is probably the one speech of the whole year 
which is read by every taxpayer. To the expert financier figures 
speak for themselves. For the ‘man in the street’ they need a 
great deal of explanation; and explanation may legitimately be 
combined with exhortation. At no moment of our history has 
there been greater need for exhortation from the lips of those 
whose words are certain to carry weight. From this point of 
view Mr. Bonar Law missed, I respectfully submit, a great 
opportunity. He proved himself, not for the first time, a first- 
rate parliamentary tactician: the dull debate on the Budget 
resolutions afforded sufficient proof of the tactical triumph of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but from one who is called to 
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lead the nation in a crisis of unexampled gravity we may reason- 
ably look for something more than parliamentary adroitness. 

Before advancing further on the path of criticism it may, 
however, be convenient to summarise the main facts of the 
financial situation as disclosed in the Budget statement. 

In April 1916 Mr. McKenna estimated the expenditure for 
the coming financial year at 1,825,380,000/. Estimates framed 
in the midst of a great war must necessarily be more or less 
provisional, and it may be imputed for righteousness to Mr. 
McKenna and his advisers that his estimate was actually exceeded 
by no greater an amount than 372,733,0001. Still, even so, the 
total would, if we had not forsworn epithets, be described as 
appalling. It should be noted that the expenditure showed a 
tendency to rapid increase as the year advanced, and in so far 
as the increase can be explained by unexpected rapidity in the 
output of munitions, it affords ground for unmixed satisfac- 
tion. It is, however, impossible to pass over in silence the fact 
that the advances to our Allies and to the Dominions amounted 
to 594,000,000/., or about 100,000,0001. in excess of the Estimate. 
Of this total the Dominions received only 54,000,0001. and we 
have the assurance of Mr. Bonar Law that on that side there 
is no reason to anticipate any increasing strain upon the British 
Exchequer. The Dominions are proud to contribute not merely 
in men but in money to the common cause. It will not, I hope, 
be deemed indiscreet to say that the other and much larger item 
is one which ought to be somewhat narrowly scrutinised. It is 
all very well to say that war cannot be waged on the principle 
of limited liability. But we are entitled to insist that if the 
principle be accepted, its validity shall be acknowledged and 
acted upon by all parties. The obligation implied in the arrange- 
ment should be reciprocal. In the Great War against Napoleon 
Great Britain played the part of paymaster of successive coalitions. 
But it should be remembered that, until the concluding phases 
of the struggle, our contributions to military operations were 
sporadic and relatively insignificant. In the present War it is 
otherwise. We are providing on a colossal scale, not merely 
munitions and money, but men. It is not therefore unreasonable 
to ask for an assurance that we are getting value for the expen- 
diture. Nor would this be the less expedient if some considerable 
part of this particular responsibility should be voluntarily assumed 
by the latest adherent to the Grand Alliance. The adhesion of 
the United States means a great deal more than additional sinews 
of war. None the less it is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Bonar 
Law has deemed it safe to anticipate that this particular item 
of expenditure—advances to Allies and Dominions—will show a 
considerable diminution in the coming year, and the overburdened 
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taxpayers of the United Kingdom will not be slow to feel or to 
express their gratitude to their most recent ally. To this subject 
we shall have to recur when we deal with the position of the 
National Debt. © 

If expenditure has exceeded the liberal estimate of Mr. 
McKenna we may find some comfort in the reflection that the 
revenue returns have exhibited a similar though not a propor- 
tionate tendency. Mr. McKenna anticipated a revenue of 
502,275,0001.; the Exchequer has actually received no less. a 
sum than 573,428,0001., being 71,153,000. in excess of the 
estimate. The contributory items demand brief analysis. The 
Income Tax (including Super-Tax) produced 205,033,0001., being 
10,033,000/. in excess of the Estimate. To this excess the Income 
Tax contributed 7,930,000/., and the Super-Tax 2,103,000/. It 
would be interesting to learn what proportion of the aggregate 
amount yielded by Income Tax was derived from incomes taxed 
at the full rate of 5s., and on the other hand how much was 
obtained from the weekly wage-earners." A Labour member 
urged, in the course of debate, that the Income Tax presses very 
hardly upon men whose wages average from 50s. to 55s. a week. 
How that comes about, with an exemption limit of 130I., was 
not explained. The explanation may possibly be found in the 
fact that the average rate of wages is a very different thing from 
average earnings, a fact apt to be forgotten by controver- 
sialists. But, be this as it may, further analysis of the huge 
aggregate of 205,000,000/. would probably throw light into several 
dark places. Estate duties yielded 31,232,000l., or 1,282,000I. 
in excess of the Estimate, and stamps yielded 878,0001. more 
than was expected, a surplus due partly to a revival of Stock 
Exchange business and partly to an increased use of cheques for 
the payment of comparatively small amounts. Apart, however, 
from the increase in the yield of Income Tax there are only two 
noticeable items in the revenue account for the past year. One 
is the yield of the Excess Profits Duty, which, including the 
Munitions Levy, amounted to 139,920,000/., or 53,920,000/. in 
excess of the Estimate. But this excess, as Mr. Bonar Law 
explained, is largely accounted for by payments in advance under 
discount. The other and less agreeable feature is the substantial 
though not unexpected deficiency—amounting in all to 9,059,0001. 
—in the yield of Customs and Excise. This was, under the 
circumstances, inevitable, and the shrinkage will, of course, 


2 It has now been ascertained that the number of Income-Tax payers has 
risen from about 1,200,000 in 1913-14 to 3,200,000 in 1916-17. The figures are 
approximate only, but they would seem to indicate that a considerable number 
of wage-earners have been brought into the net cast by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 
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continue. But one effect of it will be still further to increase the 
growing disparity between direct and indirect taxation. This 
point will, however, engage attention later on. 

From this brief summary of the results of the past financial 
year we may turn to the prospect for the immediate future. 

_ The one plain fact which arrests attention is that the nation, 
and all classes in the nation, must be prepared for greater and 
still greater sacrifices. In regard to the call for financial 
sacrifice there will be no repining—on two conditions. The 
‘ stay-at-homes,’ whether kept at home by age, infirmity, or occu- 
pation, would deserve all that could be said of them if they 
permitted a grumble to escape them as to the magnitude of the 
burden—and it cannot be a light one—they are compelled to 
carry. They know that any sacrifice they are called upon to 
make is as a feather weight in comparison with that which is 
cheerfully offered by the fighting men upon the altar of patriotism. 
Nevertheless, though no repining is permissible the taxpayer is 
entitled to ask, and it is in the highest national interests, that he 
should know (i) that the money which he pays is being spent— 
to the last farthing—in the most economical and remunerative 
way ; and (ii) that the burden of taxation is distributed with due 
regard to equity, upon all classes of the people. Both these 
conditions precedent raise disputable and even controversial 
questions into which for the moment I do not propose to enter. 
But bearing them in mind we may glance at the Estimates of 
expenditure and revenue for the coming year. The total asked 
for by the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 2,290,381 ,000/.—out of 
this 1,975,000,0001. is accounted for by votes of credit, votes 
which are estimated to include advances of 400,000,0001. to the 
Allies and Dominions. The latter figure represents a saving of 
nearly 200,000,000/. as compared with the expenditure under 
the same head in the year just ended. For that mercy we may 


- be thankful to the United States. Apart from votes of credit 


the largest item is 211,500,0001. for National Debt Services. 
This estimate shows an increase of 84,242,000]. as compared 
with the expenditure for 1916-17,’ but it includes, of course, the 
estimated interest and charges on the new Debt to be created in 
1917-18. The Civil Services show an estimated increase of 
5,709,0001., of which Public Education will be responsible for 
nearly 4,000,0001., an item which may be legitimately regarded 
as a national investment. 

How is this vast expenditure to be met? The total amount 
required is, it will be observed, not far short of the aggregate 
income of the people of the United Kingdom. Objection has 
frequently been taken to the commonly accepted estimates of 

? The actual expenditure for 1916-17 was 40007. below the estimate. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 484 4s 
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‘national income,’ and that there may be flaws in the methed 
of calculation I do not deny. It is generally agreed, however, 
that in 1914 the ‘ national income,’ i.e. the aggregate of the 
incomes of individuals, amdunted to about 2,400,000,0001. It 
may—on paper—be larger now, and one eminent authority puts 


it as high as 3,000,000,0001. Taking the more moderate and, as ° 


I hold, the safer estimate, the income is not greatly in excess of 
the estimated expenditure for the coming year. 

No Chancellor of the Exchequer would, of course, attempt 
to meet this expenditure wholly by taxation. Even the most 
heroic schemes, generally devised at other people’s expense, do 
not go so far as a universal Income Tax of 20s. in the pound on 
all incomes and wages; and nothing less would suffice. As a 
fact Mr. Bonar Law proposes to get rather more than a quarter 
of the total from current taxation. 

In order to attain this result the existing basis of taxation 
would be insufficient. The revenue for 1916-17 yielded, as we 
have seen, 573,428,000/. The natural expansion of the revenue 
might be counted upon to produce, on the basis of existing taxa- 
tion, 612,500,0001. in 1917-18. But even that is not deemed 
enough. .. Mr. Bonar Law wants to raise about 26,000,000). 
more. '‘T'o effect this purpose there were two alternatives before 
him : either to devise new taxes; or to increase the rate of existing 
taxes. In announcing his decision he asked the House of 
Commons to accept an assurance that there was no financial 
expedient which he had not considered, and that he had considered 
them not merely from the point of revenue but also from that of 
individual economy. Here as elsewhere he showed prudence in 
declining to descend into particulars. No details of his lucubra- 
tions were revealed, and consequently few targets for criticism 
were provided. For the House learnt, not without disappoint- 
ment, that the expedients had one and all been considered only 
to be rejected. 

For this rejection Mr. Bonar Law advanced two reasons: 
first, that, upon detailed examination, it was discovered that the 
amount of estimated gain was, in every case, incommensurate 
with the trouble and cost of collection and with the disturbance 
which would be created. This argument would be conclusive if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were only in quest of revenue. 
But, admittedly, that was not the case. No Finance Minister 
worth his salt would, of course, impose taxation for the sake of 
annoyance ; still less if the process cost him revenue. Nobody, 
however, can be blind to the fact that there is still a good deal of 
individual expenditure which, though innocent in itself and 
perfectly legitimate in times of peace, is quite unjustifiable in 
these critical days. 
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Mr. Bonar Law, however, advanced a second reason which 
to a departmental chief is conclusive. The depleted staff of his 
Department could not, he asserted, stand the strain of new experi- 
ments. The Treasury believes that it would lose more in the 
collection of the old and big taxes than it would gain by the 
imposition of small and new ones. 

Whether the Treasury might not, under the circumstances, 
have borrowed the entire staff of the Land Valuation Department 
which by the expenditure of 315,000]. has managed to collect a 
revenue of 85,000I., is a question which it is not perhaps discreet 
to press.* 

Be that as it may, the reason against new taxes given by the 
Chancellor ef the Exchequer illustrates the special and most 
characteristic feature of the present Budget. It is a departmental 
Budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer might, indeed, have 
adopted the motto of one of the greatest of his predecessors : 
Quieta non movere, though he has been forced to abandon the 
English equivalent: Let sleeping dogs lie. But if the rate for 
dog licences can be raised without the dislocation of existing 
machinery, why not that upon male servants and other luxuries of 
a similar kind? 

New taxes have, then, been ruled out. What will the existing 
taxes yield? Customsand Excise which yielded, as we have seen, 
nearly 10,000,0001. less than the estimate in 1916-17, are estimated 
to show a further shrinkage of over 27,000,0001. in the coming 
year. Even with the additions to be mentioned presently indirect 
taxation will be diminished by more than 21,000,0001. Direct 
taxation on the other hand is expected to yield nearly 77 ,000,0001. 
more. Towards this total, Income Tax, including Super- 
Tax, is expected to contribute no less a sum than 224,000,0001. 
—a sum greatly in excess of the entire revenue obtained in the 
last year of Peace. The Excess Profits Duty, with which in 
future the Munitions Levy is to be incorporated, was estimated to 
yield, at the existing rate of 60 per cent., a sum of 180,000,0001. 
But Mr. Bonar Law is not going to be satisfied with 60 per cent. ; 
and in the coming year will demand no less than 80 per cent. of 
the excess profits arising out of the War. This additional demand 
is, however, to be rendered less unpalatable to the manufacturers 
by a considerable concession. It is universally recognised that 
it is most important, in the national interests, to encourage traders 
and manufacturers to embark new capital in their businesses— 
assuming, of course, that their industries are of national 
importance. This is already so far recognised by the Treasury 

* The estimated cost of the Land Valuation Office for 1917-18 is 370,000/., 
and — yield of Increment Value Duty and Reversion Duty together 
is 45,0007. 
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that an allowance of 6 per cent. is now made for new capital 

put into a concern during the War. In order still further to 
encourage it Mr. Bonar Law proposes to allow an additional 
8 per cent. to public companies, raising the rate to 9 per cent., 
and to private firms an additional 4 per cent., making the allow- 
ance for new capital in their case 10 per cent.—subject always to 
the assent of a Board of Referees. 

In regard to one particular industry Mr. Bonar Law went 
even further. In the case of shipowners possessing ‘something 
like a monopoly’ even an Excess Profits Duty of 80 per cent. 
seemed insufficient to meet the equities of the situation, for the 
quasi-monopoly would enable the shipowners by increasing rates 
to pass on the tax to the consumer. Practically all ghipping is, 
therefore, to be taken over by the Government. To this requisi- 
tioning there is one necessary exception: very small coasting 
steamers—steamers under 500 tons are to be exempt from this 
regulation, and for a simple reason. Of coasting vessels the 
owners are generally the masters: you cannot expect these men 
not only to forgo their profits, but also to risk their lives. Their 
exemption is clearly in accordance alike with equity and 
commonsense. 

From the additional 20 per cent. of Excess Profits Duty the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expects an additional revenue of 
20,000,000/., bringing the total from this source up to 
200,000,000. Mr. McKenna expressed some doubt’ whether 
the additional rate would result in additional revenue; and a 
good many business men are inclined to agree with him. Mr. 
McKenna calculated that, even under his scheme of Excess 
Profits, Income Tax and Super-Tax, only 23 per cent. of addi- 
tional profits was left to the trader: under Mr. Bonar Law’s 
scheme the margin is reduced to 3 per cent. 

This would in itself be a sufficient reason, apart from many 
others, against the attempt to raise still higher the rate of Income 
Tax and Super-Tax. Nevertheless, it is an open secret that, in 
deciding to make no addition to these latter imposts, Mr. Bonar 
Law has had to resist a considerable amount of pressure. Even 
in the course of the debate on the Budget a suggestion was put 
forward, apparently with entire seriousness, that the rate of 
Income Tax should be raised to 6s. 3d. in the pound, for the 
purpose of still further reducing the burden of indirect taxation. 

The disproportion between the two methods of taxation, as 
I showed in an article on the last Budget,* has in recent years 
increased at accelerated speed. When Peel came into office 
in 1841 the direct taxpayer contributed to the revenue only 27 per 


* ‘War Finance: The Fourth War Budget,’ Nineteenth Century and After 
for May 1916. 
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cent. Fifty years later, in 1891, he contributed 44.3 per cent. ; 
in 1901-2 52.5, in 1911-12 57.3, and to-day, counting in the 
Excess Profits Duty, he is contributing 75 per cent., or about 
65 per cent. excluding that Duty. 

I submit that if Mr. Bonar Law resisted pressure to induce 
him still further to raise the rate of Income Tax or Super-Tax— 
and there is no sufficient reason for discriminating between them 
—his action was in accord alike with equity and prudence. To 
have yielded would have argued rather base ingratitude to those 
citizens, many of them of very moderate means, who made real 
sacrifices to enable them to subscribe to the ‘ Victory’ Loan. 
Not a few subscribers were beguiled by the personal appeal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer into the adoption of a device 
highly repugnant to their habits and instincts. For the first time 
in their lives these patriotic, though perhaps rather timorous, 
citizens find themselves in debt to their bankers. Their situation 
excites no sympathy from the big trader or the high financier. 
But to the small man, to the rentier, to the professional man, a 
loan from a banker meant a descent into Avernus. Would he 
ever recover financial self-respect, or had he embarked upon an 
inclined plane? The one chance of recovery was a speedy liquida- 
tion of the loan. To ask such an one to submit to an additional 
Income Tax and thus still further to postpone the recovery of 
financial independence would have been the aggravation of cruelty 
and ingratitude. But Mr. Bonar Law’s resistance was probably 
inspired by another and for him a weightier consideration. He 
was looking, we may well suppose, not to the past but to the 
future. A new loan, if not imminent, cannot, assuming the pro- 
longation of the War to the spring of 1918, be indefinitely post- 
poned. Even with an estimated revenue of 638,600,000I., the 
Balance Sheet for 1917-18 shows a deficit of 1,651,781,0001. The 
rate of daily expenditure is going up with appalling rapidity. 
Within a week of the Budget statement Mr. Bonar Law had 
asked for a Vote of Credit of 500,000,000/., and in asking for it 
revealed the fact-that the rate of daily expenditure was already 
approaching the sum of 7,500,000/. Further loans are there- 
fore inevitable. Even compulsion cannot extract blood from 
a stone, nor money from a bankrupt. The advocates of 
‘democratic’ finance should bear in mind that by every additional 
penny extracted on account of Income Tax the capacity of the 
taxpayer to provide the loans demanded by the Treasury is 
diminished. It may be said that the same is true, though less 
obviously, of every penny obtained by indirect taxation. It is. 
Theoretically it should make no difference to the saving capacity 
of the nation whether revenue is obtained from direct or indirect 
taxation. In practice it makes considerable difference, and for 
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two reasons: on the one hand, because it is to the direct tax- 
paying class that a Chancellor of the Exchequer must necessarily 
look for the bulk of his loans; and, on the other, because human 
nature being what it is a man is apt to regard indirect taxation 
as an addition to expenditure and direct taxes as a subtrattion 
from potential savings. That this attitude of mind is logical I do 
not assert; but though the logic may be faulty, the psychology 
is, I believe, correct. 
What has been said of the relation between loans and direct 
taxes upon income applies with even greater force to the rela- 
tion between loans and taxes upon capital. Here also Mr. Bonar 
Law has shown a commendable power of resistance to pressure : a 
skilful avoidance of fiscal quagmires. It is of course true that 
the taxation of capital is already in principle accepted, and it has 
been argued with some plausibility that it matters nothing 
whether you tax the capital of the living or the dead. If man 
were a logical animal it would, I agree, not matter much. Death 
Duties are a direct tax upon capital, and as such they can, in my 
judgment, be defended from the fiscal point of view only on the 
tyrant’s plea of necessity. With their justification on moral or 
social grounds I am not for the moment concerned. It may be 
desirable, in the interests of society, to prevent the accumulation 
of excessive fortunes, and, in the interests of individuals, to 
relieve them from the curse of a competence, but it is not with 
such considerations that a Chancellor of the Exchequer can, more 
particularly at a moment of financial stress, be permitted to 
concern himself. His duty is to collect the largest possible 
revenue for the State with the least possible inconvenience to 
individuals. Above all, he must do nothing, or as little as he can 
avoid doing, to discourage production and accumulation. Heavy 
Death Duties must needs prevent accumulation, but they need 
not necessarily discourage production; they may even tend, in 
each succeeding generation, to stimulate it. 

Would the effect of a tax levied upon the capital of the living 
be in any way different? Between the two imposts there is one 
highly important distinction. A tax upon capital would fall 
simultaneously upon all owners of capital liable to the impost. 
This would compel the simultaneous realisation of property or of 
securities, with the result that the value of the properties or 
securities would inevitably suffer depreciation, possibly to the 
point of extinction. This result might perhaps be avoided, or 
at any rate postponed, if the State were prepared to accept pay- 
ment in kind instead of in cash. But blocks of house property 
or railway debentures could not be converted into munitions or 
food, unless some one were prepared to give commodities in 
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exchange for the property or the securities. And in the face of 
a tax upon capital, who would? If all owners of property were 
to die simultaneously, precisely the same argument would hold 
against Death Duties. But as a fact they do not. Consequently 
the realisation of securities is so gradual as not greatly to affect 
their market value, though, even as things are, the winding-up 
of a large estate has frequently affected for the time being the 
market value of particular securities. 

It may be objected that I am tilting at a windmill; that 
the taxation of capital is not within the range of practical politics. 
If politics were invariably inspired by the dry light of economic 
reason it never would come within the range. But it is useless 
to ignore the fact that in politics passion is at least as potent as 
reason. Such a phrase as the ‘conscription of wealth’ appeals 
with almost irresistible force to the man who is already sore about 
military or industrial conscription and who may be too weary 
in mind and body to think out the implications of the phrase. 
It should in fairness be remembered that the physical strain of 
the last three years must tell upon the nerves of the people, and 
that tired men are apt to be cross, whether the tiredness is of 
body or brain. A moment’s reflection ought to suffice to show 
that all taxation is a form of ‘conscription ’ ; its sole justification 
rests upon the right of the State to take from the individual what 
it requires for the service of the community. In a sense it is 
only a question of degree whether the State demands little, much 
or all. The degree must be dictated not by the convenience of 
the citizen but by considerations of State expediency. The State 
by demanding more may actually get less. Mr. McKenna, as 
we have noted above, has expressed a doubt whether 80 per cent. 
of excess profits will be found to yield as much as 60 per cent. 
It is such considerations which a prudent Finance Minister must 
ever have in mind. The object of taxation is revenue and not 
revenge. The iteration of such truisms would be inexcusable, 
were they not likely, when nerves are tense and passions high, 
to be ignored.) : 

Tt is time, however, to get back to the details of the Budget 
for 1917-18. In that Budget Mr. Bonar Law, as I have said, 
has walked warily. At the risk of being criticised as dull and 
unimaginative he has propounded a scheme which is not only 
completely bare of any novelty in regard to the raising of revenue, 
but is devoid of any suggestion or idea as to the way in which 
the community should prepare itself for shouldering the heavy 
burdens of the immediate future. 

Apart from the addition to the Excess Profits Duty we have 
only two changes in the rate of taxation: tobacco is to pay an 
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additional 1s. 10d. per pound, and there is to be a stiff increase in 
the tax on amusements, ranging from an additional penny on 
4d. tickets of admission, to an additional shilling (raising the tax 
from 2s. to 3s.) on tickets between 10s. 6d. and 15s. Compli- 
mentary tickets are no longer to be exempt. From the former 
an extra 6,000,0001. of revenue is expected, and from the latter 
an extra 1,000,000]. Still the whole revenue to be obtained 
from Customs and Excise will amount to no more than 
105,700,000/., or just about one sixth of the total revenue for 
the year. 

The proposed addition to the Amusements Tax furnished Mr. 
Bonar Law with the only opportunity for an obiter dictum in the 
whole course of his statement. He alluded sympathetically to 
the natural repugnance which most people feel to the continuance 
of amusements in times like the present, and more particularly 
to personal participation in them. But, with a happy quotation 
from Burke ‘The man who always toils can never have a sound 
judgment. He never gives himself time to cool,’ he expressed 
his own strong conviction that the aversion to amusements 
though intelligible is mistaken. ‘ No nation,’ he said in a notable 
passage, ‘ will show its best strength, however much it may néed 
our sympathies, if it is always brooding. . . The War Office 
have recognised that it is necessary to provide recreation for our 
soldiers both at home and at the Front, and at a time when the 
nation is striving as it is, the same rule applies at home as well 
as to the Army, and in my judgment it is not the duty of this 
House to try to prevent people having amusements of this kind.’ 
Mr. Bonar Law seems to me to be in this matter entirely right 
and I ventured to express a similar opinion in this Review some 
time ago,° in connexion with the Thrift campaign. The tired 
workers are eminently entitled to all the amusement for which 
they can spare time, and the provision of such amusement may 
therefore legitimately be regarded as ‘ work of national import- ~ 
ance.’ Still, it is difficult to suppress the suspicion that if the 
purveyors of popular entertainment were to minister exclusively 
to the wants of tired workers many of them would soon have to 
seek a new job. Be that as it may, idler and worker alike (save 
only the fighting man furnished with a complimentary ticket) 
will in future, while satisfying his desire for entertainment, have 
the added satisfaction of making an extra contribution to an 
insatiable Treasury. 

When, however, the last penny of tax revenue has been 
gathered in, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will still find himself 
faced by a colossal deficit. He will be compelled, as we have 

* Nineteenth Century and After, February 1916. 
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seen, to borrow in the course of the year a sum not far short of 
9,000,000,0001. The question therefore arises whether the balance 
between taxation and loans has been fairly adjusted? The finan- 
cial purists maintain that the taxpayer, heavy as is his burden, 
is being let off too lightly. -In this matter Mr. Bonar Law has 
adopted the standard set up by his predecessor. He is content . 
to rely largely upon loans to finance the War so long as he can 
see his way to pay for interest, sinking fund, and pensions plus the 
ordinary expenses of the State, out of the revenue to be obtained 
on the existing basis of taxation, after allowing for the cessation 
in peace time of such revenue as depends upon a continuance of 
war. On this basis, there was at the end of the last financial 
year a balance in our favour of over 59,000,000/. On the same 
basis, we should have a balance, at the end of the current year, 
of about 2,000,0001. Mr. Bonar Law claimed that this estimate 
was arrived at by very cautious calculation, and Mr. McKenna 
went further and insisted that the estimate was unduly pessimistic. 
Anyhow, the margin is a narrow one, and on the face of it lends 
colour to the views of those who ask for more taxation. To the 
latter one or two things may be said. First, we are already 
raising from taxation a proportion infinitely larger than any other 
belligerent has ventured to attempt, and a sum far in excess of 
anything which when war began we should ever have dreamt 
of as possible. Secondly, the proportion compares not unfavour- 
ably, when the scale of the present contest is considered, with that 
maintained by ourselves in previous years. The nineteenth 
century was an age of high financial probity. The middle classes 
liked to pay their way. Thus in the Crimean War 52% per cent. 
of the total cost was paid out of revenue, but the total cost, it 
should be remembered, was only about 67,500,0001. The Boer 
War cost 211,000,000/., out of which 32 per cent. was met from 
revenue. In the Napoleonic Wars, revenue provided 47 per cent. 
of the total cost of 831,000,000/. : but it must not be forgotten 
that the latter wars coincided with the period of the Industrial 
Revolution when the wealth of the country was expanding with 
unparalleled rapidity. The eighteenth century was less opulent 
and decidedly less virtuous. The War of the Spanish Succession 
added 38,000,000/. to the Debt: the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession added 29,000 ,000I., 14,000 ,000/. being paid out of revenue ; 
the Seven Years War added 60,000,0001. to debt, 22,500,000. 
being paid out of revenue, while in the War of American Se- 
cession George the Third and Lord North ventured to raise from 


‘revenue only 3,000,0001. out of a total of 97,500,0001. We are at 


present meeting about 26 per cent. of the cost of the War out 
of revenue. But even this means taxation at the rate of over 
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121. per head of the population. In 1815, people paid 70s. per 
head ; after the Crimean War it was only 48s. and after the Boer 
War only 55s. 6d. It will, of course, be argued that we can 
bear the burden more easily than did our forefathers in the days 
of Napoleon ; for if the annual taxation per head has increased 
between three and four times, the aggregate of individual incomes 
has increased about seven times. Or to put the same fact in a 
slightly different way. In 1815 the estimated national income 
exceeded taxation by about 288,000,0001.: to-day it exceeds it 
by about 1,900,000,000/. The comparison is roughly accurate, but 
the inferences drawn therefrom are, I think, somewhat illusory. 
They make no allowance for the enormously increased scale of 
personal cxpenditure—the higher standard of living to which, 
rightly or wrongly, all classes have become habituated. We may 
be compelled, under the stress of necessity, to reduce that stan- 
dard; but the increase has been gradual, and if the reduction 
were sudden dangerous consequences might ensue. And there 
is another factor to be considered. If the standard of living has 
risen, 80 also have prices. Already there has arisen a clamorous 
demand that the Government ‘should control prices.’ Only 
within narrow limits can a Government do this. But to leave 
prices (as in the main they must be left) to the operation of 
economic laws, and at the same time violently to reduce by 
taxation the margin of income over expenditure, is to embark 
upon a peculiarly hazardous experiment. 

It would seem, then, that on the whole Mr. Bonar Law, in 
the Fifth War Budget, has shown characteristic skill in steering 
a middle course. His financial methods, although almost osten- 
tatiously unheroic, are inspired by shrewdness and sanity. One 
misgiving remains, however, undispelled. Is it humanly possible 
for any one man to take a full share in the deliberations of the 
War Cabinet, to lead the House of Commons, and effectively 
to control national expenditure, when expenditure fs on the 
colossal scale’ which prevails to-day? As to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
part in the conduct of the War we can only guess; as a leader 
of the House of Commons he has had by common consent 
no superior since the days of Mr. W. H. Smith; is he equally 
efficient as the guardian of the public purse? ‘To this ques- 
tion no answer is possible ; but it is permissible to express the 
hope that the Department over which he presides will not be 
neglectful of its primary function in the national economy. ‘ It 
is,’ as Mr. Gladstone once wrote to Mr. Cobden, ‘ more difficult 
to save a shilling than to spend a million.’ Vast expenditure 
tends to blunt the edge of detailed economics. Yet there never 
was a time when the call for a rigid and meticulous control over 
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the details of expenditure was, in the national interests, more 
imperative. The House of Commons is attempting, thus far with 
only moderate success, to regain something of the control of 
which it has been deprived ; but, at the best, its control can only 
be general in character. The Treasury, and the Treasury alone, 
can really exercise effective supervision over the ‘spending 
departments.’ Is the existing machinery adequate for the 
purpose? ‘ If not, the machinery must, unless we are to drift 
towards financial disaster, be immediately improved. It would 
seem to be almost brutal to seek to impose additional responsibili- 
ties upon an already overburdened public servant. Yet, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not perform this most neces- 
sary function, who can? Our weekly expenditure is now vastly 
in excess of our average annual expenditure during the Napoleonic 
Wars ; it exceeds our total expenditure during the eight years of 
the Austrian Succession War. The burden is being carried by 
the nation, or by that section of the nation which really finds 
the money, if not with cheerfulness at least without repining. 
Mr. McKenna paid a high but not undeserved compliment to the 
fine spirit of the British taxpayer. The alacrity with which the 
demands of the tax-gatherer have been met is indeed remarkable. 
But the high mettle of the steed imposes an additional obligation 
upon the consideration of the rider. The more willing the horse 
the more sparing of whip or spur should the horseman be. A 
careless rider may ruin the temper of the best animal. 

It is not for an instant suggested that the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is careless ; cruel he could not be. But it is idle 
to ignore the fact that alike in the House of Commons and in 
the country there is a growing uneasiness as to the sufficiency of 
the machinery of control : the control of the Treasury over the 
Spending Departments; the control of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer over the Treasury ; and the contro] of the House of 
Commons over the Executive. At this moment there is upon the 
Order Paper of the House of Commons @ motion to which nearly 
250 members of the House have assented, that ‘in view of the 
continued growth of Expenditure, Taxation, and Debt’ a Com- 
mittee should be appointed consisting of members of the House 
of Commons ‘with power to review all National Expenditure, 
examine Ministers and officials, and report to the House.’ The 
debate on the last Vote of Credit furnished further evidence of the 
anxiety of the House in regard to the question of economy. 
Speaker after speaker insisted upon the inadequacy of the existing 
machinery of control. Mr. Bonar Law admitted with charac- 
teristic candour that he was not satisfied that there was not a 
great deal of waste of money ; but he pleaded that in war time, in 
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consequence of the necessity for prompt decisions, some waste 
was inevitable. As to the possibility of more rigid control on the 
part of the House of Commons, he expressed himself as sceptical, 
though he promised to consider with an open mind any concrete 
proposal that might be made to him. He insisted, however, that 
since the early days of the War a great deal had been done to 
improve the machinery of financial control, and he made it clear 
that his own preference lay in the direction of reliance upon men 
rather than methods. ‘The only way,’ he said, ‘by which to 
obtain the best results was to have a capable business man at the 
head of the buying department and holding a position in the War 
Office which would’ make it certain that his views and methods 
of buying would be carried out.’ 

It is admittedly difficult to secure economy, by any methods, 
in the midst of a great war; yet at no time is it more essential. 
There are certain sections of the community to whom the War 
has brought unprecedented affluence. They can hardly be 
expected to be clamorously insistent upon the curtailment of 
expenditure : to expect it would argue on their part the ‘ sea- 
green incorruptibility’’ of a Robespierre. But even their pros- 
perity is partly artificial, and it must needs be evanescent. They 
may sow the wind with a light heart to-day, but they will have to 
co-operate with their less fortunate neighbours in reaping the 
whirlwind to-morrow. 

Let them and others bear in mind the lessons taught by the 
experience of the ‘ aftermath of war’ in the days which followed 
the peace of 1815. The Napoleonic wars had brought to many 
classes in the nation—to landlords and farmers, to manufacturers 
and merchants—a prosperity which, like that of to-day, was 
partly artificial, wholly unprecedented and conspicuously tran- 
sitory. After Waterloo there was a rude and rapid awakening ; 
the bubble of prosperity was suddenly pricked. The demand for 
English manufactures and English bottoms immediately slack- 
ened ; agricultural prices came down with a run; farmers could 
no longer pay their inflated rents; landlords could not discharge 
their obligations to mortgagees; Banks closed their doors; the 
whole edifice of credit collapsed ; and agriculturists and traders, 
manufacturers and artisans were involved in a common ruin. 

There were factors in the situation which find no parallel in 
the situation to-day. There has been no artificial inflation of 
agricultural rents during the present War, and we have escaped 
the perils of an inconvertible paper currency, and of the con- 
sequent wild oscillation of prices. Still there are sufficient points 
of resemblance in the two great war periods to give pause to all 
serious-minded men, and to compel all who desire to avoid disaster 
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to subject our financial methods to the closest scrutiny. We 
cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs. Lavish expen- 
diture is the inevitable corollary of war. But the after-war 
recovery will be sound and speedy in proportion as expenditure 
is kept within the narrowest practicable limits. The country is 
in no mind to tolerate the starving of the Services; but it wil! 
hold to strict account those who are responsible for the ey 
of the money which the country finds. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY - 1914 


VI 


C’est un matin comme tous les matins. Dans toutes les chambres des 
maisons chaque groupe humain, couple ou famille, accomplit les rites 
accoutumés. Partout le feu s’allume, l’eau coule, les rideaux s’écartent, 
la lumiére pénétre, le berceau frémit et jase, la femme rit & son miroir, 
Partout dans la sécurité pacifique de la cité se renoue la chaine des pensées 
et des actes, et le rhythme de la vie, rattachant hier & demain, est si 
régulier qu’il semble imbrisable. 

Makcette Trnayre, La Veillée des Armes. 


ENGLAND. Friday, July 31, 1914. The last day of the 
Goodwood Meeting: London emptied: the houses of the 


fashionable world closed and shuttered. Shops in demi-toilette ; 
cats and cabs on the prowl; the former finding all their house- 
hold arrangements upset by the departure of theit households; 
the latter hoping that departure of such households would send 
a job their way, since those not fashionable, or foolish, enough 
to go to Goodwood may yet be bent on Bank-holiday making. 
On such a day throughout three reigns half the West End has 
seemed asleep, the other half agape for the coming holiday, 
and even on this Friday in July ‘14, in one of London’s streets 
alone is there unwonted movement: incessant coming and 
going, swift and silent: no bustle of traffic, since this short, 
wide road is no thoroughfare; every now and then a car, or 
taxi, dashes up to one of the great stone buildings, whose 
shadows keep the roadway cool and dim, but the traffic is mostly 
of foot passengers ; men with anxious, preoccupied faces, quickly 
crossing from one building to another; messengers hastening 
along with packets of papers, or despatch boxes; telegraph boys, 
messenger boys ; Downing Street alive, vital from end to end. 
Behind the small doorway opening, on to the Horse Guards 
Parade two or three cars were standing and had stood for some 
time. To the right of the steps that led up to its narrow entrance 
the great bare Parade-ground stretched out shadowless; a field 
of sunshine ; but the steps lay in the shadow of the building, and, 
within the doorway, the stone-flagged passage was cool and dim 
as always, albeit the habitual stillness ruling there was rudely 
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broken by the noise of hurrying feet and of the ever-recurrent 
click of the gates that shut in the small lift leading to the 
Secretary of State’s room ; a discordant jar vibrating through the 
passages as they admitted, or released, those who had business 
there. 

Within this room and others near it, grave-faced men were 
talking in slow words, carefully guarded against misconception, 
misrepresentation. Upon the face of each man who entered 
those rooms was set one seal, and when he left them and passed 
once more out into the world of sunshine the imprint of it lay 
there still, the imprint of one word : anxiety. - 

Yet, as it ever is, the burden lay more heavily on those who 
stayed than on those who went-and came. The latter acted 
under orders to a given end, facing certain contingencies ; kaow- 
ing what must and would be done should they arise; assured 
also that their countries, instructed through the centuries, never 
allowed to forget the lessons of the past, ever educated to face, 
not fear, the future, knew this alsp and would back with blood 
and bone whatsoever their brains might find needful. With 
those who remained it was not thus. England had not been 
trained to regard war as her means of existence, the essence of 
her being ; upon her had been laid no necessity of justifying by 
war apparently unwarrantable outlay upon armaments; she has 
no great wrongs to avenge; nor did she covet her neighbours’ 
goods. ‘To her alone, therefore, neither. trammelled by self- 
forged fetters, warped by desire, nor blinded by passion, was any 
clear outlook towards the future possible. It was as though other 
countries had been harnessed with blinkers; forced to face a 
straight issue; while Britain had an open outlook on all sides. 
It seemed that during these latter July days, gradually unrolled 
before her, lay an anatomical map nakedly revealing the animosi- 
ties and the ambitions of a Continent. These animosities and 
ambitions were not hers; yet at every point they stretched their 
tentacles towards her. Once let them grapple with each other, 
and the force and impetus of that death grip must surely reach 
to us also. And who could say how far beyond us yet? What 
possibility was there of gauging the power of hitherto sleeping, 
and therefore unknown, forces which such a world-wide conflict 
must arouse, let loose? That which appeared unthinkable had 
to be thought of, and the situation which must certainly arise 
should four of the Great Powers of Europe become involved in 
war, be faced, foreseen. Such a war must involve an expenditure 
so vast and an interference with trade so radical and far-reaching 
that inevitably a complete, or all but complete, collapse of 
European credit and industry must accompany, or follow it, and 
now that all great States are huge industrial centres, who could 
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say, irrespective of what countries might be victors in the War, 
what things might be completely and irrevocably swept away? 
Those who had studied the upheaval of °48 and its results 
believed that, under present conditions, such a war now must 
produce a state infinitely worse than that which then prevailed. 

Was it yet possible that a way of peace might, even at this 
eleventh hour, be found? This was the question to which the 
men remaining in the cool spacious rooms of the great stone 
building, whose shadows fell across the sunlit space outside, 
ceaselessly sought an answer. Within these walls, year after 
year, consistently, ceaselessly, one aim had been ever kept in 
view : that of the preservation of honourable peace ; the peace of 
the world. And the world knew this; it had been proved and 
universally admitted in the Balkan crisis. 

Would the trust and confidence then won yet bear fruit, 
gaining the one essential factor, time; time in which differences 
might be discussed, solutions sought? In Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Rome, our Embassies were working 
night and day to this end, as those here in London were working 
now. Incessantly, to and fro, between the capitals, telegrams 
flashed ; the rejection of one suggestion inotantity followed by the 
inception of another. 

The renewed conversations between Austria and Russia seemed 
to give some glimmer of hope, and to Germany the guarantee 
offered in Sir Edward Grey’s telegram of the previous day, 
Thursday, July 30,* had already furnished full security.that any 
action she might take in the cause of peace should in no way 
weaken her position, or expose her to attack.” 

Were Germany sincere in her expressed desire to ‘ press the 
button in the cause of peace’ it could be secured. 

The sincerity of Germany was the question upon which the 
peace of Europe hung. 

Vil 


The people must urge the Government on and inflame among Germany’s 
leaders that confidence and resolution which lead to great deeds. 
GENERAL von BegnHakn1, Britain as Germany’s Vassal, p. 223. 


Lady Hallam was a charming personality. She was one of 
those women of strong brain and delicate physique who recall 


* Orange Book, No. 69, M. Sazonov to Count Benckendorff: ‘J’ai prié 
l’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre de transmettre & Grey l’expression de ma plus 
sincére reconnaissance pour le ton amical et ferme dont il a usé pendant les 
pourparlers avec ]’Allemagne et ]’Autriche, grace & quoi Vespoir de trouver une 
solution pacifique n’est pas encore perdu.’ 

2 ‘Tf the peace of Europe can be preserved and the present crisis safely 
passed, my own endeavour will be to promote some arrangement to which 
Germany could be a party, by which she could be assured that no aggressive 
policy would be pursued against her or her allies, by France, Russia, and 
ourselves jointly or separately..—Orange Book, No. 69. 
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to one that few of our greatest men have been robust in constitu- 
tion, and suggest a query as to whether only these delicate frames 
are finely strung enough to conceive them. General Hallam was 
her only child, and his life was the chord to which his mother 
had set her own. The expression in her eyes as she looked at 
him across the dinner-table told this. 

It was Saturday, August 1, and the latest edition of the 
evening paper had just been brought in. Lady Hallam watched 
her son anxiously as he opened it. 

‘Nothing more than,I told you when I came in,’ he said. 
‘The report published by the Berlin Tageszeitung yesterday that 
diplomatic relations between Austria and Russia had been broken 
off is an invention. Somehow or other Germany has got to put 
Russia in the wrong.’ 

‘You think she is absolutely determined to force a war?’ 

‘The War Party are. Up to now the Emperor has held them 
back. He meant to wait, I think, until Franz Joseph was dead. 
The late Archduke was his greatest personal friend, and I believe 
they had everything planned out. The Archduke knew that-in 
a successful war with the German Emperor as his ally lay his 
only chance of securing his children’s succession.’ 

‘I suppose that is so,’ Lady Hallam said thoughtfully. ‘It 
is clear that the present heir, practically unknown and untried, is 
not an ally to wait for, and Franz Joseph can lead his people 
still.’ 

* Yes ; and Germany can lead him,’ General Hallam answered 
grimly. As he spoke the door opened and a telegram was brought 
in and handed to him. Lady Hallam grew suddenly white; she 
had seen other telegrams come to her son in some tense moment 
such as this and they had always meant danger. She would not 
have held him back; yet how it ever hurt to see him go! He 
looked up. 

‘It’s from Berlin. I asked Walter Bradley to wire to me 
when he could see clear, and it’s clear enough now. The Kaiser 
has addressed his people! ‘‘ Vast*enthusiastic crowd Palace,’’ he 
says. ‘‘ The Kaiser summoned them to sacrifice ‘ Gut und Blut ’ to 
strengthen the sword forced into his hand.’’ He can’t let go the 
sword now. He is like Lloyd George: directly. he faces his 
audience he feels what they want him to say, and says it, whatever 
he may have intended—and still think.’ 

‘And his unfortunate people think they want war!’ Lady 
Hallam said sadly. 

* You see they have been trained to look on war as deliverance 
from enemies and evil. They were a down-trodden, despised, 
miserable race when Frederick the Great came to the throne. 
He made war and delivered them, and made them into a great 
Von. LXXXI—No. 484 4T 
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nation : the war of "70 made them into a great empire. They 
make war well, and most of us like doing what we do better 
than other people.’ 

* But this time?’ 

‘This time, please God, they will learn a new lesson ; but it 
seems to me we shall have to learn a lot ourselves first. This 
country has not Germany’s experience and memories. England 
has never really felt war since the time of the Stuarts. The sea 
has lain between her and her foes.’ 

* And you think they will reach her now?’ 

‘They will reach her, though perhaps not here ; but if England 
is to keep them out she must go to them. This war won’t be an 
affair of picked regiments ; it will be a war of nations.’ 

‘Yes,’ Lady Hallam said thoughtfully, ‘in all past wars it 
was only in our own class that everyone had husband, son, 
brother—someone near and dear—serving. In the lower classes 
not one in a hundred even knew anyone who was fighting. To 
them war meant something interesting to read about in the 
papers, and someone to cheer when the troops came home.’ 

‘It will mean more now,’ her son answered quietly. 

‘You think we are certain to come in?’ she queried. 

‘I don’t see how we can help it. It seems that on Wednesday 
Germany made a big bid for our neutrality, undertaking to take 
no territory from France should she be beaten if we would stand 
out—but making it clear that her Colonies would be seized.’ 

Lady Hallam’s eyes flashed angrily. ‘How dared they try 
to bribe us—what did we reply?’ 

‘Well, as it was summarised to me the reply was—drastic. 
That it would be as damnably against our honour as it would be 
infernally bad policy: but it was put into beautiful diplomatic 
language, of course.’ 

Lady Hallam sighed. ‘ What a pity,’ she said regretfully. 

General Hallam laughed. ‘Don’t be unhappy,’ he said 
encouragingly, ‘it was quite nice, even in diplomatic language. 
They pointed out that from “a material point of view it was 
undesirable, and from a moral dishonourable, and that to make 
such a bargain with Germany at the expense of France would 
be a disgrace from which the good name of this country would 
never recover.’ 

Lady Hallam’s beautiful eyes brightened and a flush rose in 
her cheeks. ‘That is good,’ she said. ‘ Worthy of England! ’ 

‘Yes; and Germany recognised it: she seems to have made 
a sort of apology; had not been fully informed of our point of 
view, etc.’ 

“Yet she does not propose to reconsider her own? ’ 

Osbert Hallam shook his head. ‘It is too late. The 
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Emperor’s speech has settled it. He must lead, and the moment 
has come when he can only lead by following the path his people 

have chosen. I met one or two men when I was in Germany who 

were really intimate with’ him; knew him thoroughly and liked 

him well. People who know him do like him. There again he 

resembles Lloyd George ; indeed from all I heard and saw of him 

I should say that he was more like him than anyone else. When 

he chooses to charm he charms, and he is full of interest in every- 
thing, and knows something, something sound too, about most 
things.’ 

‘I have always heard that he was clever,’ Lady Hallam 
answered, but her son shook his head. ‘I don’t know thaé I 
should quite say that; but his intelligence is unquestionable; he 
catches the hang of a thing at once, only—he must never be 
wrong—which means of course that he is seldom altogether right— 
he must also be the people’s idol.’ 

‘That also is a little like Lloyd George,’ Lady Hallam sug- 
gested ; ‘ but if he is so intelligent why can’t he see——’ 

‘My dear mother, he sees that it is war—or the loss of his 
throne. The thing has been well engineered ; Germany is ready, 
the people are shouting for war, and if he doesn’t lead them he 
will cease to be a leader, and to him leadership is life itself. He 
hears God’s command in the shouts of his people.’ 

‘Yet I thought,’ Lady Hallam said gently, ‘that the true 
command came in ‘‘a still small voice.”’’ 

‘I did not say it was a true command,’ her son answered, 
‘only that the Kaiser so accepted it, but——’ A ring at the 
front door interrupted him. ‘ Who on earth can that be?’ he 
queried, and getting up walked over to the window to look out. 
‘Hullo! it’s Armstrong. What does he want at this hour? You 
don’t mind his coming in here, do you, mother? ’ 

‘Of course not,’ Lady Hallam answered cordially, and her son 
hurried out to meet his guest in the hall. 

‘ Do forgive me for coming in like this, Lady Hallam,’ Colonel 
Armstrong said, as he followed Osbert back into the dining-room. 
‘It’s too bad, but the fact is I only heard half an hour ago that 
Hallam had just got back from Germany, and, as I think he may 
perhaps be able to give me some information I badly want, I 
came straight off here.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ Lady Hallam said kindly. ‘ Sit down and have 
a glass of port wine and a cigar. I am going up to the drawing- 
room, but if you have time come up and see me before you go.’ 

‘Thanks awfully,’ Colonel Armstrong answered, and held 


open the door for her to pass out. 
‘Take my mother’s chair,’ Hallam said, ‘and help yourself 


to port.’ 
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‘Thanks,’ George Armstrong answered, and filling his glass 
sipped it thoughtfully ; then he looked up. 

“It’s too bad to bother you like this,’ he said apologetically, 
‘but the fact is I’m confoundedly worried, and I think you may 
be able to help me. Do you mind if I. dash straight into it?’ 

‘Go ahead!’ Colonel Armstrong, however, paused a 
moment ; then—‘* You met Baroness von Steinberg at the von 
Rothensteins, didn’t you?’ he said tentatively. 

General Hallam nodded. 

‘Well, I’m engaged to her.’ 

‘The devil you are!’ 

“Yes; it only came off just as I was leaving, and it wasn’t 
regularly given out, though of course Frau von Rothenstein 
knew ; but Mrs. Crosland was dead set on writing the news to all 
her friends and relations in America before the von Steinberg 
relatives, whom she hates like poison, could get wind of it. We 
were to be married over there in October.’ 

‘H’m, it looks as if you might have to wait a bit beyond 
October now.’ 

*That’s the damned part of it! Do you think if I could get 
her to start now, she’d be able to get over all right?’ 

‘If she were English, possibly : but she’s German and has, I 
suppose, a German dowry, as they call it, on her first husband’s 
property. I’m afraid there’s not much chance that they would 
let her come over here. Indeed, moving troops as they are doing, 
even if they made no official difficulty, she would find it hard to 
get through. Germany must have a pretty good idea by now 
that we shall have to be reckoned with.’ 

George Armstrong pushed back his chair impatiently and began 
pacing up and down the room. ‘ But so long as war isn’t declared 
they have no right to stop her.’ 

‘She must, however, find a train to travel in, and all the 
railways have been taken over by the Government.’ 

Colonei Armstrong groaned. 

“But, good God, is there nothing to be done?’ 

The misery of his tone broke down the somewhat unsympa- 
thetic reserve of Osbert Hallam’s manner. 

“Candidly, I don’t see much chance of it,’ he said kindly. 
‘But why don’t you go down to the F.O. and see Leigh? He’s 
working all night, I know, so you are safe to find him, and he’s a 
good chap. If he can squeeze five minutes for you, he will, and 
if anyone can find a way out it’s Leigh.’ 

“I believe you’re right there ; but I thought perhaps, as you’d 
just come over from Germany and had seen Rosamund, you might 
be able to give me an idea or two—or—tell me something about 
her.’ 
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General Hallam’s moustache hid a smile. 
‘She was looking particularly pretty and charming,’ he 
answered cordially. 

George Armstrong’s countenance lightened. ‘I thought you 
-would admire her. Did she seem—worried at all?’ 

‘ Not a great deal,’ General EHallam said reflectively. ‘ Prince 
Kolinsky, the Captain of the Austrian Polo Team, had convinced 
her that his country would have a walk over.’ 

‘Kolinsky? He must know better than that.’ 

‘I think he did. His words to Baroness von Steinberg might 
be read in two ways, but she read them—as he desired. You must 
remember, too, that every German paper has, from the outset, 
insisted that it is Austria’s affair alone, and that she must be given 
a free hand to do what she pleases.’* 

‘Do they really think any of us will stand that?’ 

‘ They wish the people to believe that they do and that it is our 
duty to do it. It is difficult to obtain the unanimous consent of 
a nation to any war of aggression, but once let them see it as a war 
of defence and the thing’s done.’ 

“They can scarcely make out that war now would be.a 
defensive war! ’ 

General Hallam smiled. 
said drily. 

Colonel Armstrong rose. ‘ Well, if the Germans do that ’— 
he stopped and ended suddenly—‘ I’m blowed.’ 

‘It’s quite possible you may be,’ Osbert answered, as he 
shook the hand held out to him and accompanied his guest to the 
hall door. 






















‘Germany is full of resources,’ he 
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In studying the political history of States one finds that the greatest 
successes have been obtained whenever an active policy, following a distinct 
aim, has in all enterprises only calculated with the factor of force, dis- 
regarding every law except that of its own advantage. 

GENERAL voN BERNHARDI, Britain as Germany’s Vassal. 

It was late before Geoffrey Leigh got back to his private room 
that night, and the work awaiting him there made any idea of 
getting out for a belated dinner, or supper, hopeless ; he therefore 
rang for his servant and ordered some sandwiches and whisky 
and soda and set to work, rejoicing in the stillness of his room, 
through whose windows the sound of infrequent traffic, far below 
in St. James’s Park, came only as a smothered murmur. He 
expected to work through most of the night, as he had done the 
previous day, but to him it was infinitely easier to do this alone, 
undisturbed by the presence and by the comings and goings of 
others. The soft air of the summer night filled the room, and the 

* Kélnische Zeitung, July 26-28, 1914. 
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cold, clear shining of the stars was very restful after the glaring 
sunshine of the day. Scarcely, however, had this comforting 
sense of stillness and of isolation sunk into his soul, when his 
servant entered and, placing a plate and sandwiches beside him, 
said deprecatingly ‘Mr. Charlton wishes to see you, sir. I was 
to say that he had arrived from Germany on Wednesday.’ 

‘Oh, well, bring him up,’ Geoffrey said briefly, and dived into 
_his work again. He might at least finish this sheet before 
Charlton interrupted him. He wrote rapidly, and had got to the 
final phrase, when his guest was shown in. 

‘Hullo, Baby; didn’t know that you were back. How are 
you? Sit down and have some food. I haven’t had time to dine.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ young Charlton answered, as he began munch- 
ing a sandwich with his never-failing appetite. ‘It’s all right, I 
suppose ?’ 

* What's all right?’ 

* War.’ 

‘You should know best about that,’ Geoffrey retorted, as he 
opened a bottle of soda-water, ‘as you’re fresh from Germany.’ 

‘Oh, it looks right enough there,’ Baby answered cheerily. 
‘That’s why I came over, but I’ve put in two days at Goodwood 
all right. Herr von Rothenstein told us on Tuesday he had just 
been warned privately that all his horses and polo ponies might be 
commandeered at any moment. He said it was only preparatory 
to Kriegsgefahrzustand, if you know what that is.’ 

Geoffrey nodded. ‘The German language is very rich,’ he 
said, ‘it defines clearly degrees and differences inknown in other 
countries.’ 

- ‘Well, anyhow they’re moving. We found bridges and 
railways guarded when we left—preparing for the autumn 
manoeuvres, they said, and several regiments had arrived in 
field kit.’* 

Geoffrey made no comment. 
together?’ he said inquiringly. 

“No, only Guiseborough and myself. Burton and Dick 
Denham stopped on. You see nobody at Griinberg thought any- 
thing of it except Herr von Rothenstein, and he never says what 
he thinks, you know. They mostly say it will be just a big 
demonstration, and then Russia will climb down, like she did in 
1909—anyhow they’re certain of one thing—whatever happens 
England won’t fight. The papers are strong on that—say it’s no 
affair of ours, and if England behaves with the ‘‘ honour ’’ she has 


shown in late years she will keep out of it and keep others 
out too.’ 
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‘What about Harvey?’ Geoffrey asked, as he pushed the 
whisky decanter across the table to his guest. 

‘Oh, he left the day after the Austrian officers were recalled. 
Hallam went that morning, and when Henry John missed hima 
he packed his portmanteau.’ 

‘Hallam’s a good man to follow.’ 

‘And so’s Henry John,’ young Charlton struck in warmly. 
‘I’d have followed them sooner but I didn’t see how to do it 
decently without getting a telegram, and of course I had to 
write home for that. Henry John went off into the town and said 
he found one at the Club, but it sounded jolly thin! You see 
Frau von Rothenstein doesn’t seem to have a notion that things 
are serious. He keeps it from her—one can see that; and it 
makes things a bit awkward.’ 

‘Poor woman!’ 

‘Yes, it will be pretty rough on her if we do fight. Stupid 
thing to marry out of one’s own country. One can’t always 
have the same friends, of course, but damn it all, one can have 
the same enemies.’ : 

Geoffrey laughed. ‘Was Frau von Steinberg there when 
you left?’ he asked. 

‘Oh yes. Her mother won’t move till they go to America. 
She’s an American, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know—I suppose she didn’t fret about the war 
either? ’ 

‘Well, she asked a lot of questions; but she wouldn’t hear 
that there was any possibility of a flare up—got quite cross if 
anyone suggested it. Can’t see the good of asking questions 
if you only want your own answer.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ Geoffrey agreed. ‘And look here, Baby, I’ve 
no time to ask or answer any to-night, so suppose you clear 
out.’ 

‘All right,’ the boy returned good-humouredly, hoisting 
himself out of the low chair in which he had lounged contentedly 
as he ate his sandwiches; ‘I’ll be off. Don’t think you've told 
me anything, though.’ 

‘Don’t think I have. Good-night.’ 

With a laugh Baby Charlton took up his hat and went out. 

Geoffrey gave a sigh of relief and hastily putting the plates 
and glasses back on a side table he plunged into his work. All 
day long telegrams between all the great capitals of Europe, 
and many smaller ones, had come and gone linking up a Con- 
tinent that seemed straining to tear itself asunder. The reply 
of the French Government to the inquiries Sir Edward Grey 
had addressed the previous day both to Paris and Berlin 
regarding the neutrality of Belgium had been received very 
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early in the morning, having been despatched overnight. 
France had expressed herself resolved to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium and had stated that the President had given this 
assurance to the King of the Belgians the previous day and 
also the French Minister at Brussels to the Belgian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs.° 

Germany had not replied. The Foreign Secretary, Herr von 
Jagow, had put forward the necessity of consulting the Kaiser 
and the Chancellor, thus gaining time and waiting for the reply 
of France, which they were obviously anxious to have imparted 
to them. Meanwhile the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at Brussels had assured the Belgian Ministers in Berlin, Paris 
and London, by telegram that morning, that there was every 
reason to believe ‘that the attitude of the German Government 
will be the same as that of the Government of the French 
Republic.’’ 

Yet during the twenty-four hours that had elapsed since the 
receipt of Sir Edward Grey’s telegram in Berlin’ no word had 
heen said in answer, and our Ambassador there was not again 
to see Herr von Jagow until Sunday afternoon, some sixteen 
hours later. What would these hours bring? 

Across the Horse Guards Parade the windows of the Admiralty 
were brilliantly lighted. To the men working there, as to those 
here, the barriers between night and day had been swept away. 
Night came whenever some brief lull made it possible to fling 
oneself down on a sofa for three or four hours’ sleep; day, with 
the call to work whenever it might come. Through the great 
wireless installation opposite orders flashed far and wide, safe- 
guarding our Empire, as from and to these rooms, by mail, by 
messenger, by wire, despatches went and came ceaselessly ; each 
one laden with something, were it but a feather’s weight, to 
throw into the scale still balancing between the two great issues 
—peace and war. 

During the day Monsieur Paul Cambon, the French Am- 


bassador in London, had received a despatch from the French. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur Viviani, informing him 
that the Austrian Ambassador, Count Szecsen, had declared to 
him that his Government had no desire to infringe the sovereign 
rights of Servia, nor to acquire any of her territory if the war 
could remain localised, and had further led him to understand 
that although the Austrian Government felt unable to reply to 
questions presented by the Great Powers as their own, they 
would no doubt do so if Servia herself, or any one Power acting 
* British Diplomatic Correspondence, No. 125. 


’ Belgian Grey Book, No. 9. 
* French Yellow Book, No. 123, p. 135. 
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in her name, were to make inquiries. From St. Petersburg, 
also, he had received news which seemed to indicate possibilities 
of a pacific solution: the Austrian Ambassador there having 
declared to Monsieur Sazonoff, the Russian Minister for Foreign 
‘Affairs, that his Government had consented to discuss the basis 
of the ultimatum to Servia: a suggestion with which Monsieur 
Sazonoff had declared himself satisfied, and .ad suggested that 
the Conversations should take place in London.®° 

These statements made it clear that Austria was at last 
evincing a disposition to discuss terms of settlement and that 
the Russian Government was fully prepared to negotiate upon 
the basis proposed by England. Unhappily Monsieur Viviani 
had felt constrained to point out in his despatch to the Embassies 
of France that the attitude of Germany appeared expressly 
designed to annul this inclination towards a pacific solution, 
since, at midnight of the day when the Conversations reported 
by Monsieur Viviani had taken place, the German Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg had called upon Monsieur Sazonoff, and had 
informed him by order of his Government that, unless Russia 
commenced demobilisation, not only as regarded Germany but 
as regarded Austria also, within twelve hours, Germany would 
be forced to mobilise. This in face of the fact that Russia’s 
acceptance of the Austrian proposals implied a stay of military 
preparations by all the Great Powers. Germany’s attitude had 
also been further emphasised in Paris by the action of the 
Ambassador who, when calling at the French Foreign Office on 
the 31st to inquire what position France intended to take up 
in the event of war between Germany and Russia, had sent a 
message of farewell to the President of the Republic, and had 
inquired what arrangements the Government would be good 
enough to make for himself personally. This suggestion of sus- 
pended diplomatic relations, when no personal quarrel between 
France and Germany existed, and its assumption at the very 
moment when England’s proposed basis of negotiations had been 
accepted by both Austria and Russia, established beyond doubt 
the utter insincerity of Germany’s pacific protestations. As Mon- 
sieur Viviani wrote, ‘Germany’s attitude proves that she desires 
war, and desires it against France.’*° 


It seemed to Geoffrey Leigh that he was very near the centre 


of things that night as he worked on, facing the lighted windows 


of the Admiralty, and heard the swiftly passing hours, that meant 
so much, chimed with relentless regularity by the methodical 


* French Yellow Book, Nos. 120-121. 
2 French Yellow Book, No. 120. 
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great clock outside. Time would not stay even one passing 
moment ; and to gain time was the one thing needful. 

During the afternoon Sir Edward Grey had telegraphed to. 
Sir Edward Goschen ‘I still believe that it might be possible to 
secure peace if only a little respite of time can be gained before 
any Great Power begins war. Things ought not to be hopeless 
so long as Austria and Russia are ready to converse. . . His 
Majesty’s Government are carefully abstaining from any act 
which might precipitate matters.’** 

Yes : with determined faith in the better, higher side of men 
and Governments, England’s Foreign Secretary worked, and 
tried to hope that the world’s peace might yet be preserved. To 
him it was clear that were this peace once broken by any of the 
Great Powers the consequences would be incalculable ; one result 
only was certain : every Great Power in Europe, whether or no 
herself a belligerent, would suffer terribly..* To the younger 
spirits in the Foreign Office, however, this wide and far-reaching 
outlook was not given: to youth, war and love appear as states 
of being rather than as volcanoes destroying states of being. 
Only in detachment from the work of war, detachment from the 
passions of youth, is true foresight possible. 

Upon Geoffrey Leigh, therefore, the increasing gravity of the 
telegrams he had to deal with did not weigh oppressively ; rather 
indeed did the excitement of the ever-varying news act as a tonic 
on his tired frame, so that neither food nor sleep nor any of the 
things of everyday life seemed to matter. Steadily, rapidly he 
worked on ; eleven o’clock struck, then one quarter after another 
chimed the last hour of the day, and, as its first stroke clashed 
through the night, the door opened and one of the office-keepers 
came in. 

‘Another telegram?’ Geoffrey asked, without looking up. 

‘No, sir; a gentleman asking to see you.’ 

‘Tell him I can’t see anyone. I’m busy.’ 

‘I did, sir, but he said it was very urgent.’ 

Geoffrey took up the card placed on the table beside him 
and glanced at it impatiently. ‘Oh, well, bring him up,’ he said 
curtly and went on writing. 

He had not, however, made much progress when the door 
re-opened and Colonel Armstrong came in. 

‘It’s a beastly shame routing you up like this, old chap, 
when you're up to your eyes in work, but I’m in an awful hole 
about Rosamund, and Hallam said if anyone could see a way 
out it would be you. I’ve been to the club to see if there was 
any news which would make my getting a letter through possible 


11 Miscellanies, No. 6 (1914), No. 131. 
2 Hansard, Sir E. Grey’s Statement, August 3, 1914. 
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without bothering you, but things seem thickening rather than 
clearing, so—here I am!’ ; 

‘But, my dear fellow, what on earth can I do?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, but I thought perhaps you could get a 
letter through—or—— ’ 

‘Do you suppose the Embassy has any time for our private 
affairs? The ordinary mails are going.’ 

‘Yes; but will those damned Germans ever let my letter 
reach her?’ 

‘I should think so; but you had better write at once.’ 

‘Perhaps I had better wire.’ 

‘I should say a letter would probably arrive quicker than a 
wire just now, and probably unopened. A wire arrives open, 
and is only closed in the German Post Office—if they send it on.’ 

‘I hadn’t thought of that. Then I’d better write. I sup- 
pose I can tell her now ——?’ . 

‘For God’s sake, don’t write telling anything to anyone in 
Germany. Beg her to come over at once, if you like, but give 
no reason. She ought to see it by now.’ 

‘But do you think they’ll let her come? Hallam went on 
about her being a German, and having a German dowry, and 
money not going out of the country and ‘ 

‘How on earth should I know?’ Geoffrey said impatiently. 
‘Write and ask her,’ and he took up his pen. 

Colonel Armstrong, however, did not move. ‘It’s the devil 
of a mess,’ he said gloomily. ‘ If there’s war I shall be fighting 
against what that wretched name of hers makes her country, and 
if she’s there—can’t you think of anything—any way of getting 
at her?’ 

‘I told you to get her away when she could have come right 

enough ; but she wouldn’t move ; and now, if there’s war, it’s too 
late!’ 
‘Then you still think there’s a chance? I’m ready 
enough to fight Germany, once Rosamund’s over here, but while 
she’s there—it would be the very devil—she’d hear nothing, 
know nothing but lies, and I shouldn’t hear of, or from her. Oh, 
confound it all, Leigh, tell me if there’s a chance?’ 

He was walking up and déwn the room excitedly and the misery 
in his tone and eyes got through the surface irritation in Geoffrey's 
tired brain. ‘I can’t,’ he said, ‘I don’t know; the scale is just 
balancing ; a feather’s weight will turn it; the question is into 
which scale the feather will fall. It must fall soon. Before 
morning I expect.’ 

‘Then let me wait,’ George Armstrong said eagerly. ‘I 
won’t speak or move, if only you'll let me stop until it falls. If 
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it’s once settled, one way or the other, it will be easier to stand it. 
There will be nothing else to do.’ 

‘Oh, well, you can wait,’ Geoffrey said, ‘if you'll go into 
my bedroom and keep quiet—you’d better go to sleep.’ , 

‘Sleep! That’s likely, isn’t it?’ 

‘Then stop awake! Do anything you jolly well please, but 
don’t come near me. If anything happens I’ll tell you.’ 

‘Thanks, old chap; awfully decent of you. I won’t stir.’ 
And so saying George Armstrong disappeared into the inner room. 

The quietest hours of this August night held the great square 
below in their silent keeping ; the faint murmur of the breeze that 
stirred amidst the trees of St. James’s Park could not cross even 
the road that separated them from the wide moonlit space spread- 
ing away towards the Horse Guards Arch. For a moment 
Geoffrey stood at his window looking out, taking a long breath 
of the soft summer air. Then he turned back to his desk. 
George Armstrong’s visit had cost him valuable time. It would 
mean so much docked from the four hours’ sleep which was all 
that he anticipated. As he worked, slowly, imperceptibly, the 
chill that comes between the dark and dawn crept through the 
room. 
Four o'clock struck—five—six, and as the last stroke died 
away the door opened and Geoffrey looked up quickly : another 
telegram had come. He stretched out his hand for it, tore it 
open and for an instant stood staring at it; the next he seized 
the telephone. It was en clair and ran: 


From the Minister of State, Luxembourg, to Sir Edward Grey. 

I have the honour to bring to your Excellency’s notice the following 
facts: On Sunday 2nd August, very early, the German troops, according to 
the information which has up to now reached the Grand Ducal Govern- 
ment, penetrated into Luxembourg territory by the Bridges of Wasserbillig 
and Remich, and proceeded particularly towards the South and in the 
direction of Luxembourg, the Capital of the Grand Duchy. A certain 
number of armoured trains with troops and ammunition have been sent 
along the railway line from Wasserbillig to Luxembourg, where their 
arrival is expected. These occurrences constitute acts which are mani- 
festly contrary to the neutrality of the Grand Duchy as guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London of 1867. The Luxembourg Government have not failed 
to address an energetic protest against this aggression to the representative 
of his Majesty the German Emperor at Luxembourg, an identical protest 
will be sent by telegraph to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at 


Berlin.” 


The mellow light of day, already warmed by an early rising 
sun, showed George Armstrong sleeping soundly in an easy- 
chair beside the open window when Geoffrey Leigh turned the 
handle of his bedroom door and looked in. At the sound his 


guest started up. 
%* British Diplomatic Corréspondence, No. 147. 
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door closed behind his self-invited guest, he flung off his clothes 
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‘ What is it?’ he demanded breathlessly. ‘War?’ 
Geoffrey hesitated. 

‘ The Germans have entered Luxembourg.’ 

‘Then it 1s war!’ 

‘ Possibly : there will be a Cabinet Council, I suppose.’ 

‘ But, confound it, we must fight now.’ 

‘And I must sleep,’ Geoffrey announced drily. ‘If you like 
to ring the bell in the next room you can order yourself some 
breakfast. I’m about done.’ 

George Armstrong looked at him. His thick hair was stand- 
ing up all over his head, in the curious bird’s-nest fashion which 
his habit of thrusting his hands through it when writing had 
always produced. He was paler than usual, and there were dark 
circles round his eyes, but the eyes themselves still glowed with 
the eager interest that had braced him through the long night 
hours of incessant work. 

Colonel Armstrong realised that he had slept through those 
hours. 

‘I should think you were,’ he said, ‘ and I’ve been sleeping 
like a hog. Well, I'll be off now. Awfully grateful to you, 
Leigh. You’re a real good friend.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ Geoffrey answered wearily and, as the 
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and throwing himself down upon his bed was asleep in two 
minutes. 









IX 


Il convient de rappeler maintenant comment M. Asquith et Sir Edward 
Grey par d’habiles et fortes interventions préparérent et entrainérent 
l’opinion: ils la mirent & un point tel qu’elle se retourna d’elle-méme 
quand la violation de la neutralité belge eut soulevé un litige qui ne pouvait 
pas ne pas ébranler |’A4me Anglaise. 

. Gasrret Hanoraux, Histoire Illustrée de la Guerre de 1914. 

The history of the Cabinet Meeting which assembled at eleven 
o’clock on Sunday morning, August 2, and did not disperse until 
two o'clock in the afternoon has yet to be written. 

The question placed before it was not yet fully revealed as 
that which, two days later in Berlin, Sir Edward Goschen told 
the German Chancellor he must understand to be the question 
of life and death for the honour of Great Britain. Yet to the 
trained sight it seemed more than probable that the violation of 
the neutrality of Luxembourg would not have been undertaken 
unless the further violation of Belgium had been decided upon. 
The little gateway of Luxembourg would have small value did 
the great gates beside her keep the railways and roads of Belgium 
barred. This made it vain to lay stress upon the fact that under 
the Treaty of London of 1867, regarding the neutrality of Luxem- 
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bourg, Great Britain had no obligation to act save in concert 
with all the Powers by whom neutrality was guaranteed. Our 
obligations to Belgium were otherwise. There are many still 
who recollect how in 1870, Mr. Gladstone, when quoting the 
Treaty of 1839, told the House of Commons that our interest in 
Belgium was wider than that in the literal Guarantee, and who 
recall the ring in his voice as he demanded whether ‘ This country, 
endowed as it is with influence and power, would quietly stand 
by and witness the perpetration of the direst crime that ever 
stained the pages of history and thus become participators in the 
sin.’ 

And now, forty-four years later, in this August of 1914, it 
was in reality this question Great Britain had to answer. The 
question of Luxembourg which, in some eyes, seemed to limit, 
close the outlook, was really. vital only as evidence of that which 
was, it seemed, to come. Yet it is with mental vision as with 
physical. Some there are long-sighted, seeing clearly in the 
far, dim distance, yet whose thread can never pass the needle’s 
eye, no matter how carefully they wax it. There are short- 
sighted men, too, who lose their glasses, thus limiting their vision 
to their own noses; men also with mental astigmatism, who 
‘can only see things at certain angles ; men whose vision magnifies ; 
men whose vision falters, fails. It were surely a superhuman 
task to find glasses through which all these can see the same 
thing in the same light; yet it is this which Cabinet Councils 
must attempt. Small wonder, then, that hour after hour passed 
by and still no one of all the Ministers who had gone in to take 
his seat at the Council Board returned from it. Outside the 
world waited. 

It was Bank-Holiday Sunday and a fine summer morning. A 
day when, since the very institution of Bank Holidays, London 
has junketed or idled. Yet, at an early hour on this second 
morning in August 1914, a crowd had collected in Whitehall, 
whose eager, interested faces as they watched all those who came 
and went across the narrow roadway of Downing Street, were 
assuredly not those of junketers or idlers. The first Minister 
who appeared was cheered vociferously; others had followed, 
some recognised, but one or two unrecognised, and so grievously 
had the crowd taken this lapse of courtesy to heart that thereafter 
every wearer of a high hat came and went to the accompaniment 
of lusty cheers. Many of them were Foreign Office messengers, 
who invariably wear this distinguished headgear, but to the 
crowd it was all one: the high hat stood at that moment for the 
Government, and they were backing that Government to stand 
for the honour of Great Britain. This being so, it may well be 
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that the cheers that followed the messengers were well placed, 
as more than one of these carried tidings vital to that honour. 

The elements of Europe were in the melting-pot, and the 
happenings of this day would decide whether or no the name 
of Great Britain would stand on the list of the potters who would 
mould its future shape. 

Patiently, good-humouredly, the crowd waited, watching 
those who came and went through the doorways of the great 
official buildings in Downing Street; watching also the small 
doorway which led from the Foreign Office out on to the Horse 
Guards Parade. There were men in that crowd who knew what 
the answer given to the callers who went and came through that 
narrow doorway must mean to their country and to others, and 
who waited with fevered eyes and parched lips for the moment 
when the faces of Ministers leaving the Council Chamber might 
give them some clue whereby to find that answer. Men of all 
classes made up this crowd; there were those who dine at twelve 
and those who lunch at two; yet, if some there were whom the 
call of home, or of the fleshpots, lured from their watch, others 
were ever waiting to fill, and more than fill, their places. The 
crowd never lessened, never wavered ; it thickened, consolidated. 
At last the great clock of Westminster struck two, and as slowly, 
unwillingly, the last reverberation died away in the clear summer 
sunshine, the door of No. 10 Downing Street opened with 
the resolute air of a door which knows that its work is to remain 
either shut or open, not to waver to and fro as if uncertain of its 
duties. Breathlessly the crowd watched; cheering those who 
came out first, but looking ever beyond them, waiting for one 
man : the Foreign Secretary. They had not long to wait; with 
grave, set face and weary eyes he came hastily down the steps 
‘and hurried across the road that separated the Council Chamber 
from the Foreign Office. A burst of cheering followed him. 
Beside the Park door on the Horse Guards Parade a car stood 
waiting ; had waited for some little time. It was the car of the 
French Ambassador. France waited for the decision of the 
Council. 

An hour or two later Monsieur Paul Cambon telegraphed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs in Paris : 

A issue du conseil des Ministres tenu ce matin Sir Edward Grey m’a 
fait la déclaration suivante: Je suis autorisé & donner |’assurance que si 
la flotte allemande pénétre dans la Manche ou traverse la mer du Nord 


afin d’entreprendre des opérations de guerre contre la céte frangaise, ou 
la marine marchande frangaise, la flotte britannique donnera toute la 


protection en son pouvoir.** 
4 French Yellow Book, No. 137, p. 143. 
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Une cordialité tacite naissait dans le coudoiement sans brusquerie, 
dans le dialogue impromptu, dans le coup d’cil échangé par les femmes 
qui songeaient & leurs enfants, par les hommes qui songeaient a leur 
pays.—Marcette Trnayre, La Veillée des Armes. 

Bank Holiday dawned; blown in by gusty little squalls of 
wind and rain: out-of-season ‘giboulées de Mars’; fugitives 
from springtime in France. On some parts of the coast a real 
chill came in the salt-dashed breezes from the sea, and inland 
there was a lack of depth in the sunshine which made holiday- 
makers, clad in muslin or in cotton gowns, feel that the day was 
all unworthy of their raiment. London was gay with these 
lightly and slightly clad young women, with their attendant 
swains. Uncertainty as to trains and eagerness for news led 
many either to spend their holiday in London or at least to 
take it on their way elsewhere. Whitehall swarmed with holiday 
makers. It was the heart of London. 

Our Naval Reserves had been mobilised, and men from all 
parts of the Kingdom were hurrying to their local railway station, 
taking with them the card, issued some three years back, for use 
when the newspapers should announce the calling up of the 
Reserves. In one corner was a small perforated circle, and this 
little round of cardboard was a free railway pass to the nearest 
seaport town, where, according to the instructions printed on 
the card, each Naval Reserve man must report himself at once. 

Rumour was rife, running from tongue to tongue. A heavy 
engagement between German troops, who had crossed the French 
frontier near Nancy and had been repulsed by the French army 
with heavy losses, was reported but unconfirmed.’* Someone 
had heard firing in the Channel; another, when at Dover, had 
heard guns at Calais; nervous, or rapacious, shopkeepers had 
raised their prices, Bank Holiday being a favourable opportunity 
for such provision stores as remained open, and the Bank of 
England had raised its rate to ten per cent. Only two things 
were certain: Germany had declared war upon Russia and 
German troops were in Luxembourg. As the day wore on, the 
centre of interest changed to Westminster, where dense crowds 
waited for a glimpse of Ministers’ faces, or a whisper of the words 
they were speaking within the Chamber: words upon which 
hung the honour of their country. 

It was on the afternoon of this day that Sir Edward Grey 
made his great speech : that masterly statement of the vital facts 
suddenly confronting us, and forcing us to take our stand upon 
their issues, followed by that compelling call to the ‘ determina- 


5 The Times, August 3. 
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tion, the resolution, the courage and the endurance of the whole 
country,’ to which with one voice, one soul and spirit, the cheers 
of the people gave answer. 

’ Throughout that day, and the day following, in the short 
roadway of Downing Street, Ministers went and came. Car after 
car drove under the great archway of the Foreign Office, and 
beside the Park entrance, opening on to the Horse Guards Parade, 
other cars waited, while through its narrow doorway many visitors 
went and came, silently, on foot. 

Early on Tuesday morning the French Ambassador arrived 
in response to an urgent summons from Sir Edward Grey, who 
desired to inform him that the Prime Minister would, on the 
assembling of the House of Commons that afternoon, state that 
Germany had been requested to withdraw her Ultimatum to 
Belgium and to give an assurance as to respecting her neutrality, 
similar to that already given by France.** 

Quickly on his going came the Ambassadors of all the Great 
Powers of Europe. 

The world was in travail. What would it bring forth? All 
day long the wires of telegraph and telephone worked ceaselessly, 
linking up the great minds of Europe, as the nerves of the body 
link its members one with ‘the other so that they may work: in 
unison. Again, as through the pregnant hours between the first 


although time was all-important, hours no longer struck; their 
passage was printed by events. 

It was nearly nine o’clock that evening when a slight lull in 
the pressure of work gave Geoffrey’s inner self a chance to reassert 
itself and to remind him that, since some sandwiches hastily 
swallowed at some forgotten mid-day hour, he had had no food 
that day, and that it might be well to go out and look for some. 
He found Downing Street clear enough, as a cordon had been 
stretched across it; but Whitehall was a seething mass of 
humanjty, and, tall though he was, he had literally to fight his 
way through to the little restaurant where he proposed to dine. 
As he entered the small dining-room, Captain Harvey, who was 
sitting at.a table near the door, finishing his dinner, beckoned 
to him to come over to his table. 

‘Hullo, Henry John, what brings you here?’ Geoffrey asked 
as he seated himself, and taking up the menu, pointed to the one 
dish which would, he knew, be all he would have time to eat. 

‘I’ve been hanging about at the War Office all day,’ Captain 
Harvey answered. ‘Hallam’s got a Division and—it’s a deadly 
secret, of course, but I hope he’s going to take me out as A.D.C.’ 

‘Capital!’ Geoffrey said heartily. ‘I’m awfully glad.’ 
© French Yellow Book, No. 153. 





and second days of August, it seemed to Geoffrey Leigh that, . 
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‘Thanks, old chap—so am I—if it comes off.’ 
‘Oh, it will come off all right ; Hallam’s things always do.’ 
Henry John finished his wine reflectively. ‘Any news?’ he 

asked. 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

‘ No, and I don’t suppose there will be,’ he said, as he attacked 
a remarkably nasty-looking slice of tepid lamb flanked by two 
gelatinous potatoes. 

‘Then that’s all right,’ Captain ecco said cheerfully, as 
he took out his cigarette case: ‘No news means war—but 
Germany never thought we should come in.’ 

‘Do you think that’s going to stop her?’ 

Captain Harvey cogitated. ‘I don’t see how it could now,’ 
he said finally. ‘Ifa nation is taught that its army is invincible 
and its rulers can defy the whole world, they can’t very well 
chuck the whole show at our bidding.’*’ 

‘I don’t think they will,’ Geoffrey said drily. 

Henry John slowly gathered his long legs out from under 
the little table, preparatory to getting up; he was rather like 
a telescope, and drew in or out according to his surroundings. 
‘Well, I’m going to bed,’ he said contentedly, as he paid his 
bill. ‘I suppose you’ll be up all night?’ 

Geoffrey nodded : he was eating hard. . 

‘Rather good fun to be so close to the engines,’ Captain 

' Harvey continued. ‘Good-night, old chap.’ 

*Good-night and good luck,’ Geoffrey answered, and Captain 
Harvey, lighting his cigarette, walked leisurely across the room 
and out into the street. 

Geoffrey Leigh was not long in following him, and as he 
crossed Whitehall, forcing his way with difficulty through the 
seething crowd, a placard in huge letters faced him—— 


GERMANY DECLARES WAR UPON ENGLAND. 


Apparently he had been wrong as to the manner of Germany’s 
reply. Instead of silence came a shout of defiance. 

In front of the War Office the crowd surged excitedly, 
shouting, cheering, singing the lusty chorus of Rule, Britannia, 
settling presently into the steadfast strains of the National 
Anthem, and internationalised by snatches of the Marseillaise, 
fervently sung by a strong foreign element from Soho. Flag 
vendors were doing a roaring trade. Miniature flags were in 





* “Our policy can count on a factor of strength such as no other State 
possesses—on an Army whose military efficiency, I am convinced, cannot be 
sufficiently valued. , , . In the consciousness of being able at any time to call 
up their forces—our Government can bid defiance to every Power.’—BrRNHARDI, 
Germany and the Next War, p. 282. 
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great demand as buttonholes, and some ardent patriots wore 
them in their hats also; while the larger variety were waved 
violently by men, women and children, although the little hands 
of the latter soon grew weary and trailed their draggled bunting 
through the dust. 

It was, however, the expressions on the faces of the crowd 
that caught and held Geoffrey’s attention. A mob is, asa rule, 
moved by one feeling and interest: eagerness, anger, fear, or 
some other emotion, sets on each face its impress, as by the same 


. stamp—lightly on some, it may be, deeply on others; yet the 


same stamp. ‘To-night it was otherwise. Men of all sorts and 
conditions were of this crowd : some had women with them, some 
held children in their arms, safe above the crowd. There were 
those who shouted, those who sang, those who were silent; and 
on the faces of these a great resolve was set. Some were soldiers, 
men whose spare, upright figures, stern jaws and steady eyes 
seemed to tell of dangers met and conquered, of battles fought 
and won; others were clearly men of peace; yet, as their eyes 
read the writing on the placard, the light of war leapt within 
them. 

Hastily Geoffrey pushed on, head down, shoulders square, 
forcing a pathway for himself, until he at last reached the cordon 
of policemen whose burly forms held the Whitehall crowds back 
from Downing Street, and, passing through, found himself sud- 
denly in a strange stillness. It was as if a swimmer, buffeted 
by a stormy sea, had been flung upon some solid stretch of shore. 
Quickly he turned in under the big archway, and went up the 
steps into the long corridor that leads to the great staircase, 
where, until the present reign, our Foreign Ministers received 
the guests invited to celebrate our Sovereign’s birthday. To-night 
the corridor was grey and chill ; no red carpet covered the pathway 
to the staircase ; no flowers banked the walls, where, on the birth- 
day night, the brilliance of uniforms and orders used to vie with 
the brilliance of beauty, dress and jewels. 

Grim and cold to-night the walls looked down on the tired, 
anxious faces of men working to the last ounce of their strength, 
and of messengers hastening to do their bidding. To the walls, 
however, it was all one : human beings are but a shifting shadow 
thrown for a moment upon their enduring surface, then passing 
by, fading into the dimness that holds forgotten men. Members 
of all the Royal Houses now on the verge of war had, at some 
time or another, passed through the great rooms behind them. 
Men change and die so quickly. Walls neither change nor die; 
they merely crumble, crumble slowly. 

In the corridor below to-night there was no ordered moving, 
at a foot’s pace, of a brilliant company, waiting its turn to mount 
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the staircase where, at the point whence it divides, turning to 
right and left, the Foreign Minister was wont to stand, with 
hand outstretched to greet them, as they passed upward to fill 
the great rooms and await the arrival of the Royal Guests. 

Movement enough there was to-night, but hasty, eager; 
everyone talking, questioning, surmising. As Geoffrey walked 
quickly down it to the room in which he was working, a dark 
sleek-haired man opened the door. ‘ Awfully sorry I’m so con- 
foundedly late—you must be absolutely starving,’ Geoffrey said 
quickly, ‘but it’s a regular fight to get through that crowd 
outside.’ 

‘So I should imagine from the beastly row they’re making,’ 
the sleek-haired man answered. ‘Have they got hold of any- 
thing fresh?’ 

‘Oh, they’ve got a placard out saying Germany has declared 
war. I suppose there’s no truth in it?’ 

‘I should say not, though someone was saying she had climbed 
down. There’s a fresh rumour every minute.’ 

‘Well, we must know soon,’ Geoffrey said looking at his 
watch. ‘It’s getting on for ten o’clock. If we don’t hear in 
another hour it will settle itself.’ 

The sleek-haired man nodded and passed down the corridor 
in search of his long-delayed meal. Little knots of men, most 
of them with telegrams just received, or about to be sent off, 
in their hands, gathered here and there, asking each other if any 
fresh news had come in. The very air breathed indefinite 
surmise. 

Geoffrey went back to work. Things had to be done even 
though the message, or silence, of Germany should render them 
unavailing. Yet it was difficult to settle to them steadfastly. 
He had re-awakened to a sense of time, and felt it in every nerve, 
as though his own blood ticked off the seconds as they passed. 

The clock struck the hour. He threw down his pen and 
half rose from his chair; then took it up again and wrote on 
intermittently, half-heartedly. From the next room the click 
of a typewriter jarred ceaselessly ; everyone was typing in these 
days, no matter how exalted his position ; to get the work done 
was the thing that mattered, not who did it. With an impatient 
sigh Geoffrey wrote on ; the half hour chimed, and, taking up the 
telegram he had just drafted, he hurried out into the corridor, 
where everyone passing down it was caught for a moment in 
one or other of ever freshly forming, disjointed, groups. 

There were still some thirty minutes in which some word 
might conceivably come. Slowly they ticked away. Gradually 
the corridor had thinned, and as the minutes passed the constant 
questioning had ceased; and rumours died away. ‘To the men 
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in the corridor time had told its tale. In Germany midnight was 
drawing near. 

Outside, in Whitehall, the shouts and singing of the crowd 
had ceased. The spell of silence holding those within had, it 
seemed, reached to those without, and under the clear, star-lit 
sky London listened. The last seconds dragged slowly. Im- 
patiently men pulled out their watches, trying to count those 
seconds as they passed, yet unable to keep their eyes fixed upon 
the hands that marked them. They could only listen; and at 
last that for which they listened came. One by one they counted 
the strokes of the hour. For the first time in history Britain 
reckoned by German time, and, as the last echo of the eleventh 
hour died away, men murmured ‘ Midnight.’ Slowly, sonorously, 
the chimes of the hour rang out. The strain was over and the 
day that was done for ever separated from the days to come. 





A few minutes later a tall figure passed out unnoticed through 
the little Park doorway, and walked rapidly across the Horse 
Guards Parade to the German Embassy. 

Dark and silent the house lay sleeping; but his errand did 
not admit of delay. He carried passports for the German Ambas- 
sador, his staff and household. 


XI 
You have but fed on the lilies and lain on the roses of life. 






Through the newly opened windows of Antoinette von Rothen- 
stein’s bedroom the soft summer breeze stole in, lightly fluttering 
the muslin curtains, and an adventurous bee, intent on honey, 
hummed and hovered about her dressing-table, testing the rival 
merits of roses ranging in hue from shell-like pink to deepest 
damask. 

Antoinette herself, a filmy lace jacket about her shoulders, 
and her golden head resting against a pale blue cushion, was 
sipping her coffee lazily, her letters and newspapers lying 
unopened beside her. As her husband came in she looked up 
smiling, but as she saw the unusual gravity of his face, her smile 
died away. 

‘What is it?’ she asked quickly, ‘Something is wrong. 
Karl——’ her face blanched, and her husband interrupted her 
hastily. ‘No, no. Karl is all right,’ he answered quickly as 
he crossed the room towards her : ‘ but I have bad news for you 
all the same, my darling.’ 

‘ It cannot be so very bad,’ she said with a little sigh of relief, 
“since you and Kar! are here and well.’ 
















































beside her he drew the fair head down upon his shoulder. 

‘ All my world,’ she answered. 

‘I wonder!’ Fritz von Rothenstein said slowly, with so deep 
@ question in his voice that Antoinette sat suddenly bolt upright 
and looked full into his eyes. 

‘You wonder,’ she repeated. ‘ Why, Fritz, you know—you 
have always known——’ She stopped abruptly, her eyes 
fastened on the open telegram upon which his fingers had tightened 
as she spoke. Imperiously she held out her hand for it. ‘ What 
is it, Fritz? Show it tome. I must know.’ 

‘Yes: you must know,’ he said sadly; but he did not give 
her the telegram, and at the sound of his voice the hand stretched 
out for it dropped, and she waited, her eyes devouring his face, 
seeking there what he had to tell. 

The words came slowly and painfully. ‘ Last night when I 
came in,’ he said at last, ‘ you read to me an article in the evening 
edition of the Kélnische Zeitung : an article on England. It dis- 
cussed England’s probable attitude towards this war and laid 
stress upon the fact that she was bound by no obligation or contract 
to take part in it——’ He paused, and Antoinette waited, her 
eyes dilating, darkening, as she watched his face, listening. 
* Yesterday morning,’ he went on, ‘ the British Ambassador called 
upon Herr von Jagow and inquired whether our Government 
would refrain from violating the Belgian frontier. Rapidity of 
action is our great asset; that of Russia is an inexhaustible 
supply of troops. Our plan of campaign has been made accord- 
ingly. The quick route, the roufe through Belgium, is vital to 
us. Von Jagow explained this, and added that German troops 
had already crossed the Belgian frontier. We could not draw 
back.’ 

“And England?’ Antoinette asked breathlessly. 

‘During the evening Sir Edward Goschen called again at 
our Foreign Office: he had received further instructions from 
London——’ He paused, and Antoinette, her face, always 
pale, now white as death and quivering with apprehension, leant 
towards him ; but he did not speak until, gripping his arm fever- 
ishly with both hands, she demanded ‘ And these instructions? 
What were they?’ 

Fritz von Rothenstein took the hands that clutched his 
sleeve in his as he answered : ‘ The instructions were,’ he said 
slowly, ‘that unless at midnight yesterday the Imperial 
Government could give the assurance that they would proceed 
no farther with the violation of the Belgian frontier, and stop 
their advance, the British Ambassador should demand his 
passports.’ 
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‘ Are we then all the world?’ he asked gently, as sitting down _ 
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‘And von Jagow? What did he say? Tell me—tell me 
quickly,’ Antoinette said hoarsely. 

‘The British Ambassador will receive his passports this 
morning,’ Fritz von Rothenstein answered slowly. 

His wife’s hands slipped from his listlessly, lifelessly almost : 
the light died in her eyes and she slipped back, away from his 
arm, against her pillows. 

‘ England—and Germany,’ she said brokenly. ‘ Great, civilised, 
friendly nations—it is unthinkable—incredible—it can’t be true, 
Fritz! It can’t! It can’t!’ Once more she was sitting 
upright against her tumbled pillows, her eyes on his, searching 
them as though to learn some truth hidden in the brain behind 
them. ; 

‘It is unthinkable, incredible,’ he answered quietly. ‘The 
great things in life always are: but it is true.’ 

‘True?’ she repeated. ‘ True that there is to be war between 
my country and yours——’ 

‘A woman belongs to her husband’s country, mein Engel,’ 
he answered gently, ‘so my country is yours also.’ 

She Icoked at him, her eyes wide with the question that racked 


‘ her soul. ‘And my father?’ she said. 


‘Your father, my darling, was Irish, and there are those who 
say that Ireland——’ 

Antoinette interrupted him. ‘Ireland?’ she cried, ‘ when 
has Ireland failed to fight for England, to win victories for 
England, to give to England her finest Generals?’ 

‘That may be,’ her husband answered quietly, ‘ but if your 
father wanted you to be English, why did he bring you up abroad 
and let you marry a German?’ 

Antoinette was silent. The answer, she knew, lay in one 
word and that a word of which she was ashamed—Money. It 
seemed that her husband guessed what was passing in her mind 
and regretted what he had said. Once more he put his arm 
about her and drew her tohim. ‘ My darling,’ he said earnestly, 
‘you and I, and Karl also, have been caught in one of the great 
cataclysms of the world, and the hardest part of it is that, as 
regards our own lives, the outcome of it lies with you.’ 

Antoinette’s bewildered eyes questioned his. ‘With me?’ 
she asked falteringly. 

‘Yes: with you, mein Engel. It is for you to say whether 
you are for us or against us?’ 

‘ Against you—or my own country?’ she cried. 

* Against us—husband and son—or the country in which you 
were born,’ he answered, and bending forward he kissed her; 
then rose and walked towards the door. 

‘ Fritz,’ she called, ‘ Fritz ! Come back, I don’t understand— 
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I don’t know what to think; to do—you say I belong to your 
country now, but how can I give up my own? Could you give 
up yours?’ 

He turned to face her. ‘No,’ he said slowly, ‘ but that is 
different : a man’s country is the country of his fathers : a woman’s 
that of her heart.’ 

Then, crossing the room swiftly, he went out, shutting the 
door softly to behind him. 


The hours passed on; the bees, sated with the concentrated 
sweetness of roses artistically massed in vases, flew away to seek 
vagrant scents of greater pungency in the woods and gardens, 
and Antoinette’s maid, seated at her workroom table, listened 
for her mistress’s bell and wondered that it did not ring. But 
Antoinette had forgotten her maid : for her during those morning 
hours of sunshine only three people existed : her husband, her 
son, herself. 

For some moments after her husband had left her she had 
remained sitting bolt upright, facing the door through which he 
had passed, the question that her lips had asked still in her eyes. 
Then, listlessly, she had sunk back upon her pillows, feeling 
strangely tired. She tried to think, but her brain seemed numb 
and she lay there, idly watching the quivering leaves of a chestnut 
branch outside her window as the breeze fluttered in and out, 
threading through the twigs as dancers thread the couples in 
the measures of a country dance. 

Suddenly she leapt to her feet : it seemed that some message 
had been whispered to her by the murmuring breeze amongst 
the leaves. This room was intolerable. She was choking for 
air; to be out on the wide open spaces under the sky, in the 
sunshine. Hastily, feverishly she dressed, and, hurrying down 
a side staircase leading to the garden door, she slipped out into 
a little rosery she had laid out behind the house, and passing 
quickly through it took a winding path that led straight into the 
heart of the woods. On and on she sped. It seemed to her 
that there, behind her, in the house, lay an unknown, formless 
monster waiting to seize and crush her. Only out here, away 
from men and all they made, would she be safe. 

The path she had taken turned abruptly to the right and 
grew gradually steeper as it turned and twisted amongst the trees, 
but Antoinette never paused: she was nearing her goal. Pre- 
sently the dense undergrowth opened out, the path widened and 
through the heavy screen of trees, sunlit spaces—golden tracks 
of light—threw back the shadow from their massive trunks. In 
another moment she had reached her goal. 

The path ended in a rounded knoll and away below it, beyond 
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the massed shadow of the forest trees, the sun-swept country © 
spread out to the horizon. It was here that Fritz, on their first 
coming to Griinberg, had built a little marble temple for her, 
so that, sheltered by its dome, she could sit looking out between 
its slender marble pillars, from shadow into light. It had always 
seemed to her that out here, with nothing between her temple 
and the sky, she was nearer the Essence of things : that in this 
untrammelled light Truth came to her. Yet to-day a dark, cold 
shadow barred the light, obscuring all things. To her dulled 
vision the trees seemed still and dead, the smiling country hidden 
in a haze, She ceased to look out upon it and sat quite still, her 
face turned towards the entrance of the temple, but her eyes fixed 
upon its marble floor. Her hands were tightly locked together, 
and it seemed to her that by this self-grip only did she know 
that she was alive. Within her something lay cold and dead: 
something she had loved; but what this was she could 
not tell. 

The mid-day sun reached its zenith, yet brought no warmth 
to Antoinette’s chilled heart; another hour passed on unnoted 
and still she sat there, staring down at the white marble floor. 
Then, suddenly the vast silence of the woods was broken: a 
footstep sounded on the path outside. Antoinette started. It 
was a step she knew: her son’s. She looked up: the figure 
hurrying towards her was that of a German officer. 

With a cry she stood up. 

‘Mother!’ he exclaimed, hurrying towards her, ‘we have 
been hunting for you for hours.’ 

Antoinette did not answer: she was looking at his uniform. 
‘ You—are in the German Army,’ she said slowly. 

‘Why, yes, Mother, you knew that!’ he answered quickly. 

‘Yes; I knew—but I did not know—until just now, that it 
meant fighting against my country.’ 

‘The country where you were born, Mother,’ he corrected, 
unconsciously repeating the words his father had used a few hours 
back. 

‘And do you not consider that the country where you were 
born is your country?’ she asked. 

‘Yes: because I am a man, but you, Mother—— 

She interrupted him. ‘I have always thought you English 
as myself,’ she said; ‘blood of my blood. You are so like me, 
Karl, so like me!’ 

Her son flushed. ‘Outside, yes,’ he said, ‘but inside, no. 
In pleasure, sport, play, I have been all England, and I have 
loved to play. No people can play as the English do: but when 
it comes to work, Mother, I am German—German through and 
through.’ 
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‘ And you are going to fight my people,’ she said at last, ‘ the 
people who have been your friends, who—— ’ 

‘Don’t, Mother,’ he interrupted, and his voice was hoarse 
and broken. ‘Do you think I don’t know? Do you think it 
means nothing to me? It is unthinkable, incredible—war with 
our cousins the English—war between England and Germany— 
the two nations that should stand side by side together, civilising 
the world! Men talked of war, but I jeered at them—such a 
horror could never 'e, I thought—yet somehow or other—deep 
down within me—I have always known that if anything did— 
happen—I should be German.’ 

‘And I thought you all English—all mine,’ Antoinette said 
sadly, ‘and you never told me.’ 

Karl flung himself on the ground beside her and put his arms 
about her as he answered : ‘ Little Mother, how could I tell you? 
What was there to tell? The feeling was buried : buried deep, 
deep down, so that I never remembered it was there, unless 
someone, digging carelessly in the sacred ground, struck one of 
the stones that covered it! But now—now they have scattered 
the stones broadcast on the earth! They have dug up my soul! ’ 
The light of enthusiasm blazed in "3 eyes, and he gripped his 
mother’s hands so tightly that she winced, although she did not 
try to release them. ‘They have buried mine,’ she answered 
dully. 

The light died suddenly in Karl’s blue eyes and he dropped 
the hands he had held so tightly. ‘ You feel—like that?’ 

Antoinette shuddered. ‘I—I don’t seem able to understand,’ 
she said pitifully. 

Karl sat down upon the floor beside her and, looking up into 
her face, he said gently ‘ Think, little Mother, if I were killed 
in this war, would your country be that of the men who killed 
me—or my country—that of the men who fight beside me?’ 

But Antoinette’s eyes did not meet his. ‘I feel—dead,’ she 


said dully. 
EVELINE M. FORBEs. 


(To be continued.) 








GOMMECOURT 







I 






THE wind, which heralded the blackening night, 
Swirled in grey mists the sulphur-laden smoke. 
From sleep, in sparkling instancy of light, 
Crouched batteries like grumbling tigers woke 
And stretched their iron symmetry ; they hurled 
Skyward with roar and boom each pregnant shell 
Rumbling on tracks unseen. Such tyrants reign 
The sullen masters of a mangled world, 
Grim-mothered in a womb of furnaced hell, 
Wrought, forged, and hammered for the work of pain. 











For six long days the common slayers played, 

Till, fitfully, there boomed a heavier king, 

Who, couched in leaves and branches deftly laid, 
And hid in dappled colour of the spring, 

Vaunted tornadoes. Far from that covered lair, 
Like hidden snares the sinuous trenches lay 

*Mid fields where nodding poppies show their pride. 
The tall star-pointed streamers leap and flare, 

And turn the night’s immensity to day ; 

Or rockets whistle in their upward ride. 











II 





The moment comes when thrice-embittered fire 
Proclaims the prelude to the great attack. 

In ruined heaps, torn saps and tangled wire 
And battered parapets loom gaurit and black. 
The flashes fade, the steady rattle dies, 

A breathless hush brings forth a troubled day, 
And men of sinew, knit to charge and stand, 
Rise up. But he of words and blinded eyes 
Applauds the puppets of his ghastly play, 
With easy rhetoric and ready hand. 
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Unlike the men who waited for the word, 

Clean soldiers from a country of the sea; 

They were no thong-lashed band or goaded herd 
Tricked by the easy speech of tyranny. 

All the long week they fought encircling Fate, 
While chaos clutched the throat and shuddered past. 
As phantoms haunt a child, and softly creep 

Round cots, so Death stood sentry at the Gate 

And beckoned waiting terror, till at last 

He vanished at the hurrying touch of sleep. 


The beauty of the world seemed doubly sweet 

With the stored sacraments the Summer yields— 
Grass-sunken kine, and softly hissing wheat, 
Blue-misted flax, and drowsy poppy fields. 

But when the world was dimmed, remembrance came 
Vivid with dreams, and sweet with magic song, 

Soft haunting echoes of a distant sea 

As from another world. A belt of flame 

Held the swift past, and made each moment long 
With the tense horror of mortality. 


That easy lordling of the Universe 

Who plotted days that stain the path of time, 
For him was happy memory a curse, 

And Man a scapegoat for a royal crime. 

In those dragged moments dearly sacrificed 
Men sweated blood before eternity, 

In cheerful agony, with jest and mirth, 
They shared the bitter solitude of Christ 

In a new Garden of Gethsemane, 
Gethsemane walled in by crested earth. 


They won the greater battle, when each soul 

Lay naked to the needless wreck of Mars ; 

Yet, splendid in perfection, faced the goal 

Beyond the sweeping army of the stars. 
Necessity foretold that they must die 

Mangled and helpless, crippled, maimed and blind, 
And cursed with all the sacrilege of war— 

To force a nation to retract a lie, 

To prove the unchartered honour of Mankind, 

To show how strong the silent passions are. 








GOMMECOURT 







Ill 


The daylight broke and brought the awaited cheer, 
And suddenly the land is live with men, 

In steady waves the infantry surge near. 

The fire, a sweeping curtain, lifts again. 

A battle-plane with humming engines swerves, 
Gleams like a whirring dragon-fly, and dips, 
Plunging cloud-shadowed in a breathless fall 
To climb undaunted in far-reaching curves. 
And swaying in the clouds like anchored ships 
Swing grim balloons with eyes that fathom all. 


















But as the broad-winged battle-planes outsoared 
The shell-rocked skies, blue fields of cotton flowers, 
When bombs like bolts of thunder leapt and roared, 
And mighty moments faded into hours, 

The curtain fire redoubled yet again : 

The grey defence reversed their swift defeat 

And fallied strongly; whilst the attacking waves, 
Snared in a trench and severed from the main, 
Were driven fighting in a forced retreat 

Across the land that gaped with shell-turned graves. 














IV 


The troubled day sped on in weariness 
Till Night drugged Carnage in a drunken swoon. 
Jet-black, with spangling stars athwart her dress 
And pale in the laddered shimmer of the moon, 
She moved triumphant as a young-eyed queen 

In silent dignity : her shadowed face 

Scarce veiled by gossamer clouds, that scurrying ran 
Breathless in speed the high star lanes between. 
She passed unheeding ’neath the dome of space, 
And scorned the petty tragedy of Man. 
















And one looked upward, and in wonder saw 
The vast star-soldiered army of the sky. 
Unheard, the needless blasphemy of War 
Shrank at that primal splendour sweeping by. 

The moon’s gold-shadowed craters bathed the ground— 
(Pale queen, she hunted in her pathless rise 

Lithe blackened riders that bomb-laden creep) 

But now the earth-walled comfort wrapped him round 
And soon in lulled forgetfulness he lies 

Where soldiers clasping arms like children sleep. 
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Sleep held him as a mother holds her child ; 

Sleep, the soft calm that levels hopes and fears, 

Now stilled his brain and scarfed his eyelids wild, 
And sped the transient misery of tears 

Until the dawn’s sure prophets cleft the night 

With opal shafts, and streamers tinged with flame, 
Swift merging riot of the turbaned East. 

Through rustling gesture loomed the advancing light, 
Through fitful eddying winds, grey vanguards came 
Rising in billowy mountains silver fleeced. 


And with the dawn came action, and again 

The spiteful interplay of static war : 

Dogged, with grim persistence Blood and Pain 
Rose venomous to greet the Morning Star. 

But others watched that lonely sentinel 

Chase fleeting fellow-stars before the day ; 

Fresh men heard tides of thunder ebb and flow. 
—Stumbling in sleep, scarce heeding shot og shell, 
The men who fought at Gommecourt filed away : 
The poppies nodded as they passed below. 


They left the barren wilderness behind, 

And Gommecourt gnarled and dauntless, till they came 
To fields where trees unshattered took the wind, 
Which tossed the crimson poppy heads to flame. 

But one stood musing at a.waking thought 

That spurred his blood and dimmed his searching eyes— 
The primal thought that stirs the seed to birth. 

Here where the battling nations clashed and fought 

The common grass still breathed of Paradise, 

And perfect beauty held the reins of Earth. 


GEOFFREY DEARMER. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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